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Chemical Pogtess- 





News of developments from General Electric’s Chemical Department that can be important to your business. 
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47 


Among the new furniture polishes contain- 
ing G-E silicones is O-Cedar Dri-Glo—de- 
* scribed by its manufacturer as being excep- 


tionally long-lasting and easy to apply. 
“Ses Fe : — 


Once again the unique properties of silicones are 
helping to revolutionize an industry. Furniture polish > General Electric chemical products expedite 
the nation’s preparedness program in many 
ways. G-E chemical plants from Massachusetts 
to California are turning out such vital defense 


manufacturers (like O-Cedar Corp’n) find that 
a properly formulated polish containing G-E 
silicone oils combines the protective qualities of 


items as plastics parts, insulating materials, 


wax with the easy application features of oils. : _<é 
silicone products and protective finishes. 


G-E silicone oils also make furniture polishes more 
resistant to ultraviolet rays and to water. The pistol-grip handle for this searchlight 
; is molded of G-E rubber-phenolic compound. 
Industry already knows how auto polishes have been . sunsets P 
: ag The high internal resilience of this compound 
improved by adding General Electric silicone oils. ; 
akan’ reduces breakage during assembly and in actual 
> > » > , > a)8) > e i" . 
The new success in the furniture polish field is service. G-E rubber-phenolics have five times 


expected to encourage still other polish makers to the shock-resistance of conventional phenolics. 











improve their products through G-E silicones. 


Interested in better polishes? Write for details to Chemical Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Pittsfield 13, Massachusetts. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS °* SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL" ALKYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING. AND EXTRUDING 
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“HELP!” CRIED THE Boy. “OVER HERE! HELP!” 





+e wert under the ice 


to save 2 boys lite 


Telephone lineman braves icy water three times. 


Other members of construction crew help 





in rescue and resuscitation 


L. was a cold winter afternoon and a 
telephone construction crew was work- 


ing along South Road in Bedford, 


Massachusetts. 


Suddenly they heard a boy’s voice 
from a nearby creek. 
“Help! . . . over here . . . help!” 


Robert B. Foley was the first telephone 
man to reach the bank. A frantic boy told 
him that his buddy, Donald King, had 
fallen into a hole and was under the ice. 

Foley crawled over the surface flat on 
his stomach to distribute his weight and 
keep the ice from breaking. He got to 
the hole and without hesitating let him- 
self down in the water, clear out of sight. 


Suddenly there was a splashing in 
the hole in the ice. It was Foley, 
and he had the boy in his arms. 


He went down twice without finding 
Donald. Then the boy on the bank 
yelled... 

“No, not that hole. The one over 
there.” 

Down went Foley for the third time, 
pushing himself along under the ice to- 
ward a smaller hole, five or six feet away. 

The next few seconds seemed like 
years, for he was out of sight. Then sud- 
denly there was a splashing in the open 
water. It was Foley, ard he had the boy 


t in his arms. 


Immediately John/F. Fitzgerald, the 
foreman of the @hstruction crew and 
trained for first aid in emergencies, 


started to resuscitate the boy and had 
him breathing by the time the police and 


firemen arrived with an inhalator. 


There's a postscript to the story that 
you might like to hear. 


In recognition of their deed, Robert 
Foley and John Fitzgerald were given 
Vail Medals, the traditional awards to 
telephone people for meritorious acts 
performed in the public service. Robert 
Foley also was awarded a bronze medal 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund. Malcolm S. 
Cate, Jr., Harold G. Nelson, John T. 
Cochran, Howard C. Roche and James 
H. Lucas, the other members of the 
construction crew, received Company 
Citations. 


HELPING HANDS —This is just one of many stories of the skill, courage and 
resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of emergency. . . . Not 
all of them tell of the saving of a life. But there is scarcely a minute that some- 
one in trouble or urgent need does not turn to the telephone for help. 


No matter who it may be or what the hour of the day or night, you know 
that telephone people will do everything they can to be of service. And do it 
willingly and courteously, with all possible speed. . .. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Youre lucky to have 
such a quiet oftice 
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our HERETONE* 
Acoustical Ceiling 
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You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce 


disturbing noise and increase productive efficiency— 


with Fibretone Ceiling Panels. Let our acoustical engineers convince you with an estimate. 





Fibretone Acoustical Panels are 
easily, quickly installed over 
new or existing construction. 


‘THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS of “noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret of Fibretone, one of 
several types of Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings. 

Each 12"'-square unit of Fibretone contains hundreds of 
small cylindrical holes drilled in the sound-absorbing 
material. As sound waves strike the ceiling, they enter the 
“noise traps” where the sound energy is dissipated. 

Fibretone is pre-decorated, attractive in appearance, can be 
painted and repainted, and is designed to meet the most 
modest budget. Available with flame-resistant finish if desired. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include Transite*, made of 
fireproof asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels 
backed up with a noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

Whatever your noise problem, and whatever the type of 
interior, there’s a J-M acoustical material that is exactly right 
to give you the best in sound control. 

You'll be under no obligation to let us answer two execu- 
tive questions: ‘““What will the job cost?” “How soon can 
you do it?” For a prompt estimate, or free book on “Sound 
Control,” write Johns-Manville, Box 290, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


Johns-Manville 


Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors— 
PRODUCTS| Corrugated Transite*—Fiexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Ete. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 














Have youd Militiny Sb 
Sor Uds Sreetal Coiling Mechanism? 
. en yok wil find ou 
what we mean when we SAY. 0, 


one Can Count on 


— Everyone 
VEEDER-ROOT | 


You’re looking at a new and 
patented development...featuring 
the Veeder-Root “Geneva Trans- 
fer”...designed for higher speeds 
and easier readability from a 
distance. 


Here’s another vitally impor- 
tant Veeder-Root “first,” for use in 
military equipment. And within 
the understood limitations of the 
present-day rule of “first things 
first” . . . what can we figure out 
for you? 

VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2,CONN. « GREENVILLE, S.C. 
Montreal, Canada Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and agents in principal cities 


VEEDER-ROOT 








Excerpts from 
ENGINEERING REPORTS 


S; Sh. to 8:9. C. to 8/30/50 


Company "A" — pointed out considerable savings 
possible by shifting to Nylclad. 
Purchasing Department estimated this 
totals almost $50,000 for the year. 


Company "B" — large motor manufacturer has made 
extensive tests with Nylclad. 
Savings resulting from use estimated 
$20,000. Engineer stated that none 
of competitive wires checked were 
nearly as good as Nylclad from heat 
and pressure resistance standpoint. 


Company "C" — This manufacturer of special equipment 
has approved Nylclad on the basis of 
chief engineer's recommendation. Most 
enthusiastic about its resistance to 
the solvent action of hot varnish. 


Company "D" — Winding foreman, previously highly 
critical, said, "Nylclad is great 
stuff — it got me out of a hole." 
He liked the high abrasion resistance 
against winding abuse. 


Company "E" — Chief Engineer says Nylclad is the 
answer to many of his company's winding 
problems. Results of tests excep- 
tionally good, particularly the re- 
sistance to softening under heat. 


Company "F" Engineer, after testing Nylclad, told 
buyer he was convinced it was ex- 
cellent wire and recommended its use. 
He noted its uniform solderability. 


NYLCLAD MAGNET WIRE combines the desirable properties of 
Formvar and Nylon types. Its tough, durable coating eliminates the 
need for paper- or textile-covered wires (in many applications) and 
reduces winding space requirements. It solders uniformly at 1050° F. 
Nylclad* provides increased toughness to resist winding abuses, in- 
creased solvent resistance, and resistance to softening under heat 
and hot varnish; it is not subject to solvent 
crazing. Nylclad’s “slipperiness” means im- 
proved windability— more compact coils— 
many over-all plus values at no increase in price. 
BELDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


4689-A W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE MAGNET WIRE WITH THE PERFECTED INSULATION 
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What's U.S. Rubber doing 


to eliminate brake squeaks? 


Located under the vertical leg of a brake shoe, this tiny but- 
ton or snubber prevents metal-to-metal friction and thereby 
eliminates squeaks. Made of Enrup, U. S. Rubber’s versatile 
plastic, the button wears better than metal in this application. 

It is a typical example of how “U. S.” experts work with 
original equipment manufacturers to add to the efficiency 
and consumer satisfaction of their products. 


PRODUCT OF 


THE HIGH IMPACT resistance and greater abrasion 
resistance make Enrup valuable on the brake shoe. 
The button stands up under the high temperatures 
generated in the brake during rapid deceleration. 


ITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ENGINEERED RUBBER PRODUCTS + FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Selling your product at maximum __ tral California, with its 3,310,000 
profit to the 14 million people _ population, is at your door. 

in the Pacific Coast market re- A 200A lanier kes 

quires a Coast branch. Otherwise _profit-making advantages: labor 
productivity is higher. Mild year 
‘round climate permits efficient 
one-floor operation, cuts build- 


you must (a) charge “higher prices 
west of the Rockies” (which cuts 
your volume) or (b) meet compe- 
tition by absorbing higher ship-__. : 

) Bs P ing and maintenance costs. 
ping charges that cut profits. 
For maximum volume at maxi- 
mum profit, your best answer is 
a branch plant in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA). 


w 
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- 

7 
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This is the ove location central to 


all major cities. It’s overnight by — *MOA stands for MerRopoLITAN OAKLAND 
ArEA...includes all of Alameda County. 
Map spotlights Livermore-Pleasanton sec- 
morning by rail to Portland, 4th tion, fast-growing, semi-rural area directly 


to Seattle. or Salt Lake. And Cen- in the path of industrial expansion. Two 
4 ; mainline railways. Fine living conditions 


and schools. Plentiful local work force. 


rail or truck to Los Angeles; 3rd 


FREE new FractBook Ready for Mailing 


If you are considering, even remotely, a branch plant, you need this book. Up- 
to-the-minute data on markets, climate, raw materials, labor supply, living 
conditions, site availabilities and experiences with branch plants in MOA, 

Write today. No cost or obligation. All inquiries treated confidentially. 


| ja METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
PI, CALIFORNIA 
hua QS aa Suite 14 © 427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY ¢ EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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You Can't Tell the Players 
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Sinews of “Cordura” make a carpet stronger, lighter, and more flexible. The 
chain warp in carpets must be strong enough to bind the surface tufts firmly in 
place. Because “‘Cordura” is much stronger than natural fibers, a smaller-gauge yarn 
does the job . . . and ties a smaller, tighter knot around the tufts, at no extra cost. 


More strength at no more cost 
with this Du Pont yarn 


Small strong cords of Du Pont “Cordura’”’* High Tenacity Rayon can 
do the work of large cords of natural fibers. This means that when you 
use “Cordura” you can reduce the bulk of a strength section and also 
cut down on the amount of expensive carcass required. In many cases 
this not only holds down cost, but improves the product as well. 

For example, “Cordura” makes conveyor belts thinner yet stronger, 
tires that are cooler running, V-belts smaller yet more efficient, high- 
pressure hoses lighter and safer. 

Chances are that the extra strength of “Cordura” can help you im- 
prove a product or a process . . . without increasing cost. It may even 
help you bring a new product into production, We'll be glad to work 
with you. *nea. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


High Tenacity Rayon 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET “Sinews for Industry.” It gives physical properties of “Cordura” and tells 
™@ how Du Pont will help you. Address: Rayon Division, Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


aa OU PONT | 


o- ' Company. 2£6. u. 5. Pat. OFF 
VISCOSE RAYON oe # BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING | 
NYLON Address «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY | 
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ACETATE RAYON 
DACRON* polyester for fibers today... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 
fiber 
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PUTTING 7: TO worRK FoR BULOVA 


Industrial Contractor: P. Kretzer & Son, Flushing, N. Y. 


Air Conditioning by: Abbott, Lester & Co., New York, N. 


HOW TO MAKE TIME IN A 


CONTROLLED 


Airborne dirt and moisture are poison 
to precision instruments. Even the 
tiniest specks and droplets help inac- 
curacies or corrosion get a toehold 
and grow during assembly processes. 
That is why Bulova used Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning and PRECIPITRON®, 
that cleans air electronically a see 
make air work for them through the 
entire plant. Production and assembly 
of uniformly precise movements are 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


ATMOSPHERE 


safeguarded . . . and fingers that touch 
finely finished surfaces don’t perspire 
and cause corrosion. 

Youcan put air to work, too—with air 
conditioning, air cleaning or air mov- 
ing equipment. Call the Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning Distributor in your 
classified phone directory, or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Air Conditioning Division, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


Westinghouse 


J-80216 


Westinghouse Air Conditioning compressors are 
hermetically sealed. No belts or pulleys to break or 
get out of adjustment. 2 to 100 ton capacities. 





PRECIPITRON is three times more efficient than 
the best mechanical air cleaner. Dirt particles are 
held on collector plates until washed away. 


Air washing aids in precise humidity control . . . 
helps cool in summer, reduces static electricity in 
winter to keep dust off clean surfaces. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK. Consumer-goods production now can drop some without affecting over- 
MAY 12, 1951 all output. The picture shapes up like this: 

Housing, consumers’ durable goods, and inventory building—historic 
boom makers—are declining in importance. But capital expenditures and 
defense spending are coming ahead fast enough to plug the hole. 

* 

The Federal Reserve Board’s tough credit terms already have started 
to bite into home building. So housing is likely to be less and less of a prop 
under the boom. 














2 
Production of consumer hard goods likewise is due to slow up. 
Right now there is speculation that the letup in demand would force 
slower production schedules. But if that doesn’t do it, the material cutbacks 
will. 





So washers, refrigerators, TV sets, and other consumer durables are now 
coming off the assembly lines at a dwindling rate. 

And it looks as if auto output—by far the biggest factor in consumer 
hard goods—is finally over its crest. 








¥ 
Production of autos for the first four months of 1951 was 2.1-million— 
up 17% froma year ago. Truck output was up 27%. : 
But Ward’s Reports estimates that this month’s production may be only 
670,000. Last May it was 700,000. 


RR ABE ce eeu 9 





In June auto makers can use only 75% as much steel for passenger 
cars as the average monthly use in the first half of 1950 (they are now limited 
to 80%). And in July that will be cut down to only 70%. 

a 

Figures on electric power output are reflecting the consumer-goods 
slump, at least to some extent. 

The margin of gain over a year ago has been pared to less than 12%; 
not far back, we were running 15% and more ahead. And the first week 
in May this year was down about 72% from last January's average. 

However, that January to May drop of 7%2% isn’t much more than 
seasonal. It just happens to compare with a phenomenal period in 1950. 

Last year the boom simply obliterated the “seasonal” in power. June 
was virtually as high as January. Thus 1951, with even a modest seasonal 
dip, was bound to lose some of its margin of gain over a year ago. 











oa 

Inventories are pushing close to the ceiling— if they aren't already there. 

The squirreling away of goods during the second half of 1950 added 
to industrial activity at a $15-billion annual rate. The first three months of 
1951 topped even that. 

But businessmen were holding $66-billion worth of goods on the shelf as 
far back as the beginning of April. And retail trade since then hasn’t been 
spectacular. 

Thus inventory building can add but little—if anything—to future 
activity. 





Sd 
On the other hand, capital expansion and arms spending are making 
big contributions to stability. 


Industrial expansion, which started rising even before Korea, is still 
roaring along at a breakneck pace. 
In April the value of industrial construction put in place (public and 











BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK private combined) was $201-million. That's a staggering 142% above the 
prior April. And every month this year, the gap over a year ago has been 
MAY 12, 1951 widening. In January it was 111% over, February 122%, and in March 


126%. 


« 

The burden of installing new plant is being carried largely by private 
industry. 

Although the government has been increasing its share in plant expan- 
sion outlays, it’s still far behind industry—which accounts for 75% of the 
total. 

By way of comparison, in 1941 industry laid out only 38%. 

e 

Arms spending—which had been lagging badly—is now making up for 
lost time. 

Only a few months ago, hardly anyone figured that defense output 
would beat a $30-billion annual rate until June. 

But military spending in April already was over that figure. (Two months 
before that, it was only $22-billion.) 








® 
The entire business picture could switch from lukewarm to hot in prac- 
tically no time at all. 
Consumer demand during mobilization is highly volatile. Twice before, 
buyers stampeded the stores and pulled down stocks. 
Meanwhile, though, business is feeling a lull. 
Here is what the Purchasing Agents Assn. of Chicago report in their 
survey for April: 
¢ Business is worse for 19% of the members. In March the number 
affected was only 13%. 
¢ In April 78% reported unchanged or larger inventories—up a notch 
from the 71% of the month before. 








e 
Here’s the explanation for skyrocketing bank loans to business: 





The Securities & Exchange Commission says that working capital of 
U. S. corporations stood at $75.8-billion at the end of 1950. That’s a rise of 
$5.7-billion in 12 months. Receivables went up $9.7-billion; inventories 
$7.3-billion; it takes money to carry them. 
+ 
Producers of basic metals face a tough selling job under the Controlled 


Materials Plan. 








Don’t get that wrong. There won't be any problem selling the metal 
left over after defense and defense-supporting supplies have been allocated. 
The job will be selling the customer the idea that he gets a fair deal. 





Supplies will be much tighter than users have been led to believe. 

lron Age, for example, has already predicted these free-market tonnages 
of CMP metals for the near future: steel, less than 25% of total production; 
virgin aluminum, under 10%; copper, about 25%. 

* 

The 3¢ rise in Chilean copper really confuses the market. 

The domestic price is 24¥2¢ a Ib. Now comes the 3¢ boost to 272¢ 
on all the copper we buy from Chile. 

The puzzle is who absorbs the extra charge—and what happens to 

PAGE 10 the price of the copper imports from the rest of the world. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 12, 1951, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











more 


The White 3000 is the fastest-selling 
truck in White history. Never before 
have so many different kinds of business 
—large and small—found a design that 
cuts costs and time so much. You can 
prove for yourself how many more de- 
liveries per day are made possible by 


Hrate senresentatiy 
. fora demonstration 
iN Your service 


its functional features. It saves time in 
traffic, with larger loads. Parks more 
quickly. Loading and unloading are 
easier, quicker. The driver saves energy 
getting in and out. In these and other 
ways, you can measure the time and 
cost savings at the end of every day. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, U. S. A. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


than 50 years 


Factory at Montreal 


the 


a 
te 


greatest name in 


frucks 





picture of a MAN IN A HURRY 


You lean back, completely relaxed when you’re aboard today’s finest airplane, a “Capital” 


Constellation. It’s economical . . . you save time and 


energy, and get there in a comfortable hurry . . . Try it! 


Dependable Service for 24 years... 450 flights - 
daily serving 75 major cities from the Atlantic 
to the West, the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 


General Offices, Washington, D. C. AIRLINES 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above) _ *233.6 $235.2 230.4 205.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,073 2,079 2,045 1,908 
Production of automobiles and trucks 155,930 +162,740 158,076 146,337 62,830 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $44,618 $45,301 $46,774 $34,950 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 6,560 6,674 6,736 5,872 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,174 6,154 6,127 5,058 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,737 41,772 1,698 1,888 1,745 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 80 79 81 76 82 
All other carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 58 56 45 48 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +3% +1% -14% -1% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 163 162 195 199 217 


PRICES 

a> Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 512.6 517.1 520.6 375.7 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 358.3 360.5 365.1 223.3 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 403.5 406.7 406.2 319.5 274.7 
Finished stett composite: Citom Aes, Ti.) 625 ie ies choc cts daceoseeega 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 3.837¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $32.08 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)... 2.2.0.2... cece cece cence 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 19.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............-. $2.45 $2.44 $2.43 $2.32 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................- 45.25¢ 45.25¢  45.14¢ 32.58¢  30.56¢ 
Te Ce EL TG og Pia ip ue aie nie ckale HEV s Rt boca bcescneaere # # $4.70 $2.19 $1.51 


-FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 180.2 78. 172.1 144.9 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.39% %o 3.31% 3.24% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2-24% 2- 2-24% 14-18% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 50,163 50,214 49,042 46,928 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. 70,108 69,863 70,122 66,534 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . . 19,186 19,127 19,206 13,420 _++9,221 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 30,836 30,805 30,674 35,916 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,724 23,789 23,813 18,192 23,883 


Latest Preceding Year 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Manth Month Age Averege 
Employment (in millions) ... Apri : 60.2 58.7 55.2 
Pinpemirvenent, (5 CANON). cic idee 5 tiais bse pc oe ede ake t gb oe ok Apri 1.7 2.1 3.5 2.3 
Manufacturer's inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) arc $36,396 $35,488 $29,073 $21,269 
Wholesaler’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions).............. March ; $11,165 $9,129 $5,471 
Retailer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) F $17,817 $14,282 $9,400 


a> See paze 60. Preliminary, week ended May 5. $Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p916)- Markets closed. +Revised. 
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Vacation starts when you board the train 


Not long ago summer traveling was 
something to be endured rather than 
enjoyed. What a difference today! 
Now you ride in clean, well-lighted 
cars that are so comfortably cool 
that you reach your journey’s end 
rested and refreshed. On hundreds 
of today’s trains, power for lighting 
and air-conditioning is provided by 
Exide Batteries. 

Also, Exide Batteries crank the big 
diesel locomotives up ahead. They 
provide power for the signal lights 


and circuits that guide your train 
safely on its way. Where depend- 
ability is vital, you'll find Exide 
Batteries. 


BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U.S, Pat. Of. 


Exide Batteries supply motive power 
for electric industrial trucks, mine 
locomotives and shuttle cars. Thou- 
sands are used by telephone and 
telegraph companies; in radio and 
TV broadcast; on ships and aircraft. 
Other thousands provide standby 
power for electric light and power 
companies, fire alarm systems, emer- 
gency lighting units. And on mil- 
lions of cars, trucks, tractors and 
buses, they daily prove that ““When 
it’s an Exide, you start.” 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 «+ Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
MAY 12, 1951 


End of price control on June 30 is no more than an outside chance. 
Congress likes neither the ceiling law nor the way DiSalle is running it. 
But it’s afraid to let the law die, for soaring prices in the months ahead 
might have repercussions in next year’s elections. 

The real fight will come on softening the law. Should DiSalle’s wings 
be clipped so that he can’t be so free and easy in regulating farm and factory 
prices? It will take Congress two to three months to make up its mind. 
Meantime, price confusion out of Washington will mount. 


DiSalle is catching it from all sides. Farmers and manufacturers com- 
plain their ceilings are too tight. Unions, hit from the other side, complain 
that DiSalle isn’t tough enough on prices. 

Truman is backing up his wisecracking price boss. He phoned DiSalle 
last week when the meat row got going and told him to stand firm. 


The assault on beef ceilings is making the headlines. But the fight 
covers much more ground than that (page 19). Beef, because of its popular 
appeal and the fresh memories of black markets, actually is only the 
rallying point. 

Other meat interests—pork producers and the like—are in on it, too. 
They know beef-type ceilings will hit them if their prices rise. 

The cotton bloc, meanwhile, wants to pry loose the ceiling on raw 
cotton. It blames price control for the fact that cotton prices are soft. 


Businessmen are active in the fight through trade associations and by 
direct complaints to their congressmen. 

Retailers aren’t hurt much, profitwise. They get normal markups. But 
they are snowed under with paper work, are resentful. 

Wholesalers are in about the same boat as the retailers. 

The manufacturers are the hottest. Many must roll prices back under 
DiSalle’s complex formula. And when they come to the Office of Price 
Stabilization for relief, they can get it only if their industry’s. profits are 
less than 85‘ of pre-Korea levels. 

* 


Truman’s position is weak, politically. The RFC disclosures, racket 
investigation, and MacArthur firing have cut his prestige. 

Meantime, the war fear and climbing prices that gave him his eco- 
nomic controls last September are now lacking. Warnings that the war 
danger still is great and that more inflation may come shortly aren’t carry- 
ing much weight in Congress right now. 


Mobilization boss Wilson is carrying the load. He’s the No. 1 man on 
Truman’s side urging Congress not only to extend the economic controls, 
but to tighten them up. 

Congress regards Wilson highly, especially as a production expert. But 
there’s considerable feeling that Wilson is being a good soldier in supporting 
some Truman proposals. For example, tight control of commodity ex- 
changes has been an administration project since 1933. Also, the new food 
subsidy scheme is essentially the Brannan plan decked out in different guise. 
Espousal of such old Fair Deal issues tends to trim Wilson’s influence. 
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WASHINGTON So Congress will write its own ticket. The prospect is that it will con- 
BUREAU tinue the economic controls for another year, but without the tightening 
MAY 12, 1951 Truman wants. It may even soften up the present law. 

Will Truman veto a weakened law? He needs to get on the popular side 
of a national issue. So, if the fight in Congress drags along until the 
predicted second wave of inflation hits and a weak law is then voted, 
Truman might well decide to force a showdown. 


The log jam on wage raises is about to break. Watch the new wage 
board (page 30). It has 1,100 cases that go over the 10%-since-January- 
1950 formula and will approve most of them. This will make a new, 
higher formula by midyear. 

White collar salary control won’t be handed over to the Treasury, as 
in World War II. Stabilizer Johnston will keep it under his jurisdiction, 
with a three-member “public” board to do the operating job. 

Pay of supervisors will be handled on the same basis as executives. 
But “supervisor” is defined for salary-control purposes as “supervisory 
employees” who are not paid time-and-a-half for overtime. 


Mergers: If you plan to take over a competitor or sell out to one, better 
get the deal cleared with the Federal Trade Commission. Remember 
Congress has voted FTC more authority over mergers that reduce com- 
petition. The House has O.K.’d $365,000 to enforce the program in 
fiscal 1952. 


The services are lobbying for more money—more than the $60.8- 
billion Truman has recommended for the 12 months starting next July 1 
(BW-May5’51,p16). 

Army, Navy, and Air Force all are dissatisfied with their share of the 
total. So they are after their “friends” in Congress to vote more. 

The Air Force has the advantage. Truman recommended $19.8-billion 
for a 95-group Air Force, but the Air Force doesn’t think that’s enough. It’s 
capitalizing on the fact that Congress doesn’t like the idea of a big Army. 
It may work out so that the Air Force gets more than Truman asked, with 
less for Army and Navy. 

* 

Charges of politics in civilian defense have popped up here and there. 
The usual complaint is that the Administration is using this organization, 
which will reach into nearly every community and number millions of 
people, to build political strength. 

Congress may have a look-see after the show here this week, when 
Truman and his top congressional chiefs used the big national civilian 
defense rally to plug Administration policies, foreign and domestic. 


The Truman case against MacArthur, as presented to the Senate, boils 
down to this: The General didn’t like the political nature of the Korean 
war and said so in violation of Washington orders. Truman was within his 
rights in removing him. 

But Truman is moving toward the MacArthur policy, gradually (page 
25). There’s no thought now of giving up Formosa. An embargo on arms 
to Red China will be imposed, with British backing. And Manchurian bases 
will be bombed if the Reds get us in bad trouble in Korea. 
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Again the time has come. 
to ask your company, 
and every company, to 


Get in thi 


OR every ton of ingot steel produced, at least 

a half-ton of iron and steel scrap must have 
previously reached the furnaces. Steel is currently being 
produced at full capacity, more than 100 million ingot 
tons annually—and there is a developing scrap short- 
age of serious proportions. Just as in the early years 
of World War II, the steel industry asks the help of 
all industry to relieve the situation. 


TWO IMPORTANT THINGS TO 00 


(1) CLEAN OUT YOUR PLANT SCRAP. 
This is a job that every company can do. 
Old, worn-out or out-moded and replaced ma- 
chinery and equipment, rails, structural parts, 


etc. constitute the “heavy melting scrap” which 
the steel industry needs most. Clean up your 
plant and yards—move out this heavy scrap into 
the channels of use. 


(2) HURRY BACK YOUR WORKING SCRAP. 
Don’t let the waste of metal-working— 
turnings, borings, punchings, crop ends, etc.— 
lie around the plant a day longer than necessary. 
Keep it moving, back to the furnaces. And 
doubly important, be sure to classify and segregate 
your alloy steel scrap. Thus handled, it not only 
commands a higher price, but will help to 
conserve the nation’s supply of critical alloys, 
practically all of which are highly essential. 


Conthibultd im The National Lrttresl hy. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


Henry W. Oliver Building + Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


weo CL 3617 





The lubricated-for-life 

rear wheel ball bearing — 
Yate TakehicteMelal Meh acid oXere! 

by New Departure — 

has established a record 

of unsurpassed dependability 


and freedom from servicing. 


New Departure Rear Wheel Bearings 
never need lubricating or adjustment 
either by car builder or owner. 
Completely sealed against dirt 

and protected from wear 


they are truly, Built to be Forgotten! 


LE 
NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - [ Vv ON F GENER L A, EO R S72. ISTOUL, CONNECTICUT 
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CATTLE have been reaching the stockyards in smaller numbers since DiSalle rolled back prices—key fact on... 


Meat: The Battle Over Prices 


Michael DiSalle this week is facing 
the prospect of a beef shortage with all 
the jauntiness of a man who uses it in 
small amounts to sprinkle on spaghetti. 
His jauntiness springs from something 
deeper: a conviction that he is right 
about price rollbacks and that the boss 
in the White House agrees. 

Cattle receipts are slumping in the 
big midwestern markets. Cow-country 
congressmen are gunning for his roll- 
back powers. The meat industry has 
launched an attack on the whole OPS 
meat package—rollback and ceiling 
prices both. It’s the same lineup that 
finally broke OPA and the same issue 
—whether the beef business can be con- 


trolled successfully. After a week’s 
shooting, DiSalle still thinks it can be. 
¢ The Rules—Briefly, the beef regula- 
tions (BW—May5’51,p21) require an 
immediate rollback of 10% in prices 
producers may charge packers for live- 
stock, with additional rollbacks of 44% 
each to take effect on Aug. 1 and Oct. 
1. They set specific ceilings—with dif- 
ferentials for different areas—on all 
grades and cuts of meat at all levels of 
distribution, with Aug. 1 and Oct. 1 
rollbacks. And they require all packers 
and slaughterers to grade beef accord- 
ing to Dept. of Agriculture standards. 
¢ Opposition—Pointing up the opposi- 


tion is a powerful combination of pack- 


ers and producers, headed by the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. Through the com- 
plaints against DiSalle’s order runs one 
theme: You just won’t get the beef. 

Most of the attacks took one of six 
forms. Here they are, with the answers 
OPS will give: 


ATTACK: Farmers will strike. They 
will refuse to sell the beef animals they 
are now readying for market. Angry 
congressmen read DiSalle a telegram 
stating that cattle receipts Monday at 
three midwestern markets were only 
45% of what had been expected. The 
corn belt Livestock Feeders Assn. said 
marketings will be held “‘at the lowest 
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possible” levels until the rollback is 


revised. 

DEFENSE: Even the producer who 
paid top prices last fall for young beef 
cattle now approaching market condi- 
tion can come out with a good profit. 
Take a producer who paid $140 for a 
calf last fall. After the Oct. 1 rollback, 
he can still sell the animal at a $35 
to $40 profit, based on Dept. of Agricul- 
ture cost estimates. Will he pass up a 
chance to sell his output, pay off the 
loan many feeders carry, and put money 
in the bank? If he doesn’t sell and take 
his profit, what will he do with the 
animals? 

COMMENT: One thing that may 
upset DiSalle’s calculation is the farm- 
ers’ hope that Congress will strip him 
of his power to roll back prices. By 
holding off marketing between now and 
June 30, when DiSalle’s present author- 
ity expires, producers will risk little. 
And they may convince an already 
sympathetic Congress that DiSalle 
should be deprived of the rollback 
device. 


ATTACK: Farmers will refuse to 
produce beef for the next year. Why 
should a farmer buy young cattle now 
and plan on fattening them for sale 
this fall when he faces three successive 
rollbacks in price? 

DEFENSE: ['or the big feed-lot op- 
erations of the corn belt, the rollback 
period will be over before the normal 
restocking period comes this fall. By 
waiting until the last price reduction 
on Oct. 1, producers can get their young 
stock at rollback prices and feed them 
at a profit. For the purchase of cattle 
for grass-fattening this spring and sum- 
mer, producers get in at current prices 
and sell at a profit before the Aug. 1 
price reduction. 

COMMENT: The big annual move- 
ment of Texas cattle to the Osage pas- 
ture area of Kansas is taking place now 
at a normal rate—a sign to OPS cattle 
experts that the price regulations aren’t 
going to halt grazing. The key to the 
OPS defense is its argument that when 
the third rollback has taken its cut 
cattle will still be selling at 120% of 
parity. ; 


ATTACK: The first big rollback of 
10%, in effect immediately, was made 
for the benefit of the packers, whole- 
salers, and retailers. (This is an argu- 
ment heard only from producer groups 
and supported by some congressmen.) 

DEFENSE: It was necessary to re- 
store margins to packers and the meat 
trade; the price freeze of January left 
them operating at a loss. The January 
order froze every price in the meat 
business, except what was paid to the 
farmer. Now the farmer is getting his. 
True, the consumer will get very little 
of the first cut. But he will get most of 
the two subsequent cuts of 44% each. 
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ATTACK: 


Even if producers raise 
the beef, black market slaughterers will 


get it. Look what happened under 
OPA. 
DEFENSE: Most sc-called black 


market meat last time was produced in 
licensed slaughterhouses, many of them 
new in the business. This time we are 
not going to issue new slaughtering 
licenses, so the black market will be 
easier to control. 


ATTACK: The job of grading beef 
will swamp the grading service and 
breakdown controls. Normally, about 
250 graders pass on about 25% of the 
beef. 

DEFENSE: USDA will have to in- 
crease its grading force to about 550 
and has already hired most of them. 


ATTACK: The ceiling prices will 
lead to rationing. Suppose a butcher 
can get or make just 500 Ib. of ham- 
burger a week, which he can sell at 69¢ 
per Ib. He sells out by Saturday night. 
The rollback will lower the price to 57¢. 
At that price he'll sell out before Satur- 
day night. Those left without ham- 
burger will insist on rationing. 

DEFENSE: There isn’t any. Many 
OPS beef experts agree this is just what 
will happen. 


Pipe Dearth Squeezes 
Gas for Defense Plants 


A lot of natural-gas users will find 

themselves face to face with a fuel 
shortage next winter. That’s the word 
this week from Bruce K. Brown, deputy 
administrator of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense. ‘The worst 
part of the impending shortage is not 
that it will affect home heating, but 
that it may put a crimp in defense pro- 
duction. 
e Materials Shortage—The trouble is 
lack of transmission facilities. That’s 
due to the curtailment of production of 
large-diameter pipeline during the first 
half of this year. Only about two-thirds 
of the materials needed to move gas to 
the industrial East and Midwest will be 
available when the defense program 
nears its peak. 

Actually, new pipelines already in- 
stalled will give most large eastern 
cities more natural gas this year than 
they have ever had before. But it won’t 
be so much as they hoped for because 
other pipelines have been stalled by 
the shortage. 
¢ Cold New England—It looks as if 
New England will suffer most from the 
materials shortage; it is the only large 
area east of the Mississippi that hasn’t 
started to get natural gas. But both 
Texas Eastern and Tennessee Transmis- 
sion claim that they will get gas to New 
England by winter. 


Fewer Cars 


Detroit expects third-quarter 
steel use to be cut to 70% of 
base period. Output, already 
tapering off, will drop further. 


Automobile production has already 
begun to slow down under the pressure 
of government regulation. in the 
months ahead, it will drop off even 
more. Car makers, now limited to 80% 
of their steel use in the base period, 
will be cut to 75% on June | and ex- 
pect to be reduced to 70% in the third 
quarter. 

Precisely what these ratios will mean 

in terms of assembled units is some- 
thing no one can estimate. One reason 
is that the base period—the average of 
the first six months of 1950—is being 
modified by hardship cases. Chrysler, 
for example, was on strike during most 
of the first quarter in 1950, and allow- 
ances were made for the tieup. Other 
companies have been able to get special 
consideration because they have intro- 
duced new lines. 
e Ahead to Date—So far in 1950, in- 
dustry output has come to about 2.1- 
million cars in U.S. plants, compared 
with 1.8-million for the first four 
months last year. The gain has come 
almost entirely from Chrysler. May 
schedules are generally quite firm, with 
an outlook for roughly 508,000 com- 
pletions—approximately the same as in 
April. 

¢ Cutbacks—Meanwhile, there have 
been schedule reductions around the 
industry, notably at Kaiser-Frazer and 
Hudson. Detroit feels these have been 
due to a balancing of demand rather 
than to shortages of materials. 
¢ Truck Output—Companies making 
both cars and trucks are in somewhat 
better position than the others. Truck 
output is being held on high ground. 
At midyear, heavy-weighted  classifica- 
tions will probably be permitted to ex- 
ceed base-period volume by 20%; me- 
dium jobs can come up to the full base- 
period amounts. Lightweight trucks, 
however, will likely be shaved to 70% 
of their base-period volume, matching 
the passenger car cut. 

e Added Up—As a result of these 
varied quotas, the truck industry in the 
year starting July 1 will probably be 
building between 85% and 90% of its 
base-period output. 

Truck people, meanwhile, are press- 
ing for an even better position; they 
say that essential transportation require- 
ments call for 1,350,000 completions in 
the 12 months starting July 1—which 
would about equal the best the assembly 
lines have ever done over a sustained 


period. 
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Revolutionizing Radio 


With network broadcast- 
ing changing character, CBS 
wants to buy ABC and Hytron, 
make itself a baby RCA. 


Whenever Frank Stanton, president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
looks at his balance sheets he gets the 
fidgets. Under the item ‘‘net prop- 
erties,” he sees a figure of $17-million. 
To Stanton that’s far too low. In a 
business as wild as broadcasting, 
Stanton would feel safer with more 
bricks and mortar for backstop. 
eEnd of the Rainbow—This week 
Stanton’s dream of a bigger empire with 
more tangible property might well be 
coming true. But it took a revolution 
in the broadcasting business—a revolu- 
tion that will continue for months, 
maybe years—to make that possible. 

If all the deals now boiling come off 
as planned, here’s what will soon hap- 
pen: 

¢ CBS will get control of Hytron 
Radio & Electronics Corp. and thus 
edge itself into the electronics manu- 
facturing business. 

¢ CBS will buy up the American 
Broadcasting Co. network—which re- 
putedly is for sale (BW —Apr.7’51,p 
122)—for around $26-million. 

e¢ Out of ABC as now constituted, 
CBS will absorb three key television sta- 
tions, some production facilities, and 
some top executives. 

e Then CBS will sell off the re- 
mainder of ABC, hoping to recoup as 
much as $20-million thereby. 
¢ Revolution—The revolution that put 
CBS into a buying mood and ABC 
into a selling mood is the rapidly chang- 
ing character of network radio broad- 
casting. 

Historically, a radio network consists 
of a few stations owned by the network 
and a vast sheaf of paper. The govern- 
ment limits outright network ownership 
of outlets to seven in radio broadeast- 
ing and five in TV. So to blanket*the 
nation, the network has to make hun- 
dreds of contracts with stations that be- 
long to other people. 

Then the network sends its salesmen 
up and down all the Madison Avenues 
in America to sell time to sponsors. 
Part of the revenue thus drummed up 
goes into the network’s pocket, part 
goes to the “affiliates’—the stations it 
doesn’t own. 
¢ Paper Mountain—When business is 
good, the networks don’t worry too 
much over the fact that a phone call 
from, say, Procter & Gamble can blow 
up millions of dollars of business or the 
resignation of a disgruntled affiliate in, 
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FRANK STANTON, president of CBS. 


say, Hartford can wipe out coverage 
in Connecticut and environs. The 
mountain of paper looks solid. 

But not so today. 

The big advertisers are complaining 
that all advertising media have jacked 
their rates up to the point where some- 
thing has to give. That something is 
network radio. For a relative handful of 
sponsors control the bulk of network 
programs and can put the heat on the 
networks much more easily than on, 
say, the newspapers. 

The networks have had to capitulate 

and are now cutting radio rates (BW— 
Apr.28’51,p84). This, in turn, has made 
the afhliates hopping mad. 
e In the Box—\What to do? The net- 
works have taken a sharp look at their 
ledgers to spot strong and weak points. 
In general, they have found that the 
network radio business itself is getting 
pretty skimpy as a moneymaker. 

On the other hand, the profit from 
the stations the networks own outright 
is very good. 
¢ Conclusions—To CBS this adds up 
to one big conclusion: Buy more in- 
come-producing property. That would 
include TV. stations (which will be the 
backbone of tomorrow’s broadcasting) 
and diversified holdings like Hytron. 
(Hytron’s net in 1949 was $565,000; 
last year, $3,349,000). 

Conversely, ABC seemingly feels that 
station ownership is outweighed by the 
shaky situation in radio advertising and 
the development costs TV will still 
burn up. Here was the meeting ground 
for a deal. 

If the CBS-ABC transaction comes 
off, CBS will instantaneously get—for a 
net outlay of around $6-million—T'V 
stations in Detroit, Chicago, and San 


Francisco. It will also get some good pro- 
gram production facilities on the West 
Coast. And it probably will add Robert 
E. Kitner, ABC president, to its top 
brass (CBS’ high-echelon operations are 
currently in the hands of William S. 
Paley, chairman, and Stanton). 

Meantime, CBS would have to sell 

the radio stations ABC owns because 
CBS already is up to the limit in that 
division. It would also have to sell two 
ABC TV stations—in New York and Los 
Angeles—to avoid illegal duplication. 
e Rush—CBS’ frenzy to buy up TV 
properties results from the fact that 
you can’t do everything at once. A 
couple of years back, CBS’ two biggest 
competitors—ABC and the National 
Broadcasting Co.—energetically started 
putting up T'V stations. But CBS de- 
cided on another strategy. It sunk 
its money into talent—signing up stars 
like Jack Benny to long-term contracts. 
CBS figured this way: The names will 
lure radio revenue now and TV rev- 
enue later. 

Whether the transaction actually 
comes off or not depends primarily, of 
course, on whether the Federal Com- 
munications Commission O. K.’s it. But 
the trade feels there won’t be much 
Washington trouble so long as CBS 
can prove it will give NBC a better run 
for its money in TV; and so long as 
the disposal of those pieces of ABC 
that CBS doesn’t want will keep ABC 
a going, competitive entity. 

Just who might buy the pieces is 
causing endless trade speculation. Some 
of the rumored buyers include Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph; the 
Yankee or Don Lee Networks; Walter 
Annenberg, publisher of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, which already owns 
WFIL-AM and TV; and the Fort In- 
dustry Co., radio arid TV operator. 
¢ Manufacturing—Meantime, acquisi- 
tion of Hytron will give CBS a foot in 
electronic manufacturing. Hytron makes 
tubes, wire recorders, radio-phonograph 
combinations, and—through a sub- 
sidiary, Air King Products Co., Inc. 
—TV and radio sets for such mass dis- 
tributors as Sears, Roebuck. Net sales 
last year were $41-million, net property 
value was $1.6-million. If stockhold- 
ers approve, CBS will get the company 
by giving Hytron shareholders 31 
shares of CBS for each 100 Hytron 
shares. 

In all, CBS would wind up owning: 

A full quota of radio stations; a full 
quota of TV stations; a phonograph 
record company; an electronics com- 
pany; long-term contracts. with top 
radio and TV stars; patent rights in 
radio and color TV; and a fair assort- 
ment of real property. 

“It will still be small compared to 
RCA,” one trade observer said this 
week, “but at least it will look more 
like a miniature of RCA. 
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Gangland’s Grip on Business 


Kefauver report spotlights the racketeers’ invasion of 
legitimate fields. They provide needed capital, in exchange get a 
“front.” to hide the profits of crime from the tax collector. 


There’s a chance that the man who is 
ready to finance your expansion plans 
is firmly rooted in gangdom. That’s the 
message of the Senate’s Kefauver com- 
mittee to the country’s businessmen. 

“The extent to which gangsters and 
racketeers continue to pursue their 
vicious careers and invest spoils of their 
illegitimate activity in legitimate enter- 
prises,” the committee’s report finds, 
“is fraught with danger to our country.” 
e Penetration—During the 1920’s and 
1930’s, hoodkim penetration of labor 
unions threatened to disrupt entire in- 
dustries. Now the threat is at the man- 
agement end, the committee says, with 
hoodlums holding positions of power 
in at least 50 business fields. Here’s 
how it happens: 

Legitimate businessmen need cash 
for capital investments; gangsters have 
it to offer. Over the past decade, while 
business reserves have been increasingly 
sucked away in taxes, gangdom’s cash- 
on-hand has skyrocketed. Its income 
from illegal gambling is now set at $20- 
billion a vear, or more. Taxes get little 
of it. 

Moreover, gangdom needs a legiti- 
mate “front.” Tax evasion remains the 
key to catching major criminals. In 
their apprentice days, gangsters file low 
returns. After they are in the big 
money, they find it difficult to account 
for their new status to the tax collector. 
So they buy into legitimate business. 
The new $100,000 home, the new 
limousine, etc., gangsters explain, come 
out of legitimate profits 
¢ Two-Way—The net result of all this, 
according to the Kefauver committee, 
is that legitimate business has embraced 
gangsters—and vice versa. 

The gangster seeks. enterprises that 
will give his ruthlessness full play. He 
likes: 

e Big turnover industries, like the 
distributive trades, that make tax- 
dodging easy 

e Industries with a chance of 
profits from misrepresentation, such as 
drugs, advertising 

¢ Businesses associated with illegal 
gambling—hotels, restaurants, night 
clubs, bars, the manufacture of gam- 
bling equipment (with utensils and 
other related manufacturing as a side- 
line), communications (which transmit 
gambling information) 

¢ Businesses that can profit from 
gang political influence. Real estate, 
etc., and liquor are the two best exam- 


ples. 
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¢ Industries that will promote po- 
litical influence, such as newspapers, 
news services, radio stations. 

The committee says it would take 
volumes to document the list of gang- 
sters with fingers in the legitimate busi- 
ness pie. And it admits that it has 
probably uncovered only a small seg- 
ment. 

The report spotlights these as exam- 
ples, though it admits that some of its 
evidence would not stand up in court: 

Liquor industry. The top-notch com- 
panies, such as Schenley and Seagram, 
grant exclusive area franchises to the 
country’s top-notch hoodlums. They 
say it’s the government’s business to 
determine whether an individual should 
be in jail. 

Automobile and trucking. Although 
Harry Bennett, the ex-chief of staff to 
Henry Ford, was removed from office 
six years ago, two gangster proteges of 
Bennett’s “‘remain in lucrative relation- 
ships to the Ford Motor Co.,” the com- 
mittee says. They are Anthony D’Anna, 
whose E&L Transport, Inc., of Mich- 
igan and Indiana, gets virtually all the 
haul of Fords produced at the Dearborn 
and Highland Park plants, and Joe 
Adonis, top New York gangster, who’ is 
a major figure in Automotive Conveying 
Co., a company that has an exclusive 
franchise for Ford distributing to east- 
erm points. (Ford has publicly an- 
nounced its intention of ridding itself of 
the Adonis connection.) 

Transportation. In Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, the Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 
recently missed by a hairsbreadth being 
controlled by gangsters, according to the 
committee. At the last minute, the 
company’s president, Charles Green, 
concluded that company lawyer and 
director Fred Osanna was “associating” 
with mobsters and successfully fought 
giving control to his faction. 

In Cleveland, the Yellow Cab Co. is 
operated by Arthur “Mickey” McBride, 
whom the Kefauver report calls a crony 
and business associate of notorious 
gangsters. 

Steel. Gangdom’s “Longie” Zwillman 
is a major manipulator in this field, 
controlling the E&W Trading Co. of 
Newark and the A. M. Byers Co. of 
Pittsburgh. 

Communications. A very “substantial 
stockholder” in Western Union is 
William Molansky, a prominent figure 
in the gambling world, “which depends 
so heavily on the information services 
of the company.” 


GIANT HULETTS dip their beaks like birds into 
the holds of ore ships. Each dip takes out a 17-ton 


Ore Unloaders 


The iron ore shipping season on the 
Great Lakes started two weeks late this 
year, but it started with a bang. 

By the end of April, 6.2-million gross 
tons of ore had been delivered to lake 
ports. That’s 5.2-million more than 
April deliveries last year, when weather 
conditions were even worse. 
¢ Optimism—The swift April deliveries 
have brought a rush of optimism to ore 
shippers and their customers in the 
iron and steel industry. A few weeks 
ago, experienced shippers guessed that 
1951 deliveries would be around 86- 
million or 87-million tons—well under 
the 90-million tons needed to keep the 
blast furnaces running at their present 
pace. Now they think there is a good 
chance of hitting the target—just by 
water shipment and without counting 
the ore that moves by rail. 

Total water shipments last year were 
77.2-million tons, plus 3.9-million tons 
by rail. The shippers are off to a far 
better start this time. 

Quite a few factors are operating to 
stir this optimism, apart from the 
earlier opening of the lakes. Canadian- 
owned ore boats are being allowed to 
move ore between U.S. ports right from 
the start of the season. Last year this 
permission wasn’t granted until mid- 
summer. 

Shippers have also worked out some 
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bite, deposits it in railroad freight cars. The Great OPERATOR rides the Hulett scoop, directing all movements of the huge unloaders, 
which move sideways, backward and forward, up and down. Here the scoop takes a bite. 


Lakes iron ore shipping season is on. 


Busy Again 


short cuts to conserve boats. For in- 
stance, ore from Wisconsin’s Gogebic 
Range has historically been hauled by 
rail the short distance from the mines 
to the port of Ashland. Now the 
Gogebic ores make the longer rail trip 
to Escanaba. 

Ihe result is a shorter water haul, 
which gives a 25% increase in boat 
capacity. The longer rail trip makes 
the new route a few cents a ton more 
expensive, but that’s of little conse- 
quence, with the blast furnaces working 
overtime. 
¢ Rail Haul—Hopes of a 90-million-ton 
water-shipment season are based on the 
upper lakes’ not freezing before De- 
cember. But shippers are coppering 
their bets against an earlier freeze; 
they're planning to continue hauling 
ore by rail all summer. The slump in 
coal has enabled the railroads to put 
3,000 cars in the iron ore pool. The 
opinion in some quarters is that this 
will mean doubling last year’s rail ship- 
ment figures. 

Meanwhile, the ore shipping picture 
for 1952 has improved. Contracts have 
been let for 16 new, large and fast car- 
riers, and the Canadians are adding to 
their bulk fleet. It is hoped that these 
boats will be ready to meet increased 
demand for ore as new blast furnaces 
come into operation. 


ORE CARS roll to the dockside next to the ship. Then the battery of five Huletts gets 
to work; they can unload from any of the ship’s 18 hatches onto any track. 
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Defense Housing 


There’s none to speak of 
yet because few defense areas 
have been declared and bill is 
stalled in Congress. 


Back in January, it looked as if build- 
ers all over the U.S. would be busy by 
spring breaking ground for defense 
housing. It seemed clear then that new 
and expanded defense plants would 
soon bring a need for new homes for 
their workers. 
¢ Incentives—l'o prepare for this, the 
Administration introduced identical de- 
fense-housing bills into both houses of 
Congress. Basically, they would provide: 
(1) a $3-billion boost in mortgage in- 
surance authorization for all Federal 
Housing Administration programs; (2) 
a mortgage loan of 90% of construction 
cost for defense housing in any certified 
area that needed it; and (3) authority 
to build government housing in areas 
where such special incentives didn’t 
induce private builders to act. 

Washington observers were certain 
that this bill would go through without 
a hitch (BW—Jan.20°51,p30). It didn’t. 
In March the House rejected it and 
sent it back to the banking committee, 
where it has languished ever since. 
Meanwhile, the Senate passed an 
amended version of the bill. Thus it 
appears that if and when it does get 
through both houses, the bill will have 
a lot fewer features to attract private 
builders’ interest than its original. And 
most builders need some urging to go 
into defense housing—it doesn’t pay so 
well as normal construction. 
¢ Standstill—As a result of this stalling 
around, defense housing this week is 
almost in the same spot it was last 
January. The only bait that federal 
housing officials can hold out to private 
contractors is relaxed credit terms. But 
it’s the kind of bait that only a fish 
that is a lot hungrier than most U.S. 
builders are today would make a grab 
for. 

That’s because mortgage money has 
practically dried up; financing for both 
rental and for-sale housing is hard to 
come by. Dealers say that insurance 
companies have pulled out of the busi- 
ness of buying secondary mortgage 
paper (page 135). The reason is that 
government bonds are selling below 
par, and the insurance companies are 
no longer willing to sell those bonds to 
get money to finance housing. 
¢ Money Trouble—Many builders, in 
fact, think that this unpegging of gov- 
ernment bonds has done more to re- 
strict building than credit curbs have. 
Said one in the midwest: 

“You can’t build under current con- 
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ditions. You have to lay too damned 
much money on the line. There just 
aren’t many builders who can build a 
$15,000 building and put $7,500 of 
their own money into it.” 

Government money seems to be the 

only financial move that will get build- 
ers into defense housing. But they 
throw up their hands in horror at the 
words ‘“‘government subsidy.” 
e Few Defense Areas—On top of these 
financial drawbacks, builders face an- 
other block in their path=the fact that 
the government has been so slow to 
declare various parts of the country as 
defense areas. Government officials see 
a need for privately built housing in 
about 100 such areas. Yet so far, the 
Critical Areas Committee of Defense 
Production Administration has desig- 
nated only six such localities. 

These critical areas are: Savannah 
River, S. C.; Paducah, Ky.; Idaho Falls, 
Idaho (all serving atomic-energy plants); 
San Diego, Calif; Colorado Springs 
(serving military installations), and 
Corona, Calif. (serving the guided- 
missiles lab of the National Bureau of 
Standards). For these areas, the housing 
authorities have relaxed credit restric- 
tions for some 8,000 homes. And yet 
they want 125,000 units built or under 
way in all 100 areas by a year from now. 
e Planning Stage—Since it takes at 
least 90 days to get construction under 
way, housing in most of these areas is 
no more than in the planning stage. 

And builders are taking on the jobs 
more or less reluctantly—mainly be- 
cause they don’t think relaxed credit 
restrictions are enough of a guarantee 
against possible financial losses. Also, 
they don’t like the slow tempo of the 
defense program. 

For example, one St. Louis builder 

went over to Paducah, figuring it would 
have a juicy defense-housing market he 
could cut in on. He went home dis- 
gusted, having found that the need for 
permanent homes for atomic-energy- 
plant employees is still a couple of 
years away because the plant won’t be 
operating till then. 
e Need for Aid—On the whole, build- 
ers are waiting for Congress to pass 
some legislation that makes it both 
definite and attractive enough for build- 
ers to go ahead. If that legislation goes 
through and looks like money in the 
bank to them, they'll build. One Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) builder, for example, 
a to put up 285 rental units if 
egislation passes. If it doesn’t go 
through, he'll build 12—he can’t afford 
the financing to do more. 

One Buffalo builder summed up the 
general feeling this way: “If the govern- 
ment will give. private industry a break 
on low-rent housing, builders might 
consider going into it. But the profit 
motive must exist. No builder is going 
to operate strictly on altruistic motives.” 


More Stuff 


Basic materials get lion's 
share of first $4.7-billion of fast 
writeoff certificates. Processing 
plants coming up lately. 


In industrial expansion it’s first things 
first. 

The Defense Production Authority 
has just put together a list of projects 
approved for fast tax writeoffs. And of 
the $4.7-billion approved to the middle 
of April, 79% goes for enlargement of 
basic-materials capacity. 
¢ Percentages—The percentage of the 
project getting the quick writeoff de- 
pends on the industry. For instance, 
refractories are allowed rapid amortiza- 
tion on 84% of the cost of all the new 
plant and equipment certified by DPA. 
At the other end, the chemical industry 
gets an average of 52% O.K.’d for faster 
depreciation rates. 

All the certificates granted by DPA 
are supposed to go to build up defense 
and defense-supporting industries. 

Of course, when that’s applied to 
basic materials it can mean most any- 
thing. Defense uses every kind of mate- 
rial—and building up “defense indus- 
tries’ at the raw and_ unfinished 
material level also puts more muscle on 
the civilian output potential. 
¢ Dual Purpose—Hence, the $1.6-bil- 
lion going to the steel industry (one- 
third of the entire amount certified) 
is not useful solely to defense. It helps 
the entire economy—which explains 
DPA’s philosophy of only giving frac- 
tional percentage writeoffs. 

Here’s the breakdown on the projects 
granted certificates so far: 

Millions % 
of $'s of total 
Basic materials—production .... 2,223 47 
Basic materials—processing .... 1,494 32 
Finished products .......+.+.++ 506 11 
Transportation and storage 5§ 10 
Miscellaneous 
“100 

Although basic materials are still get- 
ting the lion’s share of the certificates, 
the accent is switching from production 
to processing. Thus DPA notes that 
while iron and steel accounted for 83% 
of the approvals at the end of January 
the figure is now about 40%. 

In the processing of materials, metals 
shapes and forgings are first in line, 
with $480-million worth of expansion 
(covered by certificates). Running a 
close second is the fast-stepping chem- 
ical industry, with $441-million. 

Finished products are only a small 
part of the total—and even that is mostly 
aircraft. Aircraft, electrical and elec- 
tronics, and arms plant expansion make 
up three-quarters of the total approved 
*by DPA. 
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FOR THE DEFENSE: Secretary Marshall 
finds some flaws in MacArthur's formula. 





FOR THE OFFENSE: Gen. MacArthur (seated, right) submits to camera barrage during 
recess. Some of his answers brought as little comfort to Republicans as to Democrats. 


On Trial: Big Men and Big Issues 


Are you for MacArthur or Truman? 

Che question is burning the country 
up. Primarily, what Mr. and Mrs. 
U.S.A. want to know is how to end 
the Korean war without triggering 
World War III. But the scorching heat 
of the controversy is turning some light 
on a barrelful of other questions. ‘The 
stakes are fantastically big and fantas- 
tically varied. ‘They range from who will 
sit in the White House in 1952 to what 
18-year-old boys will be doing that year. 

Here are some of the important angles 
that have been obscured by the sheer 
mass of MacArthur’s testimony: 


|. Ending The War 


MacArthur has a formula for a speedy 
windup of the Korean war. Marshall 
says the formula is no good. 
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MacArthur's famous four points—the 
ones he claimed were shared by ‘our 
own Joint Chiefs of Staff’—are as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Intensification of our economic 
blockade against China 

“(2) Imposition of a naval blockade 
against the China coast. 

“(3) Removal of restrictions on ait 
reconnaissance of China’s coastal area 
and of Manchuria 

“(4) Removal of restrictions on the 
forces of the Republic of China on 
Formosa; with logistical support to con 
tribute to ‘their effective operations 
against the common enemy.” 

MacArthur declared he favored bomb 
ing the Chinese if, following an ulti 
matum, they did not cease their aggres 
sion in Korea. 

He stated his belief that bombing 


Chinese transportation and other key 
points would bring China to terms and 
that it would not bring Sovict Russia 
into the war. 

¢ Marshall Says No—The Defense Sec- 
retary said this week beth he and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believed just the 
contrary. He held: 

(1) ‘There is no likelihood that Mac- 
Arthur's policy would even drive the 
Chinese out of North Korean territory, 
let alone succeed in bringing them to 
their knees. 

2) It would almost certainly lose us 
our allies; and 

(3) This policy would certainly risk 
Soviet Russian intervention and World 
War III. 

Ihe Administration’s solution: Chew 
up Chinese troops in Korea until they 
come to terms—provided terms don’t 
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include tuming Formosa over to Red 
China or granting Red China member- 
ship in the U.N. 


ll. Military Leadership 


Up to now, the plans and procedures 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been 
kept strictly under wraps. This may be 
changed. 

The Washington grapevine has al- 
ways had it that the Chiefs of Staff have 
the civilian secretaries ‘in their pocket” 
—swing more weight, collectively, than 
Gen. Marshall himself. 
¢ “Direction”—Gen. Bradley’s speech— 
on the day following MacArthur’s dis- 
missal—suggested the possibility of 
something else, of “political direction” 
of this purely military group. Then came 
MacArthur’s flat statement that the 
Joint Chiefs had fully supported every 
point of his recommendations for end- 
ing the Korean war. 

his brought new light to Republican 
eyes. The GOP visualized a blundering 
President overruling his top military 
advisers or perhaps Fair Deal pressure 
to warp the Joint Chiefs to the Truman- 
Acheson policies. 
¢ Marshall Says No—At midweek it 
appeared that Marshall’s initial coun- 
terattack had landed solidly. There was 
a clear indication that MacArthur had 
told the senators only a part of the 
story. The Joint Chiefs will prove to 
Congress that there has been no poli- 
tical finagling. 
¢ Question—But Congress will turn 
their operations inside out. It will in- 
sist on knowing more about their semi- 
mysterious goings-on than it ever has 
known before. 


lil. Draft Extension and UMT 


Ihe selective service extension bill is 
likely to fee] the MacArthur influence. 
lhe House and Senate each have passed 
draft bills with differing universal mili- 
tary training provisions written in. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson, proponent of 
UMT, asked MacArthur point-blank 
whether “some system of universal 
training” shouldn’t be invoked as a 
preparedness measure. 

e Noncommittal—MacArthur wouldn’t 
be pinned down on this at all. His 
answer was: 

“Whether universal military training 
accomplishes {maximum preparedness] 
would have to be pretty carefully con- 
sidered by me. . . . I believe the greatest 
possible consideration has got to be 
given to the demands of industry... . 
I would wait and get through with the 
emergency that faces us now, and then 
on what has resulted and what exists 
then, I would sum up the facts and 
make my decision. . . .” 

The House bill already would limit 
itself to setting up a commission to 
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study the problem. Now the conferees 
are pretty sure to follow this line. 


IV. Air Power—Up or Down 


Right after MacArthur's electrifying 
address to Congress, air power enthusi- 
asts were taking off for the wild blue 
yonder. His belief that bombing of 
China would end the Korean war 
looked like the gospel according to 
Billy Mitchell. 

Forthwith, out came their proposals 
for an Air Force of 150 groups—a con- 
siderable step up from the Administra- 
tion’s target of 95 groups. 
¢ No Support—But MacArthur dashed 
their hopes. He declined to give them 
a smidgen of support. 

In answer to a query from Sen. 
Lodge, who had plugged the program 
on the Senate floor just a day or so 
before, MacArthur said, “I think [our 
Air Force] is big enough to handle the 
situation in the Far East without se- 
rious detriment to any other program 
we have.” 

Neither would he support the Hoover- 
Taft kind of policy—that we hold down 
our ground forces in numbers and keep 
them close to home while using our 
Air Force and Navy to protect our in- 
terests and hold our allies abroad. 

“T believe,” he said, “that it is the 
gravest possible mistake to try to draw 
the lines of demarcation between 
ground troops, air troops, and navy 
troops. They are an integrated team.” 


V. Our Military Buildup 


MacArthur raised a basic question 
about the three-year buildup of our mili- 
tary and economic strength-the pro- 
gram that Truman, Wilson, and Mar- 
shall have adopted. Wilson has said the 
U.S. will be ready by the end of 1952 
to fight a war “off our production lines.” 

MacArthur said pointedly: “You as- 
sume, of course . . . that relatively your 
strength is going up much more than 
the enemy’s. That is a doubtful assump- 
tion. .. . He may build faster than we 
do.” 

If his point is established, it could 
reverse the current drift, which has been 
toward a slackening of our buildup and 
a fight against controls. 


Vi. Democrats Hit Bottom 


The Democrats in Congress generally 
feel they’re taking the rap for another 
of Truman’s bunglings. They admit the 
President had a point, but they wish 
he had found some other way out. No 
doubt about it, MacArthur has made 
Truman the bottom man on the totem 
pole. 

True, the Democrats in the Senate 
stood solidly behind Truman when Sen. 
Wherry tried to force open hearings; 


only McCarran of Nevada deserted to 
the Republicans. 

But only a handful of Democrats will 
risk going to the mat with MacArthur. 
Everything about him tells them: Be- 
ware of this man; handle him with kid 
gloves; be photographed with him if 
you can. 

If the Joint Chiefs of Staff do the job 
that is expected from them, more Demo- 
crats will take heart. Meanwhile, all 
they can hope is that MacArthur him- 
self, in his promised speeches around 
the country, might overreach himself 
and lose his appeal and drawing power. 


Vil. Republicans Ride High 


As ‘Truman’s end of the political see- 
saw hit bottom, the Republican end 
hit new postwar heights. 

MacArthur is plainly anti-Truman. 
On this one issue the GOP gained in 
every precinct throughout the country. 

At the same time, MacArthur is 
something of a complicating element. 
To a Republican echelon that’s already 
studded with competing and divergent 
leadership—to Taft, Dewey, Hoover, 
Eisenhower—you now have to add Mac- 
Arthur. 
¢ On His Own—MacArthur won’t go 
along with Hoover’s “Western Hemi- 
sphere” proposals that set off the “‘great 
debate” on troops to Europe. He won't 
go along with Taft’s proposals on foreign 
policy, on troop limitation, on cutting 
the military budget. He won’t go along 
with Wherry’s policy of relying on air 
power to protect our interests abroad. 

In fact, the politicians in both parties 
find this their most pertinent conclu- 
sion: MacArthur is a man with a greater 
popular following right now than any 
other figure in the country. And he is 
completely his own man. 

This makes the Republican con- 
tenders for the nomination very uncasy. 
No one of them is sure yet whether the 
MacArthur punch will help or hurt 
him. 


Vill. “Go It Alone” 


Truman has picked the softest spot 
in MacArthur's shining armor—the gen- 
eral’s refusal to take a position from a 
global viewpoint, his advice to “go it 
alone” in risking a war with China and 
Russia. 

Anti-British and anti-U.N. feeling 
runs high as the cost of Korea in blood 
and money keeps mounting. But only 
a few votes can be gathered in Congress 
for deliberately junking all our moral 
and monetary commitments in Euro- 
pean aid, the North Atlantic Pact, the 
United Nations. 

The Democrats can make the most 
of the fact that “go it alone’ means 
tisking the loss of allies whom we need 
about as much as they need us. 
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The saving of every possible step and every precious 
minute has never been so important to you and your 
business as now, in today’s tense economy. You can 
“tighten up” your business operation . . . eliminate 
needless, time-wasting “running-around time” between 
individuals and departments . . . by installing Teletalk 
intercommunication now! Just flip a key and talk 
without leaving your desk. 


Whatever the size or nature of your business, you can 
save time, energy and money—get more done with less 
waste effort—by letting Teletalk run your “inside” errands, 
Especially if you are working on “DO” schedules, you 
can’t afford to be without Teletalk a single day—it’s your 
Number One aid! Remember, only the genuine Teletalk, 
made by Webster Electric, gives true Teletalk performance, 
Available in many models, with as many stations as you 
need. The Teletalk dealer in your locality will recommend 
the most economical installation. For his name, write 
Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin. Established 1909, 


Illustrated is the Series 600 Teletalk, 


ccimocamanen® WEBSTER MS ELECTRIC 


one master unit and four substations, 
RACINE @ WISCONSIN 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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What Makes Markets? 


Prices of such commodities as eggs, butter, onions, 
dressed poultry, turkeys and potatoes are extremely 
sensitive to the forces of supply and demand. 

Such factors as feed costs, forecasts of sharp weather 
changes, storage statistics, and many others, 

cause futures prices to fluctuate. 


Trading in futures on the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange is the basis for several 

vital economic functions—all valuable 

to the economy of our country. 

One of these functions is speculation, which 

in turn makes hedging possible. Thus, speculators— 
men who are willing to back their judgment by 
assuming price risks with the hope of profit— 

are essential to commodity trading. 

The booklets listed below will tell you the whole 
story of this great national market. 

We'll gladly send any of them to you. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET 


ant sud 


THE MATSON S 
MARKET PLACE 
4OR £668 BUTTER AND. 
OTWER COMMOOITIES 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Chip and matt coupon 


LEARN MORE ABOUT "PROFIT INSURANCE” 





Chicago Mercantile Exchange, Dept. C5 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your list of members and free booklet on: 
Turkeys [] Eggs O Onioss 0 
Poultry 0 Potatoes [] 


Specific Trading 
Information Butter 0 


General Information: 





How Commodities are Bought and Sold on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange (] 


Why We hove Butter, Eggs, and Other Commodities When America Needs Them [] 


Nome— 





Street or R.F.D 














BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The Warmer brothers have decided to 
quit the movie industry. A syndicate 
headed by San Francisco real estate 
operator Louis Lurie is now dickering 
to buy their stock for $25-million. One 
reason for the sale: Under an antitrust 
splitup, the brothers would have to get 
out of half the business—cither pro- 
ducing or exhibiting—anyway. 

° 
Quick tax writeoffs were approved for 
another $291-million worth of plant 
expansion. Biggest certificate went to 
Alcoa, allowing it five-year writcoff for 
80% of a $34-million expansion at Port 
Lavaca, ‘Tex. As of May 3, total amor- 
tization grants were over $5-billion. 

° 
Pipeline rates for companies that carry 
only their own products in their own 
pipelines aren’t subject to federal reg- 
ulation, the Supreme Court said. How- 
ever, the court ruled that Champlin 
Refining Co., the company involved, 
could be compelled to file certain re- 
ports with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

e 
Sewell Avery quit as chairman of U.S. 
Gypsum Co. He told stockholders he 
is “no longer a candidate” for the post. 
Avery was president of Gypsum from 
1905 to 1937, has been chairman since. 
C. H. Shaver, former vice-president and 
treasurer, was clected chairman, con- 
tinues also as treasurer. 

e 
The oil flareup in [ran started major 
U.S. producers on a plan for dividing 
up supplies among the democracies in 
the event Middle East sources are cut 
off. Idea has the blessing of Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, but Justice 
Dept. might be a stumbling block. It 
would have to waive antitrust laws 
for the scheme to work. 

+ 
A $100-million expansion was an- 
nounced by Dow Chemical for the year 
starting June 1. More than half the 
amount will be poured into its Texas 
Division at Freeport. 

- 
A clearinghouse for defense contracts 
was started in Philadelphia. Aims of 
the center: Coordinate production ca- 
pacity in the area; help small manufac- 
turers get credit; pass on information 
on defense procurement. Sponsoring 
organizations are the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

e 
Transatlantic ait-coach flights may be 
approved at the Bermuda mecting of 
the International Air ‘Transport Assn. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board is now 
supposed to be ready to accept the idea 
for U.S. carriers. 
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Lite-Sauing 
for another Bic. ieocH pipeline 
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Pitt Chem Tar Base Protective Coating is being 
applied to nearly half the length of the new 
steel pipeline that will soon carry gas from the 
Corpus Christi area to Joliet, Ill. It’s one of the 
basic materials of a tough, metal - preserving 
sheath that will guard against underground 
corrosion and add years of life to the vital line. 

This reinforced tar base coating provides more 
than just “life insurance” for this $120,000,000 
transportation system. Because of its unvarying 
top quality—maintained by painstaking lz bora- 
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Scene along the Texas-Illinois 
Naiural Gas Pipeline Company’s 
1200-mile, 30-inch natural gas line 
running from the Gulf Coast to 


Northern Illimois. 


a 


Li 


tory control—Pitt Chem pipeline coating per- 
forms better on application, serves better and 
longer underground. 

This same quality-assurance is an important 
advantage when you use any of Industry’s Most 
Comprehensive Family of Protective Coatings 
... whether it’s a Pitt Chem Alkyd, Chlorinated 
Rubber, Vinyl or Phenolic base coating. @ For 
more information about these versatile equip- 
ment-savers, send for booklet, “Control Corro- 
sion Through Pitt Chem Protective Coatings.” 


Protective Coatings Division 


PITTSBURGH 


® 
e 


NEW YORK CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS « 


TULSA « 


GRANT BUILDING 


COKE & CHEMICAL co. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


HOUSTON e« LOS ANGELES « SAN 
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George W: Taylor 


Former NW&£B Chairman 


Frederick H. Bullen 
N.Y. State Bd. of Mediatior 








Clark Kerr 
iversity of California 


Nathan P. Feinsinger 
University of Wisconsin 





John Dunlop 
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William M. Hepburn 


Emory University 


PUBLIC MEMBERS of the new WSB will have the deciding voice if industry and labor members split over how far to go after... 


Starting to Thaw the Wage Freeze 


As the new Wage Stabilization Board 
got down to business this week, there 
was no question of whether or not to 
raise wage ceilings; it was merely a 
matter of how much : 

I'he new 18-member board has be- 
fore it more than 1,100 voluntary appli- 
cations for approval of wage increases. 
The applications had piled up since 
the old nine-member WSB issued its 
first regulations in mid-February, then 
broke up over Labor’s walkout. 
¢ ‘To Curb Increases—As reconstituted, 
the board has authority to handle de- 
fense disputes at the joint request of 
union and employer or when the dis- 
putes are certified to the board by Pres- 
ident Truman (BW —May5’51,p34). 
But the immediate problem is to keep 
voluntary wage raises within bounds. 


30 


To do this, the board got set this 
week for quick action on voluntary wage 
raise applications. Meanwhile, it dis- 
cussed ways of handling labor disputes 
effectively and quickly when they arise. 
¢ Revised Ceiling Pattern—The board 
hopes to establish a clear pattern on 
voluntary wage increases before the 
wage sections of the National Defense 
Act expire June 30. Labor representa- 
tives on WSB, particularly, want the 
ceiling on raises opened up before then 
—to get in ahead of a firmer freeze when 
a new act is drafted. 

It’s certain that the WSB will revise 
the wage ceiling (10% above Jan. 15, 
1950) to compensate for increased liv- 
ing costs since the 10% figure was set 
earlier this year. (The new ceiling may 
go as high as 15%.) 


Similarly, it’s pretty sure that WSB 
will approve “increased productivity” 
raises, such as General Motors’ annual 
4¢-an-hour improvement factor raise 
due June 1. And it’s almost certain 
that WSB will sanction c-of-] ‘‘escala- 
tor” raises, no matter when negotiated, 
at least until the expiration date of the 
National Defens ct. Obviously, once 
allowed, the c-of-] raises and productiv- 
ity increases will be hard to take away. 

Further, WSB probably will go along 
with Economic Stabilizer Eric John- 
ston’s proposal to exempt the cost of 
pension and health and welfare plans 
from the ceiling on raises. 

e “Inequity” Raises—But even more im- 
portant, WSB will take up union de- 
mands for “inequity” raises. Packing- 
house workers, shipyard workers, and 
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textile workers, among others, argue 
that they shouldn’t be considered on 
the same raise basis as workers in auto 
and steel industries. 
¢ Procedure—George W. Taylor, chair- 
man of the new WSB, has divided 
pending cases into groups in order to 
expedite their disposition. Where it can 
be done, he plans for WSB to issue a 
decision in a case that will permit 
quick disposal of all others by adminis- 
trative rulings, 

The pending applications fell into 
these categories: 


Intraplant, intracompany, or interplant 
inequities 

Adjustments for individual workers... . 

Deferred increases 

Construction jobs 

New plants 


Abnormal base period 


‘Fringes 


Piece rates and incentive plans 

Rare and unusual cases involving man- 
power problems 

Wage progression plans 

Cost-of-living escalators 

Substandard wages 

Miscellaneous 


e Salaries, Too—One of the first 
things the board did was set up a 
Salary Stabilization Board to handle 
salaries of nonunion executives, pro- 
fessional and administrative employees, 
and outside salesmen who are exempt 
from the wage-hour law. It will operate 
like the WSB and will be made up of 
three all-public members, with no rep- 
resentation from labor or industry. 
Taylor will sit on it as an extra, non- 
voting member, to make sure that it 
doesn’t deviate from WSB rules. The 
Treasury Dept. handled salary stabili- 
zation during World War II. 

¢ Lineup—The nine new WSB mem- 
bers are: 

Public: Nathan P. Feinsinger, pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Wis- 
consin and a former member of the 
World War II War Labor Board; Wil- 
liam M. Hepburn, Dean of Emory Uni- 
versity Law School, Atlanta, and former 
member of the Atlanta regional WLB; 
and Frederick H. Bullen, executive sec- 
retary of the New York State Media- 
tion Board and former chairman of the 
old Cleveland regional WLB. 

Industry: Milton M. Olander, Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., ‘Toledo8 
Alexander R. Heron, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., San Francisco; and Richard 
P. Doherty, Director of Employer- 
Employee Relations of the National 
Assn. of Broadcasters, Washington. 

Labor: Joseph A. Beirne, president 
of the Communications Workers 
(CIO); William C. Birthright, presi- 
dent of the Barbers Union (AFL); and 
John W. Livingston, United Auto 
Workers (CIO). 
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RUST- OLEUM 


Stacks, buildings, fences, tanks, plates, girders— 
all rustable metal surfaces need RUST-OLEUM! The 
exclusive formula proved throughout industry for 
over 25 years! RUST-OLEUM goes on easily...dries 
to a firm, airtight, decorative finish! Resists rain, 
snow, salt air, fumes, weathering! May be applied 
over surfaces already rusted without removing all 
the rust! Specify RUST-OLEUM to your painting 
contractor or architect for new construction, 
maintenance or remodeling. Prompt delivery 
from Industrial Distributor stocks in principal 
cities. Write for complete literature — today! 


FREE SURVEY: Piace your rust problems in 
the hands of a RUST-OLEUM specialist. He will 
conduct a survey including applications, spe- 
cific tests and recommendations. No cost or 
obligation. See Sweets for complete catalog 
and nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor, or write 
for complete literature on your 

company letterhead, today! 


Beautifies As It Protects... Available In 
All Colors, Aluminum and White. May 
Be Applied Over Surfaces Already 

Rusted Without Removing All The Rust. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2612 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 








Hotel Vendome, Evansville, Indiana. Architect: 

4 fifford Shopbell, for the original hotel; Fowler 
argeo, for the new addition. Heating Con- 

A tor: H. G. Newman Plumbing Company 


A4 years 
young 


A story of 

sound heating system operation 
“Give us a heating system that will 
stand the test of time”, the owners 
of the new Hotel Vendome told 
their heating contractor in 1907. 
And so it was'that the complete 
mechanical plant — including the 
Webster Vacuum Steam Heating 
System—was planned for long serv- 
ice life. 
Five floors were added to the Hotel 
in 1913... a 5-story annex was 
built in 1927—and both times there 
Was an extension of the Webster 
Heating System 
In 1950, the Hotel 
undertook a complete renovation, 
including modernization of their 
mechanical plant. Once again they 
selected Webster Steam Heating 
Equipment. 
Charles J. Scholz, president, Hotel 
Vendome, Inc., and his sons, 
Norman F., and Frederick J., vice- 
presidents, are convinced that mod- 
ern heating pays for itself —in 
satisfied guests and lower operating 
costs. 

For information, 


Vendome 


address Dept. BW-5 

WARREN WE ER & CO. 
Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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PATTERNMAKER apprentice helps older 


worker shape wooden pattern for a foundry. 


MACHINIST apprentice learns how to 


operate a turret lathe. 


Apprentice Training: Still Not Enough 


Normal trade loss of journeymen' outnumbers crop of new 
skilled workers. And demand for them is growing. 


Just when U.S. industry is clamor- 
ing for more skilled workers (BW —Apr. 
28’51,p19), it turns out that normal 
trade losses are running ahead of the 
training: of skilled journeymen. 

It’s not that the training programs 
haven’t been stepped up; they have 
been more than doubled in the last 10 
years. There are some 215,000 regis- 
tered trainees today, and probably an- 
other 100,000 not listed. 


But government and industry are 
agreed that it still isn’t enough. In a 
work force consisting of about 8-million 
skilled journeymen, normal losses are 
bigger than the present program can 
replace. 
¢ Employer Complaint—Many employ- 
ers have been kicking about the short- 
age of apprentices for a long time. Re- 
cently the National Tool & Die Manu- 
facturers Assn. warned that the low rate 
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Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chines are fast, accurate, 
touch-operated. They get 
more work done at less 





cost... with less effort. 


“Office Of The Year” 
plaque, awarded to John 
Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston, Mass., 
for offices employing more 
than 500 people — by the 
Office Management and 
Equipment Magazine. 


... Adding Machines of the Hour 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Award Winner, Uses UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
Adding Machines... Hundreds of Them! 


Congratulations to John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company on its award of “Office Of The Year!” 

Such an honor could not have been won without the most 
modern office systems and equipment . . . and Underwood 
is happy that our products played a part in this success story. 

John Hancock, in fact, uses over 200 Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding Machines in their home office in Boston and 
more than 700 in their branch offices throughout the United 
States. They also use Underwood Sundstrand Accounting 
Machines, Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 


and Underwood Standard and Electric Typewriters. 

To post yourself on the Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine and what it can do for your business, 
send for the new illustrated folder. Or ask your local 
Underwood representative for a demonstration. 

A 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines ... Accounting Machines... 
Typewriters... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Toronto 1, Canada 


One Park Avenue 
Underwood Limited 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





Picture of precision ? 


It’s no trick to make coins stand on edge while the SHOPSMITH saw 
whirls at full speed. What’s remarkable is the fact that you can do 
it with any one of the 100,000 SHOPSMITHs produced by the Magna 
Engineering Corporation since 1947. Never has so precise a power 
tool been made in such a large quantity in such a short period of time. 


The real picture of SHOPSMITH’s precision includes 1/10,000” 
dial indicators, light wave micrometers, external comparators and 
gauge blocks. It’s a picture painted daily in the Magna laboratories’ 
where standards of precision are among the highest in the power 
tool industry. 

But SHOPSMITH is more than a single precision-engineered wood- 
working tool. It’s a complete power workshop—accurate, rugged, 
flexible. It converts quickly from a big-capacity circular saw to a 12” 
disc sander, 33” wood lathe, 15” vertical or horizontal drill press. 
Yet it measures only 21” x 55”, costs only $189.50 (without motor). 

See SHOPSMITH demonstrated and you’ll see why it’s America’s 
largest selling power tool. On display at leading hardware and depart- 
ment stores or any Montgomery Ward store. And for a copy of 
Magna’s 16-page SHOPSMITH catalog, simply write: 


Magna Engineering Corp. 


Dept. H-171, 417 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Manufacturers of SHOPSMITH @ Plants in San Francisco and Cleveland 





of apprentice training in member shops 
is creating a “critical” situation. 

NTDMA shops are mostly small ones, 
with high-skilled employees. Because of 
the age of the craftsmen, the associa- 
tion members say they need a 30% 
training program (three apprentices for 
every 10 journeymen) to insure against 
a tight labor pinch. On the average, the 
training rate runs less than 10%. 
¢ Some Industry Gains—Electrical con- 
tractors had a similar complaint some 
years ago. Recently, however, their 
National Electrical Contractors Assn. 
heard some good news at its Phoenix 
(Ariz.) convention. W. F. Patterson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
told the group: “For the first time . . . 
a major segment of industry, the con- 
struction trades, turned out new jour- 
neymen through apprenticeship at a 
rate in excess of normal trade losses” 
in the two years ended June 30, 1950. 

Apprenticeship programs furnished 
18,000 new journeymen during the 
period, he said; losses totaled 12,000 
due to death, retirement, and perma- 
nent disability. 

Patterson warned that figures for 
“normal trade losses’ do not include 
losses due to transfers from the trade. 
So, he said, the surplus wasn’t actually 
so large as it appeared. However, it did 
indicate “great strides” in training work. 
¢No General Gain—The “strides” 
haven’t been general. Federal and state 
apprenticeship-training offices, and _la- 
bor and management, concentrated on 
apprenticeship programs in the build- 
ing trades after World War II. 

Deficiencies went on unchecked in 
most manufacturing industries. The 
“ideal ratio” for apprentices differs 
from trade to trade—running to as high 
as one trainee for every two journeymen 
machinists. But Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship “ideal” programs generally average 
out to about one trainee for every 10 
journeymen. 

On that basis, BA says, “there should 
be 800,000 apprentices at all times— 
one for each 10 of the nation’s 8-million 
all-round craftsmen.” That would as- 
sure some 200,000 new journeymen 
every year, since most training courses 
run for four years. 
¢ Critical Areas—BA’s concern is cen- 
tered particularly, now, on_ training 
needs for 15 “critical” occupations, 
mostly in the metal trades. The Dept. 
of Labor listed these occupations last 
year after a survey and pointed out that 
serving a bona fide apprenticeship is 
about the only way a man can get the 
necessary job skill. 

At most, some 30,000 apprentices are 
being trained in these “critical” lines— 
an inadequate one trainee for every 22 
journeymen. Moreover, apprentices are 
concentrated in a few critical lines and 
in a few employment areas. And— 
because apprenticeship-training ranks 
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were inflated after World War II by 
an influx of veterans, now completing 
training—most apprentices will finish 
training by the end of 1952. 
¢ What’s Wrong—BA says that the 
whole fault for “inadequacies” in ap- 
prenticeship training isn’t due to union 
opposition—although that is a big factor. 
Employers are partly to blame, ac- 
cording to BA. Many don’t want the 
responsibility of setting up and admin- 
istering training programs—preferring to 
hire already trained workers. Others 
would be willing to put in programs, 
BA says, if they weren't afraid of “trou- 
ble with the unions” about the opera- 
tion of an apprenticeship plan. 


Raise in Rubber 


URW to demand “substan- 
tial” sixth-round hike. With WSB 
back in business, other unions 
are expected to follow suit. 


Any day now the United Rubber 
Workers (CIO) will be putting in its 
bid for a 1951, sixth-round wage hike. 
It wants to be way up front in what 
promises to be a parade of unions mov- 
ing toward higher wage levels, now that 
the Wage Stabilization Board is ready 
for business (page 30). : 

URW’s 200-man_ wage-policy com- 
mittee met in Detroit last week, studied 
1951* demands behind closed doors, 
then announced it was ready to begin 
bargaining for a “substantial” raise. The 
group said a hike “is justified on the 
basis of increased living costs, fabulous 
and unprecedented profits in rubber and 
allied industries, and the increase in 
manhour productivity.” 
¢ No Hard Figure—As usual, the com- 
mittee wasn’t specific about its raise 
demand. It said the negotiating com- 
mittee for each major employer—Good- 
year, Goodrich, Firestone, and U.S. 
Rubber—will be on its own, at least at 
the start of bargaining. The first to 
break through with a settlement will, as 
in the past, set a pattern for all. 

Negotiations are expected to open 
with Goodyear. The contract there per- 
mits a 30-day reopening on wages. In 
trade circles in Akron, word is that 
URW will ask for a reopening at once 
and will demand a raise of about 20¢ an 
hour. It’s also expected that URW will 
settle for half of that. Either figure 
would pierce the present WSB ceiling. 

URW’s other demands include: an 
increase in the present 3¢ night-shift 
premium; increases in pension, insur- 
ance, and medical-care programs; a full 
union-shop clause in all contracts, simi- 
lar to that recently granted by Goodyear 
(BW—Apr.7’51,p31); and a 30-day 


wage-reopening clause in all contracts. 
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She never heard of 
SODIUM HYDROXIDE 


Tell her that her bath soap is made by reaction of sodium hydroxide (caustic 
soda) on vegetable oils—and you draw a blank. But mention mildness . . . fra- 
grance .. . dewy freshness—and you're talking her language. 

Back up the sales talk with quality she can trust—and you've got yourself a 
steady customer. 

Whether you make soap, or any of the 1001 items made with caustic soda, 
you will like the way we at Hooker work to please our boss and yours, the 
customer. As suppliers of caustic soda and 100 other useful chemicals, we con- 
Stantly strive to give you: 

Uniform quality that helps keep your production rolling smoothly ... 

Flexible shipments that dovetail with your inventory requirements . . . 

Technical service that helps you use chemicals profitably and safely 

in present operations, and plan soundly for new ventures. 

For more information on Hooker Chemicals and Hooker service to manufac- 
turers, send today for the booklet, ““Story of Hooker Chemicals.” 























MAKING DYES for fabrics is 
one of several processes in 
which the textile industries use 
Hooker Caustic Soda, 


VISCOSE RAYON comes from 
wood pulp steeped in caustic 
soda. Hooker is a leading sup- 
plier to this industry. 


PAPER PRODUCTS frequently 
owe their freedom from im- 
purities to Hooker Caustic Soda, 
used in bleaching wood pulp. 


From the Fall of. the Earth 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





CHEMICALS 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. * Wilmington, Calif. * Tacoma, Wash. 
CAUSTIC SODA ¢ CHLORINE e MURIATIC ACID 

and 100 other useful chemicals for industry 





WHERE THERE'S 
ROOM TO GROW 


Air’s cleaner, sun brighter, people 
more cooperative here in the center of 
the nation. Industries are moving to 
our area, and the population is in- 
creasing. Conditions are particularly 
favorable for new or old businesses. 
And look what GRDA has to offer, 
ALL IN ONE LOCATION. 


POWER 


Hydro-electric power, firmed up by 
steam generation—AS LOW AS 5.3 
MILLS PER KWH. Present capacity 
135,000 KW. 


WATER 


100,000,000 gallons daily AS LOW 
AS 5 CENTS PER THOUSAND GAL- 
LONS TREATED, or 4 cents raw. Ten 
times this amount available with addi- 
tion al pumping equipment. 


PROCESS STEAM 


Available to industries locating adja- 
cent to the GRDA steam-clectric plant 
AT 20 cents per thousand pounds. 


PLANT SITES 


Building sites up to 50 acres can be 
obtained directly from GRDA at the 
original cost of the land in a war 
surplus transaction. 

os 
The GRDA proposition is possibly unique 
in the nation. If it interests you, please 
write on your company Stationery to 


Drawer 112A for a brochure 
which explains it in detail. 


GROA 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


VINITA, OKLAHOMA 
An Agency of the State of Oklahoma 


In 1946 Julius Krug and John L. Lewis worked out a welfare plan based on royalties. 


In 1947 Lewis handed out the first check 
as the fund started paying off to miners. 


In 1951 anthracite pensioners wonder if 
slumping coal output can support the plan. 


Lewis’ Welfare Plan Stumbles Again 


Hard-coal trustees postpone pension payments because 
of low output in March. Miners want production stabilized. 


Eight thousand Pennsylvanians got 
a rude shock last week. 

And new pressure built up behind a 
proposal to have the federal government 
stockpile anthracite coal. 

It all traced back to the day five years 
ago when John L. Lewis, the story goes, 
outsmarted Julius Krug. 

In 1946 Lewis was receiving con- 
gratulations for a brilliant bargaining 
coup. He had induced the government, 
then in possession of the coal mines, to 


grant his union a welfare fund. Beyond 
that, he had really ‘‘put one over’ on 
Interior Secretary Krug, who negotiated 
a contract with him on behalf of the 
government. 
e What He Did—How had Lewis out- 
smarted the hapless Krug? Very simply 
—by getting him to consent to finance 
the welfare fund on a_ tonnage-royalty 
basis rather than on the more orthodox 
percentage-of-payroll method. 
Accounts of how Lewis maneuvered 
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America lives better— works bett 


How Honeywell Controls help make childbirth 
easier and safer at leading hospitals 


You probably think of Honeywell as “the 
people who make the thermostats.” You're 
right... but only partly. 

Besides automatic temperature and ven- 
tilating controls, Honeywell makes many 
other instruments that help America live 
better, work better, in many different ways. 

Some of them are as far from home 
heating as the new electronic instrument 
designed by Honeywell’s Industrial Divi- 
sion as a vital part of the Tokodynamometer. 

This device, originated by Johns Hopkins 
doctors and now in use at other leading 
hospitals, furnishes indications of abnor- 
malities in labor in ample time for attending 


er with Honeywell Controls 


doctors to anticipate difficulties in birth 
and take corrective measures. 

In this and other ways, Honeywell helps 
guard America’s health, just as the familiar 
Honeywell thermostat on the wall helps 
make millions of homes, schools, hospitals 
and commercial buildings comfortable. Just 
as Honeywell Controls contribute to prog- 
ress in transportation. Just as they help 
cut costs and raise efficiency in mar.y differ- 
ent kinds of processing in many industries. 

This is the Age of Automatic Control — 
everywhere you turn. 

And Honeywell has been the leader in 
controls for more than 60 years. 





For information about automatic controls for 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning; for 


MINNEAPOLIS industrial processing; for buses, ships, trains 
ane we and planes—write HoNEYWELL, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Fout in, Conti 
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THESE 


MAN HOURS GAINED 


Cy usinc A LORAIN 


Here are actual records of savings in a large Ohio foundry... 
savings in man hours—in space—and dollars... produced as 
soon as their Lorain went to work. Your Thew-Lorain Distributor 
can give you similar helpful facts on Lorain Cranes—from 
6 to 45-ton capacity—on crawler or rubber-tire mountings. 





MAN HOURS 
PER CAR 


unloading scrap from cars 


( saven 36 


VS 
es S_ 


to stockpile with a magnet. 
pan ainy Se S 


savep 13 MAN HouRS 


rf PER DAY 
Mh: vas loading scrap from stock- 
4 pile to charging boxes. 





saveo 28 MAN HOURS 
PER CAR 


unloading sand from cars 
to stockpile when changed 
to clamshell. 


PLUS THESE SAVINGS 


saveo *300-400 


PER MONTH 


in railroad car demurrage 


rates—by faster unloading. 


SAVED 217 MAN HOURS 
PER 60 TONS 


loading sand from stock- 
pile to truck or hopper. 


saved on SCRAP 
PURCHASES 


by eliminating need for 
premium scrap suitable for 
hand shoveling. 





more YARD SPACE 
USABLE 


Scrap storage area in- 
creased 10 times, due to 
greater area covered by 





saveo 7500 SQ. FT. 
FACTORY SPACE 


Crane permitted outside 
storage of heavy flasks— 
released 7500 sq. ft. of 


factory for production. 











THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 





the feat were told all over by his asso- 
ciates. It seems that after the arduous 
bargaining that brought agreement on 
a welfare fund, Lewis rose to leave. 
After shaking hands with Krug, thank- 
ing the stenographer who had been 
taking shorthand notes of the discus- 
sion, and picking up his hat, Lewis 
moved to the door. 

“Well, Julius,” said Lewis to Krug, 
“I guess we did a day’s work.” 

“We certainly did, John,” Krug is 
supposed to have replied. 

“And by the way, Julius,” said Lewis 
over his shoulder as he opened the door, 
“T’ll send you a memo tomorrow on 
how we'll finance the fund ona tonnage- 
royalty basis.” 

‘What do you mean, John?” Krug 
asked, worried that here might be some 
new issue. 

“Oh, you know,” Lewis replied, 
waving one hand airily, ‘‘a nickel a ton 
for welfare to be paid in some way that 
we don’t have to argue about.” 

“Sure, sure,” said Krug, desperately 
eager to believe that this was as incon- 
sequential as Lewis was treating it. 
¢ Threat Forestalled—So.ran the story. 
Whether it is true or not, the fact re- 
mained that Lewis seemed to have 
succeeded in some far-sighted bargain- 
ing. Aware as he is of the cyclical trends 
in the coal industry, he had safeguarded 
his fund against a very serious threat. 

The threat is, of course, technological 

advance. Given the existing trend in 
mechanization, the outlook is for the 
mining of more and more coal with 
fewer and fewer manhours. The financ- 
ing of any fund out of payroll percent- 
ages is thus inevitably a downhill op- 
eration. Given a reasonable level of 
coal production, however, royalty financ- 
ing should keep the fund healthy. 
e Shock—Yet cozy as things might ap- 
pear for the Mine Workers Welfare 
fund and its beneficiaries, 8,000 Penn- 
sylvania miners who are either over-age 
or sick and injured had a rude shock 
this week. 

Instead of receiving their monthly 
welfare checks, they got official notice 
that their expected payments will be 
“temporarily delayed.” The reason: 
Anthracite output is down sharply. In 
the third week of March, for instance, 
output barely topped 400,000 tons. In 
all March, it was only 2-million tons. 
All through January and February, it 
had run at more than twice that rate. 
And the plan operates on a month- 
to-month receipts-and-payments basis. 
¢ “Delayed, Not Lost’—The decision 
to postpone payments due about May 1 
was made two weeks ago by anthracite’s 
three-member Welfare Fund Board of 
Trustees. The board advised benefici- 
aries that funds “‘were depleted due to 
the unprecedentedly low (hard coal) 
production in March.” 

The board assured beneficiaries that 
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Recordak microfilming 


NEw me 
| YCOW MEXICO 


From each one of its 
32 stores the Zale Jewelry 
Company, Dallas, Texas, receives 
Recordak microfilm copies of the 
customer-ledger cards used daily to 
record purchases and time payments. 
These film copies literally bring the “field” into 
the home office . . . give auditors this convenience in Film Reader. Thus, management gets a frue picture 
preparing their reports: At ther finger tips is the his- _faster of its far-flung operations in 24 cities, 6 states. 


tory of each store’s daily transactions—picture-perfect And greater protection, too, for Recordak microfilm 


reproductions of the original ledger records. Every- copies provide a safeguard against the loss of the orig- 


thing there—ready for immediate review in a Recordak inal customer-ledger cards. 


How the system works—and cuts costs—in the field. When- 
ever a customer makes a purchase in any one of Zale’s 32 stores, the 
charges are listed on his ledger card. Then the clerk places this 
record and the sales ticket in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . 
pushes a button . . . and the bookkeeping job is done. (A similar 
operation is followed when customers make “time” payments.) 

This simple routine adds up to important savings in time and 
labor, for it eliminates the “old” manually prepared reports which 
each store had to compile daily for the home office. 


The above case history is just, another Recordak Microfilmers now offered on 
example of the way Recordak microfilming is an attractive purchase or rental 
serving 65 different types of business, thousands of concerns. _ basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company). 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


(YAN RECORDS 


You really owe it to yourself co learn more of the 
story—how Recordak microfilming simplifies account- 
ing routines (which may well be similar to some of 
yours); how it saves up to 99% in filing space ; how it S=RECORDERK 
provides extra protection for your vital business rec- —" 
ords; how it gives you photographically accurate and (Subeidiary of Géatinet (idnd: Citipany) 
complete copies for a fraction of a cent apiece. Originator of modern microfilming— 
Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can't and its application to business systems 
Be Wrong,” which also gives details on the line of 





WE NEVER STOPPED 
producing for defense! 


PROLON CUSTOM-MOLDED BATTERY CASE for U. S. Air Force F-80 
and F-84 jet planes. Size 12" x 11" x 8%". Injection molded in two parts 


each weighing 42 pounds. Sub-contracted for Exide and National Batteries. 


Prolon Plastics is equipped, ready 
and able to give mass delivery of 
custom-molded Production for De- 
fense .. . fast! 

Right now we are working on 
defense projects for the Navy, the 
Air Forces, and for the Army Sig- 
nal Corps and Medical Corps. Dur- 
ing World War II, Prolon Plastics 
was a major producer of plastic 


THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR PLASTICS 


PROLON 
PLASTICS 


parts for the Proximity Fuse, an 
item rated second to the Atomic 
Bomb in military importance. 


Precision molding? We are cur- 
rently turning out moldings with 
exacting tolerance limitations! If 
you have a job that calls for skilled, 
conscientious workmanship . . . for 
mass production . . . for prompt 
dependable deliveries, consider our 
facilities and record. 


Whether your requirements are 
defense or civilian production, a 
letter, a wire, or a telephone call 
will bring one of our planning engi- 
neers to your office. No obligation. 


PLANNING - DESIGNING - 
DIE MAKING - MOLDING 
FOR CIVILIAN OR 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION. 


PROLON PLASTICS, A DIVISION OF 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASS. 





the April payments were only “delayed, 
not lost.” Later, the board sax it 
“expects” to make a payment to bene- 
ficiaries about May 15. 

e¢ Unsound?—The welfare-fund rules do 
not require monthly payments; checks 
can be delayed, or even suspended, 
whenever monthly coal output doesn’t 
bring in enough money through royal- 
ties to meet fund requirements. Mine 
operators protested this “unsound” fea- 
ture of the welfare fund in 1948 and 
1949, but got nowhere. The union 
stuck to an argument that royalty in- 
come from anticipated “normal pro- 
duction” would be sufficient to cover all 
necds. 

Mine operators wanted a plan fash- 

ioned more along lines of other indus- 
trial welfare programs. ‘These have an 
actuarial basis; they estimate pension 
and other fund requirements, then 
build up reserves to meet all needs on 
a long-term basis. 
.* Soft-Coal Suspension—In 1949 John 
L. Lewis suspended payments from 
UMW’s bituminous welfare fund (sep- 
arate from that in anthracite) during 
contract bargaining. He compkined 
that some operators weren’t paying 
royalties. At that time the fund, then 
supported by a 20¢-a-ton levy, was run- 
ning critically low. The suspension of 
payments and a strike that followed 
“spontaneously” helped lift the royalty 
to 30¢. Payments were resumed—but 
back benefits weren’t made up. 

The present delay in hard-coal pay- 

ments is strictly a financial move. At 
most, March royalty income was $600,- 
000, less than a month’s requirements 
for 8,000 beneficiaries. There were no 
reserves to make up the difference. 
e Backing for a Law—However, the 
delay came at a time when it gave 
strategic backing to a new UMW de- 
mand—a law to maintain normal em- 
ployment for hard-coal miners. 

Anthracite production is now con- 
trolled by an industry-union board, op- 
erating under Pennsylvania law. It fixes 
mine work schedules each month after 
surveying market conditions. 

UMW has backed the joint-board 
program for years as a means of stabi- 
lizing coal production. But it would 
like a further step: stockpiling of 
anthracite supplies. 

e National Board—A bill to do this is 
about to be introduced into the U.S. 
House of Representatives. It would 
create a National Anthracite Board to 
stockpile hard coal “to assure adequate 
supplies in future emergency periods.” 

The board would be set up in the 
Interior Dept. and would determine 
how much coal should be bought by the 
government each month at “just and 
reasonable prices.” Presumably, this 
amount would be the tonnage difference 
between “normal” production and what 
can be used in the commercial market. 
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Sabotage Net 


It's widening as govern- 
ment moves to strengthen plant 
defenses. DP agencies ordered 
to stop dealing with leftist union. 


Quietly and unobtrusively, the fed- 
eral government is widening the appli- 
cation of its safeguards against sabotage 
and espionage. More and more plants 
and offices are feeling the effects. 

Last week the Displaced Persons 
Commission ordered three New York 
voluntary agencies to sever relations 
with the leftist Distributive, Processing 
& Office Workers—or to forfeit their 
rights as accredited groups. The agen- 
cies were engaged in resettling displaced 
persons in the U.S. 
¢ Unhappy—All three agencies im- 
mediately canceled contractual relations 
with DPOW. The largest, the United 
Service for New Americans, said it had 
been “unhappy” over DPOW’s politi- 
cal leanings for some time, but had felt 
it couldn’t act on its own initiative. 
The other groups, the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing & Immigrant Aid Society and the 
United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children, complied “in 
the interest of national security.” 

No employees of the three agencies 
operate overseas where security screen- 
ing is done. John W. Gibson, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and DPC chairman, 
emphasized that no members of a leftist 
union have anything to do with screen- 
ings. The bar against DPOW was ex- 
tended, he said, because “in cases of 
doubt, the doubts will be resolved in 
favor of the security of the United 
States.” 

Gibson, a former CIO official, said 

the action against DPOW was based on 
“information available to DPC” con- 
cerning the union—an amalgamation of 
three unions kicked out of CIO on 
charges of Communist domination. 
e AEC Action—The DPC order had a 
precedent established in 1948 when the 
Atomic Energy Commission directed 
the University of Chicago to halt bar- 
gaining relations with the _ leftist 
United Public Workers (then CIO) at 
the Argonne National Laboratory. 

A few days later, AEC directed the 
General Electric Co. to withdraw recog- 
nition of the left-wing United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers (then CIO) 
at the Knolls II Atomic Power Labora- 
tory at Schenectady. After CIO ousted 
UE, the new right-wing International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) got 
a contract without any trouble. 

AEC’s directives covered only the 
Chicago and Schenectady operations; 
they were the only AEC-owned labora- 
tories where private contractors were 
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PROFIT BY OUR 
READY-MADE EXPERIENCE 


There’s nothing new to us about these munitions parts—or a hundred 
others in the same class. 


In World War II, Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Automatics in Govern- 
ment arsenals, and in industry defense plants, turned out untold millions 
of these parts to Army, Navy and Aircraft specifications. The round-the- 
clock production line performance of these automatics is too recent to 
be forgotten. 


Out of this vast experience we’ve again been alerted to set up even higher 
production standards for many kinds of Government defense work. Once 
again, the Acme-Gridley’s constantly improved advantages for tooling, 
tolerances and faster production times are ready to meet these require- 
ments, 


Before you swing into action with your Acme-Gridleys, profit by our 
ready-made experiences. Save the cost of experimentation and the loss 
of precious time. Acme-Gridley standardized procedures and tooling can 
by-pass these losses for you. Just tell our engineering experts how they 
can help you—they’ll do the rest. 








THE NATIONAL BRCME_ No other source offers a line so 
COMPLETE—so much design and 
COMPANY 


tooling EXPERIENCE in Multiple 
and Single Spindle Bar and 
170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Chucking Automatics, 








confronted with left-wing labor organi- 
zations. 

¢ Suppliers—But AEC recognizes that 
there’s also a threat in plants of AEC 
subcontractors and suppliers where left- 
wing unions still represent workers. 
Word has gone out to AEC contractors 
to set up a second source of vital sup- 
plies if their regular supplier deals with 
a left-wing union. 

AEC feels that its problem of sup- 
pliers with left-wing labor contracts 
is shared by the Defense Dept. Infor- 
mal discussions have been held on com- 
mon policy. 

Voluntary “screening” of workers 
was one thing considered. Such a plan 
was worked out last July by the IBI, 
the U.S. Coast Guard, right-wing mari- 
time unions, and maritime employers. 
Its aim is to weed out Communists and 
other subversives working or secking 
employment on ships and docks. A 
man who can’t pass a loyalty test can’t 


6 | Hi H get work papers—and without them 
Think of saving he can’t get a job. 


r ¢ Joint Action—The job of keeping a 

” Communist out of a plant is a lot 

as weé as 0 ge ing. harder than on ships and docks. But 

- recently NLRB General Counsel 

Dae Reediry Siegen: FPe? George J. Bott simplified the proce- 

Scrap steel saved today can help steel products come thy way. dure somewhat. He upheld the right 

—Acme Stee! Notebook, 1951 of an employer and union to act jointly 

to get rid of a Communist sympathizer 
+The current shortage of scrap steel makes (BW_Apr.14’51,p31). . 

the supply picture serious for all users of The Federal Communications Com- 





steel products. How you can help mission, Federal Power Commission, 


Even before this scrap shortage faced the . . and other agencies also are concerned 
steel industry, increased civilian consump- in the scrap dr ive. over the threat of sabotage. So is in- 
tion and increased military needs made it 1. Doa thorough houseciean- dustry, which was jolted recently when 
impossible for Acme Steel to meet all the ing job in your shop. Collect FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover told a 
needs of all its 50,000 customers. all scrap steel, no matter how congressional committee that there are 

So save scrap steel. And, to make the best small. 43,217 known Communists in the 
use of the Acme Steel products available to 2. Check your equipment now! country and that “a hard core” are 
you, let your Acme Steel representative Junk all machines worn out or trained saboteurs, ready to cause trouble 
work with you on ways to increase efficiency, broken beyond repair. in vital industries if war comes. 

aa : aintai my oT 1¢ 
eliminate waste, maintain hard-to-replace 3. Ask your people to de the ¢Up to Management—The U.S. 
equipment in your packaging, shipping and same job of housecleaning at Chamber of Commerce last weck de- 
materials handling. home, voted part of its annual meeting to a 

We will continue to help you—the way : discussion of plant protection. Talk 
we have helped our customers for more than pobre centered largely on who is responsible 
71 years. see it gets where it is needed. for protecting government secrets and 
’ defense production facilities. The con- 

Save scrap steel today. Get more steel : I : ites 
products tomorrow. ma sgpaek gy that seen co ge 

ies with management, which mus 
cia — STEEL COMPANY police its pomscites and see that De- 
ept. ow-5i. 838 Archer Avanee, Chicago 8, Illinois fense Dept. protective tules are ad- 
To find out which of Acme Steel's 41 service offices in the United States hered to 
and Canada is neorest you, check your telephone directory or write us. Two Munitions Board pamphlets 


e Principles of Plant Protection, 
ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT-LOAD issued Aug. 1, 1950, and covering 
carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVER- espionage, sabotage, enemy attack, fire 
STITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box stitching @ protection, and accident prevention. 
ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS ‘and BOOK STITCHERS a ona Lone oer land 
, as gto ° 
© ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND coin | (M8 “lice, Wasungton, tor 1 >¢ 
seca Rbdek dik “oud tannins ~f ¢ Industrial Security Manual for 
conciggean = Poe ee oer Safeguarding Classified Matter, issued 
1951 is Acme Stee! Company's Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, Jan. 18, 1951, and covering govern- 
71st year of continuous opera- corrugated fasteners, barbed box straps, nail-on strapping and ment security regulations and control 
tion, and the 50th consecutive : F 2 7 ° 
other container reinforcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES— measures for guarding secrets. (Gov- 


year in which we have paid = 
dividends to our stockholders. ernment Printing Office, 10¢.) 














snips, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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VICIOUS’ Cogastledeim 


produces almost 8/500" _-wcaamm 





ECA poster using irony to “sell” the 
American way of life abroad cites 
United Nations figures to show work- 
ers fare better under capitalism than 
communism. It’s part of a union- 
backed drive to mobilize European 
labor for democracy. 

s 
The impact of TV is being felt by 
Chicago unions—members aren’t at- 
tending meetings so often as they used 
to. As a result, CIO’s United Steel- 
workers and other unions are studying 
ways .to overcome video’s ‘‘stay-at- 
home’ lure. : 

s 
Loyalty checks are now being made by 
the Canadian government among Great 
Lakes seamen. A screening program, 
similar to that in this country, started 
Apr. 16 under Canada’s new Emer- 
gency Powers Act. 

e 
Heavy losses (an estimated $1-million) 
prompted the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union (AFL) to 
close two of its three FM radio sta- 
tions. ILGWU folded KFMV, Holly- 
wood, and WVUN, Chattanooga, is 
still operating WFDR, New York, its 
key outlet. 

‘ * 

A union can’t blackball a new employee 
through a contract clause saying work- 
ers must be “satisfactory to both par- 
ties.” NLRB has ruled that such a 
clause is an illegal union-security device. 

ey 
Job-bias bans are up for votes this year 
in legislatures of 10 states—Colorado, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Arizona, 
Indiana, Montana, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Illinois—and Alaska. Eight states al- 
ready have FEPC-type laws. 
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PERSE NE et aR 


Precision Under Pressure 


The entire Taft-Peirce Contract Manufacturing Division — 
its designers, machinists, inspectors, and its versatile array of 
hundreds of modern machine tools — are all working against 
the clock to help many manufacturers maintain their production 
schedules. Yet this unique organization faithfully maintains its 
traditional standards of precision, standards which seldom are 
matched in high speed production. Practice, care, and quality 
workmanship are never sacrificed under pressure. 

If you would like to get a clear, complete picture of the equip- 
ment and facilities of this plant, write for a copy of the illus- 
trated book entitled “Take It To Taft-Peirce.” The Taft-Peirce 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


For Engineering 
Tooling 
Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 








MARKETING 


Movie Houses Grasp at TV 


They think that large-screen exclusive presentation of 
special events may stem the ebbing box-office tide. FCC to hear 
industry's plea for a slice of spectrum. 


The movie industry is faced with a 
continually declining box office, and 
tight now it looks on television as the 
chief source of its woes. This has led 
at least one branch of the trade—the 
exhibitors—to conclude that the best 
solution is to try a hair of the dog. 

e Hearing—Last week two important 
pieces of news pointed in this direction: 

e The Federal Communications 
Commission announced that the long- 
awaited theatcr-television hearings will 
start Sept. 17. No less than 50 industry 
groups—mainly exhibitors—have already 
filed to be heard. They will seek to 
persuade the commission that the in- 
dustry should have a piece of the spec- 
trum for exclusive theater-T'V use. 

e United Paramount Theaters an- 
nounced in New York that it will install 
theater TV equipment in 22 theaters, 
mostly in the midwest. That will raise 
the number of Paramount theaters with 
large-screen TV to 27 

This will be a big_jump forward for 
theater TV. Todav less than 20 theaters 
are equipped with large-screen equip- 
ment. Trade circles report that some 
75 theaters now have equipment on 
order. Mitchell Wolfson, head of the 
TV committee of the Theater Owners 
of America, predicts that the figure 
will reach 100 by the end of the year. 
e Two Schools—There are two main 
viewpoints in the industry about the 


44 


use that theaters should make of big- 
screen television. Paramount officials 
think the big future lies in occasional 
showings of special events, designed pri- 
marily to keep the box office on an even 
keel. Leonard H. Goldenson, United 
Paramount president, recently told his 
stockholders, “Box-office receipts show 
a clear gain where special events are 
carried.” 

In line with this policy, Paramount 
plans to show mainly football games in 
its midwestern theaters and is now 
negotiating with Midwest colleges for 
tights. Here’s Paramount’s attitude 
summed up: “We don’t want to make 
a TV set out of the motion picture 
screen. 

On the other hand, Spyros Skouras, 
head of 20th Century-Fox, envisions 
theater TV in terms of huge variety 
shows, shown simultancously at special 
performances in hundreds of theaters. 
These programs would be so expensive, 
so big that no broadcast television 
sponsor could begin to compete with 
them. 


1. Spotty Experiments 


To date, theater TV has been on a 
very spotty basis as exhibitors have fum- 
bled for a pattern. The mainstay has 
been big events—President Truman’s 
speech before the United Nations in 


October, the Kefauver hearings, Mac- 
Arthur’s appearance before Congress— 
and sports. The results have been 
spotty, too, though good enough to en- 
courage the exhibitors. 

Take the MacArthur show. Theaters 
throughout the country suffered losses 
because people were glued to their radios 
or TV sets. But the theaters that car- 
ried the speech on large-screen TV 
made out much better. 

Other successful uses have been made 
of special events. The Palace Theater 
in Albany has pulled audiences of 2,- 
500 on specially piped-in basketball 
games. On the other hand, Boston’s 
Pilgrim Theater laid an egg when it 
piped in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 
¢ Football—The major test of theater 
TV so far has been that run off by five 
midwest United Paramount theaters. 
They had an exclusive last fall on the 
football games of the Big Ten. The 
chain actually suffered a loss for the 
season, but is still enthusiastic about 
the prospects. Observers point out that 
with, say, 25 theaters in the chain 
costs would be spread to the point 
where there would be a very healthy 
profit. 

This raises one of the thorny prob- 

lems immediately facing theater TV. 
It’s the old problem of the chicken vs. 
the egg. Exhibitors aren’t anxious to lay 
out cold cash for TV equipment until 
there is some assurance of important, 
regular programming. By the same 
token, such programming is unlikely 
unless there are enough paying custom- 
ers to bear the costs. 
e Expensive—Cost of equipping a 
theater today with large-screen TV is 
considerable. Radio Corp. of America 
charges about $16,000 be its equip- 
ment, a drop of $9,000 from the orig- 
inal price. RCA’s is the favored 
equipment today. Paramount will use 
RCA equipment in 20 of its new in- 
stallations. 

There are, however, other systems 
available. Paramount has one of its 
own. The Paramount system receives 
the television program, records it on 
film, and projects it onto the screen all 
in the space of one minute. Chief ad- 
vantage claimed is that programs can 
be “spotted” to conform to the thea- 
ter’s schedule of feature showings and 
repeated at later performances. They 
could even be sent over to neighbor- 
hood houses for second and_ third 
runs. (RCA’s system simultaneously 
receives and shows the program with- 
out the intermediate step of translating 
it onto film.) 
¢ Swiss Method—A third system, the 
Swiss Eidophor, has recently been 
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“Burial Insurance” 
for Business... ? 


If your business were burned-out tomorrow, the records 
indicate the chances are 2-out-of-5 that it would be dead 
as a doornail...and stay that way. 

For, while it may help cushion your financial loss, no 
indemnity check can take the place of scarce materials 
and equipment. No indemnity check can replace invalu- 
able, burned-out records. No indemnity check can bring 
back lost customers ... or skilled workmen who have 
strayed to other jobs. 

Therefore the only true protection for your business 
is to control fires that do start, preventing them from 


spreading and doing irreparable damage. Fires can be 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND ° BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


controlled by checking them at the source, when they 
start, with Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems. 
{ record of over seventy years shows that prac- 
tically every fire starting in buildings protected 
by Grinnell Sprinklers was extinguished before 
doing material damage. If you have fire insurance, 
you're probably paying for Grinnell Protection anyway 


...so why not have it! 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





PRODUCTION RATE 


5S Tames 0s Grea! 


Production soared when SPEED CLIPS® were incorporated in the re- 
design of film viewer. Other immediate benefits: new beauty, new 
sales appeal were added to product: new safety-in-use provided. 


The Tru-Vue Company recently put their film viewer 
through a complete redesign process. Out of this came 
a new method of installing lenses in the eyepieces. This 
vital product-improving design change was effected 
with “custom-built” SPEED CLIPS. The most important 
advantage was the simultaneous installation of both 
lenses instead of the one-at-a-time method previously 
used. Under actual assembly line conditions this pro- 
vided an increase in production from 400 units to 
2,000 units per day! 


Sy 


_ 
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New Viewer Design 





5 Old Style Viewer > 


Reports TRU-VUE Company, 
Rock Island, Illinois 


What’s more, the design of the viewer was streamlined 
for greater eye appeal, and for more economical plastic 
fabrication. Also, the lenses were secure and safe—no 
chance for them to become dislodged or lost, as they 
did in the old style viewer. 

All this adds up to real savings for Tru-Vue Company. 
Some of the same might be in order for your products. 
Find out the easy way—through a comprehensive 
Tinnerman Fastening Analysis. Sales offices in prin- 
cipal cities are ready to serve you—or write for details. 
TINNERMAN Propucts, INc., Dept. 12, Box 6688, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Limited, Hamilton. In England: Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


In original viewer, the lenses were 
held in place by separate socket 
in each eyepiece; only tight fit of 
socket retained lens. Now, arched 
SPEED CLIP snaps into place in 
eyepiece and holds lens firmly, yet 
resiliently in position 
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bought by 20th Century-Fox. It is 
claimed that the Eidophor technique 
projects a clearer, sharper picture, onto 
a larger screen. This equipment prob- 
ably won’t reach the market for two 
years. Industry talk is that it will be 
manufactured by General Precision 
Laboratories, Inc., which is already 
producing a 16-mm. theater-T'V system 
similar to that made by Paramount. 

¢ Half a Billion—The advocates of 
theater TV are apt to talk in hyper- 
boles. Nathan L. Halpern, consultant 
to the Theater Owners, estimates that 
there is a “potential total revenue of 
$500-million” in theater TV. He 
thinks that no less than 10,000 of the 
country’s 18,000 movie houses will 
eventually install larger-screen equip- 
ment. 


ll. The Channel Problem 


A lot depends on the result of the 
FCC’s forthcoming hearings. Various 
industry representatives will ask for 
everything in the spectrum. Best guess 
seems to be that the commission will 
compromise—give the special channels, 
but on bands so high in the spectrum 
that engineers have not yet figured 
out how to use them. However, in- 
dustry engineers figure they can lick 
any engineering problem the commis- 
sion gives them. 

The important thing, theater people 
argue, is to get hold of a chunk of 
the spectrum, somewhere, sometime. 
They insist that AT&T, even with ex- 
panded facilities, won’t be able to carry 
the load put upon it by any large-scale 
theater TV programming. 
¢ The Big Ifs—However, even if the 
exhibitors get what they want from 
FCC, a lot of industry observers won- 
der just how much good it will do in 
the end. Will people pay to see foot- 
ball games when they can see others 
free over their own TV sets? Why 
should movie houses pipe in expensive 
live shows when they can show better 
ones on film? These are only a few of 
the questions they ask. 

They also point out that the movies’ 
troubles are not due solely to televi- 
sion. They think that there are two 
long-term trends running against the 
movies. 

¢ Movies and movie cathedrals 
have lost their novelty appeal. 

¢ Population characteristics are 
unfavorable to the movies. Younger 
people are the movies’ best bulwark. 
But the current younger generation is 
busy at home raising families. It 
hasn’t enough time, money, or baby 
sitters to afford movies. 

The critics look on theater TV as a 
stopgap. It will go over, they think, as 
long as some areas don’t have TV or 
until more people have sets. But after 
that? They wonder. 
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molded from 


KOPPERS 
POLYSTYRENE 


Polysty ;. : Stanley Home Products, Inc. 
Mass. Molders: St. Clair Plastics, Watervliet, N. Y., and F. J. Kirk Molding 
Company, Clinton, Mass. 





@ Attractive packaging is a must for merchandise sold through 
Stanley Home Products “‘party” plan. And these reusable cutlery 
trays have that necessary eye-appeal—they’re molded from 
Koppers Polystyrene. 

Koppers Polystyrene 31—in opaque white, clear and ivory— 
adds more than just beauty to these trays. Its excellent molding 
characteristics mean fast, free flow for large areas and thin sections. 
And its light weight means more pieces per pound and lower unit cost. 

Defense measures have limited supplies of Koppers Polystyrene 
and have made allocation measures n . During this time, 
we want to work with you to obtain the best results from your use 
of Polystyrene (with special attention to military end uses)... 
to design new products to be made from Koppers Polystyrene 
when the supply situation again becomes more normal. 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE HAS MADE 
MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 
AND MANY BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 
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itcan’t néieen HERE!” 


That's right. Some well-intentioned individuals had it figured 
out that the hazard of fire at transformer sub-stations or industrial 
power generating units needed no particular study. So, as 
evidence, we offer the photograph above—proof of the fact 
that electrical equipment fires not only can, but do happen, and 
—with serious consequences. 

Although cee to this transformer bank and supporting 
structural members was severe, the unseen loss of man-hours, out- 
of-service time and other factors, actually represents the major 
damage. They’re losses, too, that seldom show up in fire reports. 

In these days of our nation’s need for maximum defense 
effort, you cannot afford to be without positive fire safety at all 
times. Qilomalic FIREFOG would have extinguished this 
electrical blaze instantly. Other systems of Qadomalic’ 
protection are av ailable for the safeguard of any classification 
of commercial, industrial, or institutional property. 

You can’t overextend your practicé of fire safety, for to 
“anticipate fire is to avoid its ravages. 

Stop fire ac its origin with Qilbmalie Goninklov provection. 

“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Nees. YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


dineigade IN FIRE PROTECTION 
DEVELOPS iT ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 
OFFICES a PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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Papers in Court 


Ad policies got them there. 
Two cases will settle how far a 
newspaper can go in compet- 
ing for business. 


Advertisers and newspaper publish- 
ers are watching closely two antitrust 
cases this week. The final decisions in 
both will pin down just what advertis- 
ing policies newspapers can or cannot 
pursue in regard to competitors. 

e Double Bill—Here’s the situation 
now: 

eIn Washington the Supreme 
Court agreed to review a lower court 
decision in the case involving the 
Lorain (Ohio) Journal. Last fall the 
District Court in Cleveland found the 
paper guilty of violating the Sherman 
act in refusing to sell space to adver- 
tisers who also patronized radio station 
WEOL (BW-—Sep.2’50,p28). 

e In New Orleans the District 

Court got under way with the anti- 
trust trial against New Orleans’ ‘Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co. The Justice 
Dept. accuses the paper of “‘illegal and 
unfair” advertising policies, which it 
says have hurt the New Orleans Item, 
its remaining competitor (BW —Jun. 
24°50,p50). 
e Unit Rates—The nub of the New Or- 
leans case is the “unit” advertising 
rates charged by the publisher for his 
morning Times-Picayune and _after- 
noon States. The antitrusters charge 
that through these combination rates 
the publisher forces advertisers to buy 
the afternoon paper to get into the 
Times-Picayune, the more desirable me- 
dium. This, they say, hurts the after- 
noon Item. 

The Times-Picayune counters with 
the claim that (1) it publishes a single 
paper with two editions under different 
titles, (2) unit rates are an accepted 
trade practice, and (3) if this violates 
the law, then the law is unconstitu- 
tional as abridging press freedom. 

The Times-Picayune case may have 
a heavy impact on newspaper adver- 
tising rate structures. Research com- 
piled by Standard Rate & Data Service 
shows that in 1949 there were 175 
publishers in the U.S. who published 
both a morning and evening news- 
paper. Nearly all (169) sold both classi- 
fied and national advertising at unit 
rates only. 
¢ Colorful—The Lorain Journal case, 
though less significant, is the more 
colorful of the two. That’s mainly be- 
cause of the personality of Samuel A. 
Horvitz, its majority owner. 

Horvitz, now 61, is a tough fighter 
who has run a small grocery store into 
a multimillion-dollar fortune in 31 
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CHARGED with Responsibility ... this can be said of every furnace in the 
Bristol mills, manned by veteran Brass-casters whose working instincts have been 
whetted to razor-edge by years on a job that’s really “for men, only.” Here begins Brass 
in true Bristol-Fashion...to be strictly “brought up” into sheet, rod and wire that 
proves to be Brass at its best . . . in every shipment ... on every job. The Bristol Brass 
Corporation, since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or warehouses in Boston, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Rochester. 


Another insight into the full meaning of: “Brass made Bristol-Fashion” 








They knew something was in the air! 


When Ford pried the lid off this 
box, a revolutionary new way to pack 
auto parts came to light. Custom was 
to spray bare metal surfaces with 
grease or oil. Then, before parts were 
usable, they had to have a “hot 
bath.”’ But after 3 months of open 
storage with only Angier VPI* Wrap 
to line this box, the floor pans came 
out shiny and clean. ‘No evidence of 


rust’’ said Ford's Export Division. 


industrial Protective Papers 
Since 1895 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


Because VPI takes the rust-making 
power out of air and moisture, you 
know when this invisible vapor is in 
the air. Today 8 big names in the auto- 
mobile world are saving priceless man- 
hours and valuable floor space with 
Angier VPI Wrap. It stands to reason 
that this proven vapor method can stop 
rust for you! Write: Angier Corpora- 
tion, Framingham 7, Mass. 





SHOPPING 
FOR 
EXHIBIT 


AY 3) 
? 


Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels “Time-Tight” 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 


Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
pended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 
“Time-Tight” Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 


Write for literature which contains com- 
plete information. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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years. Most of his money has come 
from his paving contracting company, 
Highway Construction Co., one of the 
largest in Ohio. He has also made 
money in Florida real estate. Never 
known to avoid a fight, he tackled the 
government’s case against the Journal 
with the same defiance he exhibited 
towards contractors in bidding. He has 
taken on labor unions, big-time busi- 
ness operators, political biggies—and 
has left a lot of scars. His Lorain Jour- 
nal was the first paper ever struck by 
the Newspaper Guild. 

e Private Fight—He silently entered 
the newspaper field in 1921 when he 
put up the money to purchase the Lor- 
ain Chronicle-Telegram. He formally 
took over in 1930, by which time the 
paper had become the Journal. Princi- 
pal reason given by Horvitz for buying 
the Lorain paper was: to “get a square 
deal” on paving contracts in Lorain 
County. 

His target was R. C. Hoiles, editor of 
the Lorain Times-Herald and publisher 
of the Mansfield (Ohio) News. Hoiles 
had been critical of Horvitz over a con- 
troversial paving deal. So bitter was the 
scrap that Horvitz established a paper 
in Mansfield to oppose Hoiles there, 
too. 

In the ensuing struggle, Hoiles lost 
heavily while Horvitz could make up 
any losses with income from other ac- 
tivities. In the end, Hoiles sold out 
his papers. Two years later, in 1932, 
Horvitz bought them both, killed them. 

Since then Horvitz’ only competition 
has been a Sunday weekly published in 
Lorain, the local Lorain radio station 
(WEOL), and the Mansfield station. 
¢ Radio Ban—Three years ago Horvitz, 
seeing the threat of radio to his papers, 
applied to FCC for permission to op- 
erate stations in Lorain and Mansfield. 
The application was denied. FCC said 
that Horvitz and his brother, Isidore, 
“operated their newspapers with a con- 
sistent obiective of suppressing compe- 
tition and establishing monopolies in 
advertising” (BW —Jan.28’50,p28). 

The Justice Dept.’s case against the 
Lorain Journal was brought in 1949, 
came to trial in March, 1950. The 
charge: seeking to restrain interstate 
commerce and to monopolize news and 
advertising in Lorain. Plenty of adver- 
tisers—Sears, Roebuck was one—testi- 
fied that their contracts with the Jour- 
nal had either been canceled or had 
not been renewed when they used the 
local radio station or the weekly news- 
paper. 

The court ruled out the paper’s ar- 
gument that freedom of the press was 
involved. “The defendants did not 
exercise their right of rejection because 
the advertising offered was offensive 
in substance,” said Judge Emerich B. 
Freed. An injunction followed this 
January. 
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Let Mr. Ray Blakeman, president of Blakeman Bros. Electric Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, tell you this story of savings with Plaskon Alkyd Mold- 
ing Compound in the manufacture of his company's commercial and 
residential watt-hour meter-mounting devices. Mr. Blakeman writes: 


“Tooling cost is about one-third using this material as compared to the 
tooling cost of other plastic materials”... We have found that Plaskon 
Alkyd lends itself very well to automatic molding, giving us a high 
production rate on automatic presses’...“Percentage of reworks and 
breakages is extremely low”...“Our particular device requires a high 
dielectric strength for which Plaskon Alkyd is noted”...“Since using 
Alkyd we have not had one operating failure...of our product.” 


Here is more evidence that parts can be molded better and faster at 
lower cost—with the amazing quick-curing plastic which has created 
new concepts of speed and economy in compression molding. 


It may pay you well to check the possibilities of Plaskon Alkyd 
in relation to your product. We will be glad to send you a complete 
set of the latest bulletins describing the many unusual proper- 
ties of this unusual thermosetting plastic molding compound. 


PLASKON DIVISION «.issty-owens-rord GLass COMPANY 

Toledo 6, Ohio PLA K 

In Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. ® 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Rochester, Los Angeles 
Manufacturers of Molding Compounds, Resin Glues, Coating Resins 





OPENING of the Materials Handling Exposition in Chicago last week wound up almost two years’ work by the exposition manager. 


Trade shows are like icebergs—the 
largest part of them doesn’t meet the 


For a Five-Day Trade Show, is ss nse tn 25000 bas 


ness executives visited one of the big- 

gest industrial circuses, the National 

ne Materials Handling Exposition held in 

wo ears Oo reparation Chicago’s International Amphitheatre. 
For five days they strolled around the 

eight acres of show space, looked at 


BOOTH SPACES were marked off in SIGN SHOP in the show was staffed by 16 who painted nearly 1,000 signs for exhibitors. 
chalk on Chicago Amphitheatre floor. They cost from $1 to $200. Most were last-minute orders. 
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$10-million worth of new equipment 
demonstrated by some 3,000 sales rep- 
resentatives, representing 240 differ- 
ent manufacturers. Some of them 
bought equipment on the spot; most 
left their names on prospect lists. 

e Behind the Scenes—What the visi- 
tors didn’t see was the months and 
months of painstaking preparation that 
made the show run smoothly. That 


ENGER staff was kept busy ieidinatnn 


packages of literature to exhibitors. 
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DRAWING LOTS for space in this year’s show took place at end of last show in 1949. 


was the job of Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
of New York, manager of industrial 
shows for the past 25 years and fre- 
quently referred to as “the Barnum 
& Bailey of industry.” 

Truman Clapp and Saul Poliak be- 
gan planning for last week’s show two 
years ago, right after they wound up 
the last Materials Handling Exhibition 
in Philadelphia. Picking the place was 


PHONES spotted by one exhibitor gave 
visitors directions to booths, restaurants. 


DUST FIXES DAM. When 30,000 gallons of 
water per minute began leaking through the 
Grand Coulee Dam, engineers plugged the leak 
with dust! They used bentonite, a volcanic 
clay dust that holds up to 15 times its own 
volume of water. 


KEEPS OIL SPIC AND SPAN. Air-Maze liquid 
filters remove abrasive particles from engine 
lubricants, fuels and hydraulic fluids. “Disc” 
construction provides many times more net 
effective filter area than other types of perma- 
nent filters. All-metal construction. Like new 
after cleaning. 


DUST SURRENDERS! Damaging dust can’t get 
into vacuum pump engines equipped with 
Air-Maze closed-circuit Multimaze filters. 
Multimaze filters remove practically all abra- 
sive dust and grit. They’re easily serviced — 
of all-metal construction. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIRCMAZE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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A close shave is the proud boast of many a 
fine razor blade. There’s no place here for 
rust and corrosion. A little thing, perhaps, 
but typical of the 1,001 metal parts now en- 
joying the safe, sure protection of Rhine- 
lander G& G* papers. 
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Jet planes and tanks machine guns and 
all the vast paraphernalia of defense require 
a million and one replacement parts which 
must be protected from rust and corrosion 
until used. Rhinelander’s special paper for 
ordnance wrapping contributes mightily to 


the solving of this important problem. 
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Just like mother used to make? Well, 
really, few mothers of yore could consistently 
make pie crust as good as almost any little 
housewife can today, using pie crust mix from 
a package (oh, yes... we make the latter). 


*Glassine and Greaseproof — the functional 
popers that do so many tough jobs well. 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





comparatively easy; Philadelphia and 
Chicago are the only two cities with 
auditoriums large and strong enough, 
adequate nearby hotel space, and con- 
venient transportation to handle the 
crowds that this show draws. 

Once a hall was picked, Clapp & 
Poliak draftsmen drew up a floor plan, 
placed booths for the best use of the 
space, Then exhibitors drew lots for 
their choice of position (picture, page 
52). The show managers use no sales- 
men to sell exhibit space; they mail out 
a prospectus outlining the objectives of 
the show and including a floor plan. 
That alone is usually enough to bring 
the customers in. 
¢ Promotion—Promoting attendance is 
another thing. For this, Clapp & 
Poliak advertised widely in business 
papers and by direct mail, and hired 
a public relations firm. Exhibitors did 
a big part of the promotion themselves 
—mentioning the show in their own 
ads and sending out a million advance 
registration cards. 

Actual administration of the show 
brought an overwhelming mass of de- 
tail. Everything had to be thought of, 
from availability of utilities on the 
floor to providing a matron in the la- 
dies’ washroom. Temporary telephone 
lines were installed on the floor—125 
of them, with two switchboards. Forty 
electricians laid 20,000 ft. of wiring 
for lights and motor installations. 
Fifty carpenters moved in to uncrate 
exhibits and assemble them. 

Inevitably, there was a jurisdictional 
dispute between the carpenters and 
machinery riggers over who should un- 
crate machinery. The show managers 
got the unions to postpone their de- 
bate until after the show. 

Charges to exhibitors for labor were 
high: $3.50 an hour for carpenters and 
$4 for electricians—double for over- 
time. 

The show manager also had to pro- 
vide rented furniture—chairs, settces, 
desks, tables, drapes, etc.—for most ex- 
hibitors. Ten truckloads of it came 
in from United Exposition Service 
Co. of Chicago. The pieces were rented 
to exhibitors at prices ranging from 
75¢ for a wastepaper basket to $75 
for a rug. 
¢ Dos and Don’ts—To help exhibitors 
plan their displays ahead of time, Clapp 
& Poliak printed a 15-page booklet of 
information and rules. It set limits on 
floor load and height of exhibits, de- 
fined types of signs (flashing lights 
and loud speakers were banned), and 
gave information on shipments, utili- 
ties available, etc. In the outdoor an- 
nex to the exhibit, there was no need 
to restrict height. When it found this 
out, one exhibitor, Clark Equipment 
Co., promptly ordered a blimp to fly 
over its outdoor space. 


Ideally, says Clapp & Poliak, an ex- 


position should be so carefully planned 
in advance that it will run by itself 
once the exhibits are set up. Prac- 
tically, it never works out that way. 
‘here is always a scurry to get last- 
minute work done while visitors are 
pressing at the doors. An hour before 
last week’s show opened, for example, 
riggers were still putting up canopies 
over the outdoor exhibits. They 
couldn’t go on until all the high ma- 
chinery was moved in. Some of it was 
much delayed in shipment. 

e Payoff—As an exposition manager, 
Clapp & Poliak gets its income two 
ways. It may hire its services out to a 
trade association and get paid on a 
fee basis. Or it may own all a show it- 
self as it does in the case of the Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition. It gets its 
income from rentals of booth space less 
charges for advertising, promotion, and 
rental of the hall. 

The company estimates that the ma- 
terials handling industry spent about 
$3-million putting on the Chicago 
show. Of that, only about 7% or 8% 
was spent for actual rental of exhibit 
space. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





California beer market is shrinking for 
midwestern and eastern brewers. They 
rode crest of wartime population shifts, 
commanded 25% of the California mar- 
ket by 1948. Now they’ve slipped to 
19.4% of the total. 

@ 
Allied Stores hit net sales of $439.9- 
million last year. That’s an increase of 
7.9% over the year before. Inventories 
at the yearend were $67-million, an in- 
crease of 28.7% since the beginning of 
the year. 

; e 

Brown Shoe Co. is acquiring Wohl 
Shoe Co., which is reported to do a 
retail business of about $35-million a 
year. This will give Brown 154 retail 
outlets of its own. Currently it sells 
through 482 franchise stores. 

* 
Gas appliance output during the first 
quarter hit record highs, says the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Assn. Manu- 
facturers’ deliveries of water heaters 
came to 680,600, a 47.7% increase over 
the first quarter of 1950. Ranges hit 
813,300, up 27.5%. 

* 
“Telicon” is an infringement of the 
trade name “Telechron,” according to 
a decision of the U. S. District Court of 
Delaware. It enjoined Telicon, Inc., 
from further infringement. Suit was 
brought by Telechron, Inc. Both com- 
panies make radios, TV sets, electric 
clocks. 
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NEMIA affects millions of people, 
both young and old, in our country 
today. Fortunately, medical science has 


accomplished wonders in treating cer- 
tain types of this disease. 

Anemia caused by a deficiency of 
iron can be easily cured. This is usually 
accomplished by taking medicine con- 
taining concentrated iron which the 
doctor prescribes. Foods such as lean 
meat, eggs, and green, leafy vegetables 
are rich in iron and should be included 
in the diet. 


What Medical Science Is Doing. 

The control of pernicious anemia is 
one of the great triumphs of modern 
medicine. Less than twenty-five years 
ago, victims of this disease generally 
lived only two and one-half years from 
the time the condition was diagnosed. 

In 1926, however, a substance was 
found in liver that usually would do 
much to control pernicious anemia. To- 
day, as a result of this discovery, the 
one hundred thousand people in the 
United States with this disease are able 
to live nearly normal lives. 


Continuing research has developed 





Normal blood looks 
like this through a mi- 
Pe croscope. The red cells 

€ é é o 
SY count of coloring 
- 
matter, or hemoglo- 
bin, a substance necessary for the 
transportation of oxygen through- 
out the body. 
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Anemic blood, from a 
victim of nutritional 
or iron-deficiency ane- 
mia, looks like this. 
The red cells are re- 

duced in number, and are pale in 
color because they lack sufficient 
hemoglobin. 





other effective weapons against this 
disease—for example, vitamin B-12. 
This vitamin controls pernicious ane- 
mia as effectively as liver extract. 


Authorities say that there are many 
different types of anemia, each of which 
has a specific cause. Various dietary de- 
ficiencies, defects in the functions of 
the organs that manufacture blood cor- 


puscles, exposure to toxic substances, 
and certain underlying chronic condi- 
tions or infections may be responsible 
for it. 


What You Can Do.... 


Anemia may develop gradually. 
Often the first symptoms—such as 
fatigue, weakness, and nervousness— 
may not seem serious enough to de- 
mand medical attention. 

If these symptoms persist, however, 
they should receive proper medical at- 
tention. Specialists say that it is unwise 
to resort to any form of self-treatment. 
They emphasize that anemia can be 
cured or controlled only when the exact 
cause of the disease is determined and 
appropriate treatment is given. 

The strength and vitality of every 
part of the body depend upon an ade- 
quate supply of normal, healthy blood. 
That is why it is wise for everyone to 
consult the doctor promptly if anemia 
is suspected. If the disease is diagnosed 
early, patients can usually be restored 
to normal good health, providing they 
follow the doctor’s advice about treat- 
ment, diet, and other factors. 





THE WORLD'S BEST LAWN MOWER 


ONLY ECLIPSE OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES 
Goodyear puncture 
proof tires 
Briggs & Stratton 
Power driven sharpener 4-cycle engine 
Five sharp dura Finger-tip controls 
blades Patented floating 
Oil tempered lower natural-grip, 
knife all-steel handles 
Timken bearings in reel 
Positive action clutc 
Diamond roller chsin 
drive 


ROCKET 


Power driven wheels 
Power driven heavy 
duty reel 


Value leader 
since 1938. 
Effortless, 
dependable, 
precision 
mowing for 
the average 
lawn. 
Standard 
and Hi-Cut 
models. 


Model names are trade 
marks of The Eclipse 
Lawn Mt wer Co, 


LARK 18” 


MORE 
BEAUTIFUL 
LAWN 


Write for 
your copy of 
this free 
booklet 
written by 
prominent 
authority. 
Priced much lower 
than you'd expect for the quality you get. 


® Precision-built Eclipse power lawn 
mowers have every outstanding and ex- 
clusive feature for easier, economical lawn 
mowing. Point by point comparison is 
convincing proof. Each year...as your 
Eclipse provides unmatched pe rformance 
-- you realize that here is a value never 
equalled. With Eclipse, you finish faster 
..- feel fresher. 
THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. 
Division of Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation 

705 Railroad Street Prophetstown, Illinois 


Eclipse Power Lawn Mowers are manufactured in 
Canada by MAXweELL, LimireD, St. Marys, Canada 


POWER LAWN MOWERS BY 


Eclipse 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
HAND AND POWER MODELS 





Toolbuilder Keeps Its Hedge 


In spite of the revival of defense business, Warner & 
Swasey will keep the construction equipment business that it built 
up as a sideline after World War Il. 


When World War II ended, a Iot 
of industrial plants had to diversify or 
see their business go to pot. From 1945 
to 1950, they carefully developed new 
lines to take up the slack in their ex- 
panded facilities. Now that war busi- 
ness is flooding back, these companies 
face a crucial decision: Shall they 
abandon the new lines they have built 
up so lovingly, or shall they try to keep 
them going? 

Warner & Swasey Co., maker of ma- 
chine tools, didn’t waste any time mak- 
ing up its mind. Its new piece of con- 
struction equipment, the Gradall, is 
doing so well that the company plans to 
continue production, even though or- 
ders for machine tools are pouring in. 
It also plans to keep the special dis- 
tributor organization it has set up to 
handle sales. Building this organization 
has been as much of a problem for 
W8&S as building the Gradall itself. 

e Diversification—Before the end of 
World War II the company’s postwar 
planning committee screened some 

200 products, looking for items that 
would provide new business when the 
inevitable slump in machine tools hit. 
It decided that Gradall was one of the 
two products that would fit into W&S’ 
manufacturing pattern. ‘The other was 
textile machinery. 

Textile machinery didn’t present 
any marketing problems. It’s sold the 
way W6&S sells its machine tools—by 
technically trained salesmen. But sell- 
ing construction equipment, W&S 
found, requires a different technique. 
It calls for a distributor organization. 

The reasons for selling through dis- 
tributors are sound, W&S found after 
talking to other construction equip- 
ment makers. In the first place, manu- 
facturers find it too expensive to han- 
dle trade-ins of old equipment. And 
trade-ins are just as common and neces- 
sary in the construction equipment field 
as in the automotive field. 

Furthermore, construction equip- 
ment requires fast, on-the-spot service. 
A manufacturer can’t blanket the coun- 
try with service men and expect to make 
money. A distributor, who is usually 
close geographically to his customers, is 
known—and patronized—for the service 
he offers. 
¢ Distributors Got the Job—Basically, 
it boils down to a point of economics. 
Manufacturers can’t afford to perform 
the services that distributors can. Be- 
yond that, the construction equipment 
field is peculiar in that contractors tend 


to rely more on the reputation and 
service of the distributor than on the 
selling points made by a manufacturer. 
Contractors work closely with equip- 
ment distributors, too, in order to get 
the best deals on trade-ins and to buy a 
complete line of the equipment they'll 
need for a construction job. 

e Slow Start—So W&S decided to sell 
through established construction equip- 
ment distributors. But the company 
moved slowly in setting up its distribu- 
tor organization. It started with one 
distributor, added one at a time; today 
there are 60. Distributors were screened 
with an eye to two things: (1) whether 
they were financially responsible, and 
(2) whether they were small enough in 
terms of earnings to have the incentive 
to go out and do a real selling job. 

¢ Know Your Machine—Another rea- 
son for moving slowly was the realiza- 
tion that the new equipment would run 
into operating troubles at first. The 
Gradall is a multipurpose machine, op- 
erated hydraulically. An operator must 
be familiar with the machine before he 
can put it through its paces. And it 
took time to instruct distributors’ sales 
and service staffs in the operating tech- 
niques and the jobs the Gradall can do. 

The Gradall division put on demon- 
strations for distributors, until they 
knew the machine inside and out. And 
distributors had to purchase one Grad- 
all to use for their own demonstration 
purposes—a real necessity in selling con- 
struction equipment. That sealed their 
sincerity as far as W&S was concerned. 
If they'd invest about $20,000, W&S 
was convinced they’d do a real selling 
job. 
¢ Proved Performance—Though the 
company was new to the construction 
equipment field, it sold itself on the 
basis of the Gradall’s proved perform- 
ance. One selling point: W&S_ has 
made precision machine tools success- 
fully since 1880. 

Despite the upsurge in machine tool 
orders since the start of the Korean 
war, production is going right ahead on 
the Gradall. Company officials feel the 
division can stand on its own feet. They 
demonstrated their faith last fall by 
moving Gradall to a plant of its own 
in New Philadelphia, dh hio. Right now, 
the Gradall division is devoting about 
one-third of its production to govern- 
ment orders. With the construction 
equipment industry classified as essen- 
tial to the mobilization effort, W&S ex- 
pects no significant cutbacks. 
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Workers ave Willing... se see Ana’ of Plomty * 


The records of successful manufacturess in The Land 


Workers in the great territory served by the Norfolk 
and Western Railway are men who don’t feel that the of Plenty show that willing workers represent one of 
world owes them a living . . . men who like the com- the major advantages of this great and growing in- 
munities in which they live . . . men with the STAY- dustrial region. 

ility which creates job experience for the worker and z : 
pes PR witb P ! For complete, exact information about The Land of 
smoother operations ease for the employer. : : Hae 

Many of these workers are sons following their Plenty — furnished in confidence and without obligation 

— write the Industrial and Agricultusal Department, 


fathers in their trade. They are intelligent, and their 
abilities are easily adapted to skilled phases of manu- Drawer B -407, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, 
facturing. Virginia. 


Ask for this free booklet, “INDUSTRIAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES IN THE LAND OF PLENTY.” Ic 
gives you a good picture of the general industrial 
advantages of the region. Let the Norfolk and 
Western give you a detailed picture of the specific 

{| advantages for your particular type of industry. 


oofpotk... Westere. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk 
and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North. Carolina, 
Maryland and Kentucky. 


LAND OF PLENTY 





“BEST AIR CONDITIONING JOB in on existing building in Texas,” says Paul E. 
Wise of Houston’s Sterling Building, one of many recent G-E Personal Weather 
Control installations. To save space, particularly important in existing buildings 
that were not originally designed for air conditioning, small-size, high-pressure 
ducts were used for ventilation. Consulting engineer: Hollis U. Bible. Air condi- 
tioning contractor: Sebastian Air Conditioning Corporation. 


SHERATON HOTEL IN ST. LOUIS installed a G-E Personal Weather Control 
System in 1949. Expressing “comolete satisfaction,” Sheraton Corporation has 
since installed these systems in its hotels in many other cities. Units in unoc- 
cupied rooms can be shut off, saving power cost. They filter air, keeping coils 
clean and at top efficiency. Air conditioning contractor: Natkin and Company. 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


In Houston, 


St. Louis, New York... 


G-E Personal 
Weather Control 


is saving’ space, 


cutting cost 














LUXURIOUS APARTMENTS now being built at Sutton Place South, 
53-54 Sts., New York City, will give tenants individual climate 
control with over 1200 G-E room units. General contractor: Paul 
Tishman Company, Inc. Architect: Arthur Weiser, Consulting engi- 
neer: Rutherford L. Stinard. Air conditioning contractor: Raisler Corp. 





COMPACT, 9-INCH DEEP UNITS in each room take little space, yet 
circulate air gently through large area. Units are supplied with attractive 
cabinets (above) or without cabinets for concealed applications. Simple 
pipe runs circulate chilled water for summer air conditioning, hot water 
for winter heating. Windows are never blocked. 


Consider how G-E Air Conditioning can 


Because space means money in both new and existing 
buildings, General Electric Personal Weather Control 
Systems have been designed for installation with small- 
size, space-saving ducts or no ducts at all. 

These extremely flexible systems heat in winter and 
cool in summer. Individual room air conditioners (shown 
above) are supplied with chilled or hot water through 
simple pipe runs from a central source. 

In new buildings, such as the apartments at Sutton 
Place South, 53-54 Sts., (at left) New York, the use of wall 
apertures for ventilation eliminates the need for ductwork 
and cuts installation cost. In existing buildings such as 
Houston’s Sterling Building and the Hotel Sheraton in 
St. Louis, adaptability of ventilation methods to individ- 
ual needs avoids the necessity of building alterations. 


Flexibility Means Economy. ... Future space rearrange- 
ment ‘is simplified by the use of G-E room units because 
of their flexibility in capacity. G-E Air Conditioning pays 
off in operating cost reduction, too. During periods of 
system start-up or reduced occupancy, the room units can 


a ar | 


EXTRA-EFFICIENT, QUIETER! G. E.’s room units filter all air, protecting 
coils from dust and dirt which cut efficiency drastically. Filter replacement 
takes less than a minute—it’s much simpler and cheaper than cosfly coil 
cleaning. G-E units are quiet! There’s no compressor in the room unit, 
just the quiet G-E motor and velvet-smooth, low-speed fans. 


make your building more profitable 


be operated without the expense of running central ven- 
tilation equipment. Units in unoccupied rooms can be 
shut off. G-E systems often require less compressor ca- 
pacity, saving both installed and operating cost. 


Building Value Increases... Tenants enjoy living or work- 
ing where they get individual finger-tip control of climate 
without disturbing other rooms. Greater tenant satisfac- 
tion means lower turnover, more profitable occupancy. 


Cuts Maintenance Cost...“Never had to replace one,” 
says Clay J. Berry of the Fair Building, Fort Worth, Texas, 
where 500 G-E room units have been in use since 1939. 

“Maintenance cost has been no factor, and operating 
cost has been surprisingly low,” says E. F. Puls, National 
City Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Owner satisfaction like this is one of the reasons why 
G-E Personal Weather Control is going into buildings like 
New York’s new Dun and Bradstreet Building...12 Shera- 
ton Hotels...and banks, hospitals, and other structures in 
many parts of the country. 


See our catalog in Sweet's 


| Data on G-E Air 
- Conditioning Systems 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Air Conditioning Department, Sec. BWW-8, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Please send me without obligation 


0 G-E Central Plant Air Conditioning 


NEW G-E CENTRAL PLANT SYSTEM for New York 
City building. The beautiful new 25-story office build- 
ing at 575 Madison Avenue uses 43 G-E large-space 
air conditioners, To save ductwork, units are installed 
on all floors. General contractor: Uris Brothers. Archi- 
tect: Emery Roth & Sons. Consulting engineer: Ruther- 
ford L. Stinard, Air conditioning contractor: Raisler Corp. 
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STUDY REPORT 
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BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 West 80th Street . Cleveland 2, Ohio 
In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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TRADERS call their bids on hide futures at New York’s Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


TENTH OF A SERIES 


Making Commodity Prices 


One of the facts of life that every 
schoolboy learns early is that you can’t 
add apples and oranges. It would seem 
to be even more true when you try to 
add wheat, rubber, sugar, and_ steel 
scrap. But it can be done—and is done 
regularly. 

Adding 2 sles and oranges to make 
orpples or «_ pranges is a pushover com- 
pared to adding up everything that goes 
into the scattered, heterogeneous pile of 
rusty metal, bushels of grain, tubs of 
butter, and tons of what-not that make 
up the commodities market—especially 
if you want to come out with one num- 
ber that gives you some idea of how the 
prices of the whole pile are behaving. 
But that is what the statistician does 
every time he contructs a commodity 
price index. 
¢ Market Is Any Place—The commodi- 
ties market isn’t a place. It isn’t even 
a specific group of places. It is any 
place where commodities are traded; 
that can be at organized exchanges, 
through regular dealers, or in some bar 
over a couple of drinks. Commodities 
are real things—though the term “com- 
modities market” and the use that 
words like wheat, rubber, and onions 
are put to in the market tend to obscure 
that fact. 
¢ Haves and Have-Nots—Spot, or cash, 
commodities refer to these items when 


they are actually sold by people who 
have them to people who want them. 
The people who have them probably 
only have the receipts to show that they 
have them in warehouses somewhere 
and may bring samples of them to the 
floor of the exchange or wherever the 
deal is made. And the people who want 
them for the most part are processors— 
millers buying grain, tire makers buying 
rubber, etc. Some speculators buy spot 
commodities and store them, waiting for 
market rises, but they are an insignif- 
cant minority of the traders in the 
market. 

Those things known as commodities 
have a couple of other things in com- 
mon. They are consistent in quality 
and can be graded in such a way that 
the name or number of any grade refers 
to practically the identical quality in 
every case. In addition, commodities 
are not perishable over fairly long 
periods of time. Refrigerated eggs or 
butter may not last forever,- but they 
keep for months. 
¢ One Market—When commodities are 
traded daily on organized exchanges— 
as in the case of grain, rubber, sugar, 
and coffee—every buyer and every seller 
knows what grades are being turned 
over all the time and at what prices. 
Moreover, there’s nothing to getting an 
average price or a closing price for a 
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TQ D A 4 Crotty-run factory restaurant 
helps solve these manpower problems 


Right now, with manpower and 





output at a premium, in-plant 

feeding the Crotty-way has many 

practical advantages. The experience 

of plants, in 45 cities across the 

country, clearly shows that a well 

thought-of, Crotty-run employee 
Prevents mid-shift cafeteria solves a multitude of 
letdown problems. . 


If you need a lunchroom... 

Crotty Brothers will help you set up a 
feeding method that can be quickly and 
economically installed in your present 
facilities 


If you now run your own... 

Crotty Brothers will relieve your people 
of all supervisory time, trouble and 
expense. . and assume full responsibility 


for its satisfactory operation 


Now is the time to act! Your firm 
will need every advantage in the 
difficult months ahead. So fill in the 
coupon, and mail it today for the free 
booklet “Employee Feeding Methods” 
and checklist of Successful Operating 


+e: CHECKLIST Successful Operating Procedures 
A quick, easy way to profit from the experience of others...make 
sure your plant restaurant is functioning most efficiently...getting 
greatest possible employee relations benefits. Mail coupon. 


Procedures. 


A few 
of the many nationally 
known companies 


served by Crotty for 


10 years or longer: 
PTrTTTTTtttt 

American Woolen Co., « Uy, 

Lawrence, Mass. 
Crane Company, Chicago, lil. =) CROTTY BROS., INC. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc, 137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

peepee ee Please send me without obligation your FREE Checklist 
—_ > wag: acta and Booklet “Employee Feeding Methods”. 

ruck Corp., Allentown, Penn. 


United States Rubber 
Ganon es Claire, Wisc. BROTH ERS IN c; COMPANY NAME 


General Motors Corp., 4 
New Deporture Division, OPERATING IN 16 STATES AND 45 CITIES 


Meriden, Conn, 137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST,, CHICAGO 2, ILL 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEX. 
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FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 





tONS? Rings 2 


Cylinder Sleeves? 


Submit your industrial needs to 


Scaled Fower 


— you make diesel engines 

or ditching machines— outboard 
motors or air-conditioning equipment— 
hydraulic hoists or power-driven lawn- 
mowers—Sealed Power can supply you 
with dependable piston rings, pistons, 


pis 

















and cylinder sleeves. 


than 80% of all makes « of passenger cars 


and commercial engines. 


Sealed Power’s forty years of 

leadership in the automotive 

field can give you the benefit of 

experience, facilities, and engi- 

neering skill not available else- 
where. We are now serving many manufacturers in many 
industries outside the automotive field. 


For examples of what we have done for 
them, and for information as to what we 
can do for you, address a detailed inquiry 
to us today. Our staff is eager to help you 
make your good equipment even better! 


SEALED POWER CORPORATION 
Main office and factory—Muskegon, Michigan. Factories at St. johns, Mich. and Rochester, Ind, 


Best for every industrial use 


Sealed Power 


PISTON RINGS : PISTONS 
CYLINDER SLEEVES 





day’s trading in any grade. Some grain, 
sugar, OF other goods may be traded 
privately by individuals who never get 
near an exchange. And some com- 
modities are traded on more than one 
exchange. Due to differences in ship- 
ping costs, there will be a variety of 
prices for the same grade traded at dif- 
ferent places. But everyone has access 
to the prices on all the exchanges all 
the time, so it’s really one market. 

e¢ What to Add?—The best way to get 
a complete picture of commodities 
would be to add in every grade of every 
commodity traded anywhere in the 
country. Even if that were possible, it 
would take so long to compile the in- 
formation that by the time it was com- 
pleted it would ‘be six months out of 
date. 

So you compromise; you make a 
selection of commodities, the most 
actively traded ones, and you pick one 
or two grades of each one. When they 
are added together they give a number 
that is a pretty good sum of the whole 
market. 

There are many sources for these in- 

dexes—which is what these sums are 
called. Since there are a lot of possible 
ingredients and since there are good 
reasons for including or excluding many 
of them, everybody’s index varies a little 
from the next one. 
e Based on Three—In order to com- 
pensate for these variations, BUSINESS 
WEEK uses three different indexes as 
Figures of the Week. The result is a 
little broader view of commodities than 
you could get with just one index. 

The three indexes used are the daily 
spot commodities index of Moody's 
Investors Service, and two put out by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Dept. of Labor—industrial raw materials 
and domestic farm products. 
¢ Moody’s Index—Moody’s adds up 15 
commodities—the ones that were the 
most heavily traded (dollarwise) when 
it began its computation in the carly 
thirties. The base, called 100 in statis- 
tics, was figured on the prices of these 
15 commodities on Dec. 31, 1931. 

Moody’s does more than simply add 
up the prices each day; it weighs them 
first. This is something like stacking 
the cards—it gives some commodities, 
the more important ones, more impor- 
tance in the total than others. 

Moody’s gets prices from commodity 
brokers and dealers who feed them in 
every day at the close of business. ‘They 
cover standard grades at major markets. 
And where the commodity isn’t traded 
on an organized exchange, they cover 
average prices of major dealers during 
the day. 

e Wide Selection—BLS does substan- 
tially the same thing to get its figures, 
but it uses a little larger selection--28 
commodities in its general index. Bust- 
NESS WEEK uses two special indexes, 
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GET EXTRA SERVICE 
ON EVERY SURFACE 


—at no extra cost! 


In industrial plants, in mills, 
in warehouses, Du Pont DuLux 
Maintenance Finishes have proved 
their outstanding ability to give 
extra months—and even years—of 
protection . . . to stretch the value 
of your maintenance painting dollar. 

For years, Du Pont has been 
studying maintenance painting 
problems. From this research has 
come a new high standard in mainte- 
nance finishes— DuLux, a product 
that has proved its superiority 
through years of on-the-job per- 
formance. 

Today, there’s a special DuLux 
finish for every plant maintenance 


SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET > : ; 


Q@UPONDPAINTS 


for every purpose 


REG. Us. PaT. OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living 
. +. through Chemistry 


job. Every one has been rigidly pre- 
tested in the laboratory . . . and 
brought to its highest degree of ex- 
cellence technically and economi- 
cally. 

So remember: for durability, econ- 
omy and protection, you can count 
on a maintenance finish that bears 
the DuLUx name. Send for the FREE 
24-page book that tells you how 
DuLux can serve your business. 
Mail the coupon today! 


Specially formulated 
for maximum durability, 
economy and protection: 


For better seeing conditions 


Dutvux Color Conditioning paints 
come in scientifically selected colors 
that maintain correct brightness 
ratios, reduce eyestrain. What’s 
more, these paints produce a dur- 
able finish that takes years of rough 
treatment on interior walls, dados 
and trim. 


To boost production 


Dutux Machinery Enamel comes 
in colors that provide the proper 
contrast between machines and 
materials being fabricated. This 
top-quality finish also has excellent 
impact resistance and high resist- 
ance to the softening action of oils. 


To reduce accidents 


Dutux Safety Color Code sym- 
bols and colors instantly identify 
fire-protection and first-aid equip- 
ment . . . keep personnel alert in 
danger areas of your plant. 


To protect metal surfaces 


inside and out, there’s a special 
line of Dutux Metal Protective 
paints. They have superb dur- 
ability . . . color and gloss retention 
. . resistance to fungus, moisture, 
corrosion, checking and cracking. 


To avoid costly tie-ups 


in your plant, Dutux High- 
Hiding Maintenance White is spec- 
ially formulated to cover previously 
painted surfaces in just one coat. It 
produces a brilliant white finish 
that dries to a high luster and has 
remarkable resistance to yellowing. 


To repaint less often 


specify Dutux Trim and Shutter 
—a quick drying, high-gloss finish 
for exterior trim work. It comes in 
a range of attractive colors formu- 
lated for long-term durability. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW-15 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Name 

Title__ 

Firm 
Address 
City and State 


Please send me, at no cost, the new 
24-page book about DULUX Mainte- 
nance Finishes. 


| 








COMPLETED iN 1948, the world’s largest alumi- 
num rolling mill was built by Alcoa to provide 
longer and wider sheets. Now humming with 
production to supply better planes, lighter 
tanks, air-borne and water-borne equipment. 


/f we meet you on the uphill pull... 


In this road we live on, there has been many an uphill 
climb. Today we face another. Rearmament, 

piled on top of civilian needs, creates a demand for 
most raw materials that America’s productive capacity 
cannot immediately satisfy. Aluminum is no exception. 
But you and we have both climbed hills before. 


And some of the most important milestones on this 
sixty-three-year-long road we live on had little to do 
with supplying metal. They mark places where Alcoa 
people went more than halfway to help someone 

use aluminum more economically .. . or specify it 
properly... or utilize a more available form. 

Other milestones—recent ones—mark places where 
we've gone more than halfway to meet increasing 
needs for aluminum—yours and Uncle Sam’s. 


If we meet on the uphill pull, you may say, “But I ' 
’ . . ” . D 
can’t run my machines on co-operation!” We think NOV. 29, 1950, Alcoa announced _ plans to sp 7. 
_ : America’s production. of defense aluminum over 25%, 
we can prove that a lot of Alcoa co-operation, end 0 week later, “Cidel™ Wilson: Mises aaniee ine. 
combined with the aluminum available, will go a long president, delivered this first pig of defense aluminum 
way. Let us try. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, to General Services Administrator Jess Larson for 


2193E Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. America’s stockpile. 


ALCOA 


A business built ow Co-operation 


COMPLETED IN 1950, Alcoa’s new Texas reduction 
plant added 114 million pounds a year to America’s 
aluminum productive capacity. In less than two years, 
its 18'% acres of buildings grew on a Texas plain. 








Milliron’s Department Store, in Los Angeles, is one of 


the most modern merchandising units in the world. 


Crack designers were assigned to put sales effective- 
ness and operating efficiency into every nook and 
cranny. 

With this objective, they specified floors of Tile-Tex* 
Asphalt Tile. For Tile-Tex has a property very impor- 
tant to retail interiors. Laid in a solid, single color 
pattern of marbleized tiles, it enables designers to cre- 
ate a floor that provides an attractive background for 
merchandise on display ... without 
calling attention to itself. 

Yet the very fact that Tile-Tex is 
installed a tile at a time... plus an 
unusually wide range of color —e 
offers an almost unlimited choice of 


patterns, if that’s a requirement. 


“Tile -Tex 


ASPHALT 


FLOORS was 


HELPS SALES APPEAL 


And there are other characteristics . . . important 
to floor. 

Tile-Tex is extraordinarily durable. You're laying 
the foundation for many, many years of flooring ser- 
vice when you select these quality asphalt tiles. 

Maintenance is a simple, economical routine: Daily 
sweeping to remove loose dirt, periodic washing, 
water-waxing (if desired). 

All of these advantages, plus low installed cost, add 
up to amazingly low cost- per-square-foot- per-year. 

Comprehensive literature and 
complete specifications are yours 
for the asking. Just write: THE 
TILE-TEX DIVISION, The Flintkote 

mpany, Dept. C, 1234 McKinley 
St., Chicago Heights, III. 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 





which are made up of ingredients of 
the general index. 

¢ Reliable for Trends—Since these in- 
dexes were set up, ceiling prices and 
other factors have resulted in reducing 
or even temporarily suspending trade in 
some of these commodities. But for the 
most part, they are still actively traded 
every day. So they can be used to get 
an idea of price movements and trends 
in the basic raw materials of life and 
industry—from food, clothing, and 
shelter to industrial products. There’s 
no question that they cover the most 
important prices in the economy. 

¢ Indicator Only—The important thing 
to remember is that each is a daily index 
(although BusINESs WEEK averages them 
for each week), and each fluctuates 
with the daily ups and downs of the 
markets. And these daily ups and 
downs are frequent, often violent, and 
do not necessarily indicate the general 
trends. But when major turns in com- 
modity prices are in the making, they 
show up in these indexes fast. The 
thing to watch is that you’re not con- 
fusing insignificant day-to-day fluctua- 
tions with major movements. 

Even where the indexes show a sub- 
stantial and significant change, you 
can’t use the numbers as an exact meas- 
ure of that change. A 10% rise in 
Moody’s doesn’t mean that the market 
in general or that business activity or 
anything clse except the index is up 
exactly 10%. 

The next step after a major move is 
indicated by a daily index is to check 
individual prices to see which ones are 
making the big turns. The indicators 
are strictly indicators. ‘hey tell that 
something is happening—they don’t tell 
how, why, or where. 
¢ Futures Market—Another thing spot 
commodity indexes don’t cover is the 
commodity futures market. This is the 
buying and sclling on the commodity 
exchanges of commodities for delivery 
at some future date. 
¢ Hedging—T'wo kinds of trading are 
carried on in futures: hedging and spec- 
ulating. Hedging is the means by which 
a businessman who either uses or pro- 
duces a commodity minimizes losses 
(and gains) from changes in price of 
the commodity to be received, to be 
shipped, or still growing. It is a way 
for the producer or processor to stick 
to his own business of producing or 
processing a commodity without having 
to worry about being a_ professional 
speculator as well—although hedging in- 
volves plenty of trading. 

Here’s an example—an oversimplified 
one, but one that shows the basic idea 
of a hedge. A flour miller has con- 
tracted to deliver a certain quantity of 
flour three months from now. To make 
the grade of flour called for and to 
make a profit on it, he needs 1,000 bu. 
of No. 2 hard winter wheat at today’s 
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May we measure the Cincinnati area against your 
specific needs...and supply you with a complete, 
factual (and confidential) report? 


Chances are, you already have some 
interesting facts about this area on the 
table. [ts central location, for instance. 
40% of the nation’s active, buying 
population lives within easy, low-cost 
reach, in a 400-mile circle. You 
probably also know how close this area 
is to raw materials, particularly heavy 
basics like coal and steel. You may 
be familiar with Cincinnati’s more- 
than-adequate transportation facilities: 
eight major trunk rail lines, over a 
hundred interstate truck lines, and 
the Ohio River, which serves the entire 


Central United States as a main artery 
of minimum-cost transportation. And 
undoubtedly you know something of 
the reputation this area’s people havé 
—for being solid and dependable, 
with Made-In-America ideas. 


But you have other questions. . . other 
specific requirements. We’d welcome a 
chance to match them with a specific, 
individual study and confidential re- 
port to help you decide if the 
Cincinnati area is .. . the one best spot 
for your new plant. 





For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 


vs a uae 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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’ Put These Advantages 
» To Work For You! 
Douglas fir plywood is real 
wood, cross-bonded into 
panels that are: 
Large, Light, Rigid 


Stronger than Steel 
(pound for pound) 


Rugged, Durable 
Split-Proof 
Puncture-Proof 
Crack-Proof 
Shatter-Proof 
Dimensionally Stable 
Versatile* 
Easy to Handle 
Easy to Saw 
Easy to “Jig” 
Easy to Nail 
Easy to Fasten 
Easy to Give 
Easy to Bend 
Easy to Finish 


*Two types: waterproof-bond 
EXTERIOR; moisture-resistant 
INTERIOR. Several appearance 
grades. Panels 4’x8’ most ver- 
satile; smaller and larger sizes, 
too—including “extra long". 
Several thicknesses. Produced 
to rigid requirements of U. S. 
Commercial Standard CS45-48 


Solves 
Problems! 








WANT To improve a product? Build a 
plant? Remodel a building? Need better 
‘storage bins, cabinets, shelving, parti- 
tions? Seeking a container material that’s 
light, strong, rigid, tough? Investigate 
Douglas fir plywood! It’s real wood in 
big, cross-laminated panels; durable, 
versatile—as workable as only wood can 
be. Plywood solves problems for archi- 
tects, contractors, engineers. For rail- 
roads, boat-yards, truck builders, design- 
ers, display men, sign shops, shippers. 
Plywood can solve your problems, too. 


Plywood Simplifies Pattern Making; Plywood Provides Strong, Rigid, 
Offers Design Adaptability Light-Weight Subflooring for Buses 


Plywood Outdoor Signs Big Plywood Panels Are Preferred 
Are Durable, Attractive for Prefabricated Buildings 


Douglas Fv 


> las Fir 


AMERICA’S BUSIEST BUILDING AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Dept. 415, Tacoma 2, Wash, 
Please send me the following 
oO 1000 Uses for Douglas 

Fir Plywood 


O Basic Plywood Catalog 





Address 


City. ceccccevccccececccvcccsvecccccccess 





price of $2.40 a bu. He could buy it 
today, but he doesn’t want to tie up 
that much capital for so long. Or he 
could wait for three months and buy 
it then, but by that time the spot price 
might be higher than $2.40. Or he 
could buy a futures contract now for 
delivery in three months, but in the 
futures market he has no way of being 
sure of getting the exact grade of wheat 
he wants when the time comes. 
e Futures for Sale—So it narrows down 
to this: The miller must buy a futures 
contract today, hold it for three months, 
then sell it and buy, on the spot mar- 
ket, the wheat he is actually going to 
use. The price he will have to pay on 
the spot market may be higher than 
$2.40. But if that’s so, the price he 
gets for his futures contract should be 
that much higher, too. He will have 
covered any loss or at least minimized 
it. The futures contract is his hedge. 
Here’s how it works in dollars and 
cents. The miller buys his futures con- 
tract for 1,000 bu. at $2.30, calling for 
delivery in, say, six months, In three 
months, when he needs the wheat, he 
sells his futures contract for $2.45 a bu. 
This puts him ahead by $150. But by 
now the spot price of wheat has gone up 
to $2.55—a rise that in this case is 
exactly equal to the increase in futures 
prices (it is mot always so). Thus, 
when the miller actually buys his No. 
2 hard winter, he applies his $150 gain 
on the futures deal to his $150 loss on 
buying in the spot market and comes 
out even—at $2.40 a bu. 
¢ Speculating—Speculating is simply 
buying and selling futures contracts to 
make profits from the differences in 
prices at different times. In almost 
every trade where there’s a_hedger, 
there has to be a speculator. But specu- 
lators operate to a much greater extent 
than hedgers. As long as a commodity 
market can handle the hedges of the 
largest hedger, then it justifies its ex- 
istence in economic terms, a leading 
market expert holds. But, he adds, 
where it can’t handle hedges of the 
largest producers or users, as in the case 
of the rubber futures market, then it is 
little more than a gambling house. 
Other experts, however, hold that spec- 
ulation serves enough of a function by 
eliminating violent price fluctuations to 
justify its existence without hedging. 
¢ No Place for the Amateur—Com- 
modity trading is a tough business, with 
as many or more angles than any other. 
And anyone who knows anything about 
it will admit that it’s no place for the 
amateur—no matter what he knows 
about some other business. But com- 
modity prices are important to everyone 
in business. And BUSINESS WEEK’S 
three Figures of the Week give as good 
a picture of the over-all market as 
statistics can. 
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Cushions the load 


at half the cost 


N-B-M SILVER BABBITT PERFORMANCE PROVES PROFITABLE 


The high speeds and huge loads of the 
spinning shafts of industry’s giant ma- 
chines create tremendous pressures and 
life-sapping heat which bearing mate- 
rials must cushion and absorb. These 
forces of wear exact an enormous toll 
in bearing breakdown and replacement 
cost and possible shaft damage that is 
many times more costly. 

N-B-M #397 Silver Babbitt is a low- 
cost bearing lining metal which will 
withstand this rigorous service. It re- 
tains hardness at high temperatures, 
yet it is soft enough to embed dirt and 
grit that might cause shaft damage. 
It has exceptional anti-frictional 


TO INDUSTRY 


properties that help prevent shaft 
seizure if lubrication fails. 

As a plant superintendent in one in- 
dustrial plant wrote: “I was naturally 
skeptical of #397 Silver Babbitt com- 
pared to tin base babbitt because of 
the low cost, but it has given us 4 to 5 
times the service.” 

Our National Bearing Division en- 
gineers are specialists in brass, bronze 
and babbitt metal alloys. Their experi- 
ence goes back to 1874. Complete re- 
search and engineering facilities are 
available to help you with your bearing 
problems. Write Department A for de- 
scriptive folder. 


UW 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shee Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 55 American and Canadian plents. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION » AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION «© AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ¢ ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION ¢ NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION »« RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Copyright 1961, American Brake Shoe Company 
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EVENDALE, OHIO: Little Evendale, Ohio, successfully 
jumped what is probably its last court- 
room hurdle to become one of the 

© « richest towns in the U. S.—taxwise. This 

The Richest Little Town week the first district Court of Appeals 
in Cincinnati ruled that Evendale, a 
2,000-acre suburb two miles north of 


. e Cincinnati, has the right to incorporate 
Fights for Its Life wa vila 


As such, Evendale will be headed 
into a per capita valuation of something 
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more than $100,000—per all 300 in- 
habitants. 

The latest ruling (unless it goes to 
the Ohio Supreme Court) will end a 
running fight that started about a year 
igo. ‘That’s when Evendale, a school 
district, voted 78-to-] in favor of in- 
corporation. 

e Industries Are the Tax Plum—It was 
a defensive move. For the past few 
years, neighboring Lincoln Heights, 
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““1 WISH THERE WAS 
A GOOD SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE 
TYPE OF STEEL 
I'M LOOKING FOR.” 


“CALL 

U. S. STEEL SUPPLY. 
IF THERE 1S, THEY'LL 
KNOW ABOUT IT." 





. 
. 
> 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses and Sales Offices: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 

Sales Offices: INDIANAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA - ROCKFORD, ILL. 
TOLEDO + TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.—Chicago 4 Il. 
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When you visit 
PITTSBURGH 
during Welcome Week 


Thank of 
10) 1 8 





Pittsburgh’s third annual Wel- 
come Week culminates with three 
big days on June 1, 2 and 3. Plan 
now to come... see the famous 
stern-wheeler steamboat race... 
the exciting speedboat regatta on 
the Ohio River. Look at the huge, 
new skyscrapers going up in the 
Golden Triangle’ . see Pitts- 
burgh’s mills and factories. 

Open House in ‘‘America’s 
Busiest City” is an experience 
you'll never forget. On all sides, 
there’s evidence of Pittsburgh’s 
billion dollar modernization and 
expansion program. Perhaps your 
business, too, could progress with 
Pittsburgh. To find out, just visit 
or write The Pittsburgh Indus- 
trial Development Council, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 

Peoples First National, one of 
the nation’s largest banks, also 
extends a cordial invitation to 
visit with its officers, who have 
an intimate knowledge of Pitts- 
burgh and an earnest desire to 
serve your every banking re- 
quirement. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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EVENDALE CORNER will be the unpretentious center of the new incorporated village. 


Lockland, and Reading all have at- 
tempted to annex Evendale. In 1950 
Reading got its first bite of the area. 
But it missed the big prize: six fat, 
tax-ripe industries whose assessments 
would help solve just about any town’s 
financial problems. 

[hey are Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
General Electric Co., Ford Motor Co., 
Tennessee Corp. (fertilizer), Drackett 
Co. (soybean processing), Formica Co. 
(plastics). Also, there is Opekasit 
Farm Dairy, a farm management firm. 
¢ United Opposition—These industries, 
led by the Tennessee Corp., and the 
300-odd residents of the community 
banded together to block annexation. 
They didn’t want to be had. Their 
reason is obvious: 

In Lockland the tax rate is $17.50 
a thousand; Reading’s is $20.40; and 
Lincoln Heights’ runs from $13.40 to 
$23.54. 

In the Evendale school district (in 
Sycamore township), tax rates are $7.78. 
¢ Town Wins Round I—Evendale won 
the first round. After the election last 
year a lower court decision ordered the 
area certified as incorporated. Lock- 
land and Reading threw in the towel, 
but Lincoln Heights, an all-Negro com- 
munity with its eye on the General 
Electric and Auto-Lite plants, carried 
the fight to the Court of Appeals on 


Apr. 25. Observers say this week’s 
lugher court decision should end the 
fight over incorporation. 

¢ Expanding the Valuation—Right now 
Evendale’s tax valuation is probably 
less than half of the $100,000 per 
capita figure. But when present ex- 
pansion plans at Formica and GE are 
finished, the $100,000 will be conserv- 
ative. 

All in all, Evendale’s industrial com- 
munity will be worth an estimated $41,- 
250,000 on the tax books (even though 
assessments arc about one-half of true 
value). That figures out to about $1 37,- 
500 a head. GE and Auto-Lite are 
in the World War II-built Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. plant. Auto-Lite 
got it after the war, recently sold part 
of it to GE. With an expansion pro- 
gram estimated at $50-million already 
under way, GE will make the Evendale 
site headquarters for its gas turbine air- 
craft engine division. It also expects to 
use Evendale to develop atomic-powered 
aircraft under a contract signed recently 
with the Air Force. 

The Ford plant is a $500,000 new 
parts depot. Tennessee Corp. has its 
fertilizer plant there. Drackett Co. 
processes soybeans. Formica (laminated 
plastics) has completed a $1-million 
wing of a plant that eventually will 
cost about $7-million. 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS HERALD ONE OF NATURE'S CYCLIC CHANGES. 


Not long ago these branches cut a lonely pat- 
tern against the winter sky. But today they're 
aflower with new life. 


Nature’s majestic rhythms remind us that 
change is constant. In business, some changes 
are predictable. Others, like the death of a partner 
or key executive, come without warning. And 
unless you are prepared, such loss can bring 
financial distress or even liquidation. 

New England Mutual has a tried and tested 
Business Stabilization Plan to prevent forced 
liquidations and reorganizations. It sets up terms 


BROAD-GAUGED SERVICE 


In addition to those using our Business 
Stabilization Plan, more than 1000 
organizations have provided personal 
pension plans for their employees 
through life insurance in this company. 


FOR A COLOR ENLARGEMENT, JUST WRITE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, © 


IS YOUR BUSINESS PREPARED FOR CHANGE ? 


for the purchase of holdings, and provides the 
cash. It aids in establishing the valuation of a 
business for estate tax purposes. 


“BUSINESS PURCHASE PROBLEMS” is an 
authoritative booklet which offers you the fruits 
of our long experience in tailor-making plans to 
meet special situations. We shall be glad to pro- 
vide you with a copy if your request comes on your 
business letterhead. In order that we may send you 
the appropriate enclosure, please indicate your 
type of business interest: Key Man, Sole Proprie- 
torship, Partnership or Close Corporation. Address 
us at 501-B Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 





It has been a long, rugged trip with plenty of 
rough handling, but there it is — fresh as a daisy — 


just as it left the factory. 


Gaylord Boxes are especially designed and 
manufactured to provide maximum protection for the 


product — and they do just that all the way! 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALITIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 

FOLDING CARTONS 


GAYLORD 
CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 

General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York ¢ Chicago * San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans ¢ Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland ¢ Minneapolis ¢ Detroit * Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa * Dallas * Cincinnati « Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City * Portland 
Greenville * St, Louis * San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City * Bogal * Chatt 

Milwaukee « Weslaco * New Haven « Amarillo « Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro « Sumter 
Jackson * Miami « Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock * Charlotte « Cleveland 
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Sub Rosa Board 


Washington’s Industrial 
Evaluation Board is wrapped in 
mystery. But it’s sure to have a 
lot to do with plant protection. 


Probably the most hush-hush opera- 
tion in Washington today, outside of 
the military secret services, is the In- 
dustry Evaluation Board, set up several 
months ago with the Commerce Dept. 
Its chairman is unavailable for com- 
ment; its members won't talk. A per- 
manent staff director defines the board’s 
operations as “highly sensitive.” 

Actually, the board has a threefold 
mission: 

(1) Determine the relative impor- 
tance of protecting practically every- 
thing (plants, facilities, materials, etc., 
from injury and destruction by enemy 
activity, espionage, accident, fire, sabo- 
tage, etc.). This would indicate that 
the board will do some of the work 
performed by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in World War II. 

(2) Gather information on_ secu- 
rity of economic resources. 

(3) Assign key facilities to appropri- 

ate agencies of the government for 
security supervision. 
e Staff—Dr. Kurt E. Rosinger, chair- 
man of the board, has been with Com- 
merce for about two years and is a 
specialist in highly classified matters. 
But it’s by looking at the job of Staff 
Director Robert M. Kerr that you get 
real clues to the work that the group is 
doing. 

Kerr’s office reviews and analyzes the 
relative importance of individual facili- 
ties to the total supply of each essential 
material, product, or service. It checks 
into the availability of alternate sources 
of supply and the replacement time of 
plant and equipment in event of de- 
struction. Kerr also keeps track of areas 
where a heavy concentration of defense 
plants might imperil continued output 
and promotes plans to shift production 
in an emergency. Kerr says that, so far 
as possible, the board gets its informa- 
tion from other government agencies. 

Washington sees the board taking 
over some of the functions originally 
delegated to the National Security Re- 
sources Board, which has been stripped 
of almost all its functions. Long-range 
resource planning has been given to a 
new Materials Policy Commission, 
headed by William S. Paley; industrial 
plant protection has been split between 
the Munitions Board and the Industry 
Evaluation Board. 
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National Oil Seals will protect their bearings 


Articulated, rubber-tired “trains” may cruise the 
highways of the future, offering passengers luxu- 
rious sleeping, dining and lounge facilities, plus 


the flexibility, economy and convenience of motor- 


coach travel. 


These mechanical marvels of tomorrow, like all 
machines of today, will depend largely on efficient 
bearing performance. And bearing performance 
in turn is directly dependent upon the efficiency 
of lubricant seals. National Oil Seals have been 
in the vanguard, breaking bottlenecks in modern 
machinery of all kinds. Our engineers are contin- 
uously researching and testing oil seals to match 
the imagination of the most advanced designers. 


Because of this “years-ahead” research, National 
Oil Seals give “years-ahead” performance in your 
products of today We welcome tough sealing prob- 
lems. May we help you? 


FLEET OWNERS ATTENTION: 


If your Company operates fleets of 
trucks, busses or automobiles, re- 
member this fact: An oil seal is a 
precision unit. Once an oil seal has 
been “run in”, it is extremely diffi- ” 
cult, after removal, to replace it in 
exactly the same position on the 
shaft. So when brakes are re-lined 
or front wheel bearings re-packed, 
insist that new oil seals be installed. 
Equipment manufacturers recom- 
mend this practice. 


2269A 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. —— 
Plants: Redwood City, Calif; Downey (Los Angeles County), Calif; Van Wert, Ohio ae eae, 
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Wedeal potion 


Offers You 


For Materials! 


No “long haul’’ necessary... 


@ Coal, natural gas, stone, clay, 
oil and an abundant water supply 
give industries in Indiana the 
basic materials they need. 


@ Indiana is the sixth largest coal 
producing state in the country, 
averaging nearly 30,000,000 tons 
per year. About 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas is avail- 
able each year. Rainfall averages 
43 inches a year. Oil production is 
constantly increasing. 


@ in addition, steel is produced 
in the state for quick shipment to 
any locality. Lumber and veneer 
mills are conveniently located. A 
great variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts are grown in the state. In 
Ideal Indiana no “long haul” of 
materials is necessary. 


@ Indiana also offers you firm 
Power, good Transportation, fine 
Labor, fair Taxes, Livability, and 
excellent Market outlets. 


Write for booklet 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give firm name and 
title when writing. 


NAMES AND FACES 


EDMOND WRIGHT, presidential assistant 
of John Hancock Life Insurance Co. is 
OPS’ executive recruitment officer. 


SIDNEY J. WEINBERG, partner in 
Goldman-Sachs, broker, is now special as- 
sistant to Defense Mobilizer Wilson. 


These Recruiters Are Bringing .. . 


EDWIN T. GIBSON, executive vice-presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp., is now De- 
fense Production Administrator. 


HAROLD WESS, former vice-president of 
R. H. Macy & Co., is now chief of OPS’ 
consumer durable goods division. 


Businessmen Like These to Washington 


For the first six months after Korea, 
Administration officials were having a 
terrible time trying to talk businessmen 
into coming to Washington to set up 
mobilization machinery. But since the 
beginning of the year, they’ve been able 
to fill most of the top jabs in mobiliza- 
tion agencies with men who are fresh 
from the industrial world. 


as Defense Production Administrator. 
e Into Pricing—The striking thing is 
the way businessmen are moving into 
jobs in price control as well as produc- 
tion control. During World War II, 
businessmen stuck pretty much to pro- 
duction problems and left price admin- 
istration to economists and college 
professors. That’s not so today. 


~ 


~ or 
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DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dept. 105B + State House + Indianapolis, Ind 





The most conspicuous recent recruit When he tackled the job of price 
is Edwin ‘I’. Gibson (above), executive — stabilization last fall, DiSalle turned 
vice-president of General Foods Corp., recruiting sergeant. His over-all strategy 
who succeeded William H. Harrison was to draft men familiar with the ins 
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HIS modern filter plant of the Freedom 

Valvoline Oil Company, Freedom, Pa. is 
typical of the many progressive industrial plants 
throughout the nation where “Century” Cor- 
rugated Asbestos-Cement Sheets have been 
used for both roofing and siding. 


The choice of ‘‘Century” Asbestos Corrugated 
is a logical one wherever quick application and 
maintenance-free service are desired. ‘‘Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated goes on quickly, inexpen- 
sively. The large-size sheets are exceptionally 
strong, but they can be cut and drilled easily 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 


Filter plant, Freedom Valvoline Oil Company, Freedom, Pa. 
Roofing and siding are "Century" Asbestos-Cement Cor 
rugated. Erection Contractors: Elwin G. Smith & Company. 


fastened in place with a minimum of labor. 


And the protection is permanent! ‘‘Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated resists weather; can not 
burn, rot, or rust. Rodents and termites can’t 
hurt it. It doesn’t even need protective paint- 
ing to preserve it! 


Whatever your building plans—new construc- 
tion, modernization, expansion—get the cost- 
saving story of ‘“‘Century” Corrugated Asbestos- 
Cement Sheets. We’ll gladly send complete 
data on request. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY » AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Manufacturers with 


Defense Contracts... 


national BLANK Be 


ys 


FOR DEFENSE 


MANUALS 


PARTS LISTS 
TING 


Send for 
Your Copy 
Today »—> 


INING A\ 
ARMY-NAV 


@ Nations! “ 
light duty 


@ Nations! 
hheovy duty service. 


MANUALS 
UL MANUALS 


"loose leaf” sind 
service. 


10S 
y-AIR FORCE MANUALS 


type mechaniams for 


dexing to fecilitate instant 
Modem colored tw hading. 
‘ anecow oie 7 


xv Protect 
Manuals 


@acaGO 
09 SO. JEFFERSON 


NEW YORK 


100 SXTH AVENUE 


If you've landed a defense contract, 
National can help you with the non- 
“hardware” part of the job. We’re 
specialists with years of experience in 
designing and manufacturing the 
correct loose leaf binders and index- 
ing for instruction manuals such as 
PARTS LISTS » OPERATING MAN- 
UALS + INSTRUCTION BOOKS - 
TRAINING AIDS - ARMY-NAVY- 
AIR FORCE MANUALS. 

National products for this purpose 
include Loose Leaf ring type mecha- 


S| 


Conn you sotioner for 


you manval requirements 


Fectory ~ 
Home Office ond 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BOSTON 
197 FEDERAL St 
SAN FRANGSCO 
yas MARKET ST. 


nisms for light duty . . . Loose Leaf 

type mechanisms for heavy 

- modern colored tab index- 

ing for speedy reference and quick 

finding. See your stationer or write 

for our folder “MANUALS FOR 
DEFENSE” — Today! 


NATIONAL 
™ 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT 





NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


d Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of your folder “MANUALS FOR DEFENSE.” 


Ser" ie 
ho?) ae 
City 











"One businessman 
‘convert’ in Washington 


attracts another...” 


BUSINESSMEN IN WASHINGTON 
starts on p. 76 


and outs of the industries that would 
be hardest hit by price regulations. 
That meant drafting the cream of the 
businessmen in those fields. 

Assisted by Defense Mobilizer 
Sharles Wilson, he sent out a call for 
help to 163 hand-picked companies. 
Working with him were Edmond 
Wright (picture, page 76), presidential 
assistant of John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston, and Sidney 
Weinberg (picture, page 76), partner 
in the New York brokerage house of 
Goldman-Sachs and Wilson’s right-hand 
man. 
¢ The Hard Way—Executives who were 
tapped had to choose between a plush 
office and fat salary check, on the one 
hand, and a makeshift office in ‘Tem- 
porary E Building and a skimpy pay- 
check, on the other. 

At first, most of them said no. But 
what was once just a trickle of top in- 
dustry people coming into Washington 
has become, over the last month, a 
small flood. From a fair-sized pool of 
business leaders who are offering their 
services, DiSalle has selected eight com- 
modity division chiefs, some 3 com- 
modity branch chiefs, and about 100 
second-liners whe handle price regula- 
tion details. 
eHard to Tell Why-—There’s no 
widely accepted explanation of the re- 
cent response to DiSalle’s original call. 
You can say that one “convert’’ to 
Washington attracts another. Or you 
can take the answer one businessman- 
turned-price-chief gives: “During OPA 
days we fought controls in our industry 
tooth and nail. But now we’ve accepted 
the probability that only government can 
begin to stem inflation. And since the 
policy is made industry-by-industry, we 
might as well have a hand in that policy, 
getting in on the ground level.’” Or 
DiSalle himself will tell you: “Business- 
men have accepted the fact that the 
battle against inflation is their battle. 
They're doing a patriotic job.” 
¢ Pricing Roster—The OPS roster is 
pretty impressive. For division chiefs 
you have: 

e Transportation, public utilities, 
and fuel—Richard L. Bowditch, presi- 
dent of the Sprague Steamship Co. of 
Boston; board chairman of imperial 
Smokeless Coal Co., W. Va. 

¢ Industrial materials and manu- 
factured goods—Murray D. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Western United Gas & 
Electric Co., Aurora, II]. 

e Food and restaurant division— 
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...and for the future 


in the Middle South 


Forests always have been a major economic factor 
in the Middle South. Forest industries of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi employ 130 thousand people 
with a yearly payroll of 237 million dollars. Value of 
annual production—up 324% over 1939 — is well 
above a billion dollars. Other millions are paid to 
farmers, cutters and haulers. 


ae 


Foundations of this thriving Middle South industry 
were well laid by leaders in lumber, pulp, paper, furni- 
ture and the newer wood-cellulose fields. Their search 
for new products, improvement of old products and 
forest conservation measures assure that wood indus- 
tries will remain permanent assets, still adding to the 
stable economy of this area. 

Farsighted forest men set out almost 50 years ago 
to prove that replanting could keep pace with use. 
Now reforestation practices assure annually replace- 
able resources from the Middle South’s 51 million 
acres of forests. 
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Today, forest companies replant at the rate of 50 
million seedlings a year. Seedlings are given to farmers 


and youth groups in the industry’s extensive program 
of reforestation and timber management. 


This long term planning is an outstanding example 
of business enterprise and initiative at work. It reflects 
industry's confidence in the future of the Middle South and 
creates growing markets for a wide range of Middle 
South businesses. 

Investigate the economic advantages of the Middle 
South, where you, too, will find a world of opportunity 
to grow and prosper. 











For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or Marking trees for selective 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: cutting in a Middle South 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPL POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 





GARDNER-DENVER 
helps plug the gaps 
as America still moves 


WESTWARD 


America’s growing West needs more 
electricity to power its industry—more 
water to irrigate its farmland. One of 
the big projects that’s helping to meet 
these demands is a series of dams on the 
Boise River—Arrowrock Dam, Ander- 
son Ranch Dam and Lucky Peak Dam. 

On rugged construction jobs such as 
these, you'll find dam builders often 
choose Gardner-Denver equipment. For 
they know from past experience that 
Gardner-Denver Compressors, Pumps, 
Rock Drills and other pneumatic equip- 
ment deliver peak performance under 
Herculean conditions—dependably and 
without coddling. For further informa- 
tion, write Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


Anderson Ranch Dam—high- 
est earth-fill dam in the world, 


Gardner-Denver equipment drilling in the 
Lucky Peak Dam diversion tunnel. 


Gardner-Denver Compressors supplying 
compressed air for the Lucky Peak Dam, 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER 
80 


IN COMPRESSORS, 


PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 





"_. Washington's work- 
ing climate breeds 


ulcers...” 


BUSINESSMEN IN WASHINGTON 
Starts on p. 76 


John B. Hutson, president of Tobacco 
Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

¢ Consumer durable goods—Harold 
Wess (picture, page 76), former vice- 
president of R. H. Macy & Co., N. Y. 

¢ Rubber, chemicals and drugs— 
Thomas McCormick, sales director of 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

¢ Consumer soft goods—Joseph N. 
Kallick, merchandise manager, Spiegel, 
Inc., Chicago. 

¢ Forest products—John D. Mylrea, 
treasurer and director of the Mosinee 
Paper Mills Co., of Mosinee, Wis. 

¢ Exports and imports—Max Fein- 
berg, general counsel of the National 
Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing. 
e Lengthening List—-The roster of 
branch chiefs and aides—the men who 
channel and adapt general industry di- 
rectives to particular industries—is also 
full of business recruits now. 

The list includes such men as: 
Max Schlossberg (metals), consultant 
president of Max Schlossberg Co. and 
Bay Steel Corp. of Chicago; Emerson 
Brown (food and restaurant), presiden- 
tial assistant, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
Premier Foods; Sam Mann Ewing 
(metals), president, Youngstown Steel 
& Alloy Co.; Norman Cruever (forest 
products), president, Cruever Door Co.; 
Frank Malone (utilities), assistant vice- 
president, American Tel. & Tel.; Dick- 
sons Stauffer (soft goods), vice-president 
of International Shoe Co.; Morton 
Baum (men’s and boy’s apparel, soft 
goods), executive vice-president, Hickey- 
Freeman Co., N. Y. 
¢ Room for More—It’s a long list, but 
OPS is still hunting for businessmen 
to fill empty slots. OPS chiefs agree 
that if you're called, you should remem- 
ber that (1) Washington’s working 
climate breeds ulcers; (2) salaries range 
between $8,500 and $14,000; (3) vou 
don’t usually take your family along 
(even DiSalle hasn’t) because the job is 
temporary; and (4) you may lose a few 
friends in industry and in your old 
company. 

On this last, OPS has a rule of 
thumb: If a former competitor or asso- 
ciate wants price relief, you should let 
someone clse handle his case. And to 
case businessmen into their new jobs, 
OPS runs a training course that in- 
cludes meetings seven times monthly. 
The training course covers everything 
from the techniques of issuing regula 
tions to the actual office layout of 
Temporary E. 
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Do you know how many separate writ- 
ings you require to get your orders ship- 
ped and billed? 





Have you investigated recently to see if 
writings are being made which can be 
eliminated? 





Are the orders sent in by your branch 
offices or salesmen rewritten in your 
office? 





Are shipping addresses retyped on your 
bills of lading? i 





Are these same addresses again rewritten 
on your tags and labels?............ccssccssesseeee 


Are your invoices written separately from 
your shipping Ofdefs?...........cccccssssssceese 


When a partial shipment is made do you 
write a new shipping order to cover items 
back-ordered? 





Do you write a new set of billing copies 
covering each back order shipment?........ 


Do you post each individual invoice to 
your accounts receivable ledger?...........+ 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAL, OF 


Yes] No[] 


Yes—] No[] 


* 


Yes—] No[] 
Yes] No[} 
Yes—] No[] 


Yes(] No] 


Yes] No[} 
Yes] No[] 


Yes(] No[] 





>» SAY EMINENT BUSINESS 


EXPERTS! 


DITTO, Incorporated 
656 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 





Would you like us to send you folders which illus- 
aaa trate how you can eliminate all retyping, on original 
and back orders, eliminate posting to accounts receiv- 
able? Yes([] No[] 


If answer is “Yes”, fill in and mail to: 
Ditto, Inc., 656 $. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, lil. 





Name. 





Firm. 
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over 20,000 
GAGE DESIGNS 


READY TO SERVE YOUR EVERY 
DIMENSIONAL GAGING NEED 


Why start from scratch when you have a 
gaging problem? Undoubtedly we can 
pull from the file a gage design that has 
already proved itself on a job similar to 


yours. Here’s a fund of practical gaging 


knowledge which can’t be equalled any- 
where in the world . .. and it’s ready to 
serve you. 


Look at the PLUS values in 
Federal-designed gages: 
Federal gives you. whatever gaging system 
you need: mechanical, air, electronic, or 
electrical. 
Federal designs the gage to best serve your 
purposes: manual, semi-automatic, fully 
automatic. 
Federal plans the gage to give you positive 
size indications — beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 
Federal gives you gages that show up dimen- 
sional trends so you can readjust your ma- 
chines to prevent scrap before it’s produced. 


Take advantage of our 20,000 Gage De- 
signs. Make Federal your source for all 
types of dimensional gages. Let us estimate 
on your next gaging problem. Send blue- 
prints to FEDERAL Propuctrs CORPORA- 
TION, 125 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


Typical Special Gage designed and 
built by Federal for major manufac- 
turer of transmissions. Checks square- 
ness of end face of gear to hub, diam- 
eter of hub, and thickness of gear. 


Federal Gage for checking wall thick- 
ness throughout height of beer bottle. 
Single Indicator with mirror above it 
checks outside diameter of bottle. 


aaa 


Automatic Sorting Gage designed and 
manufactured by Federal for inspecting 
ae of small dies . . . sorts into two 
O.K. and two reject categories. 





vigud, 
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FEDERA 


7 Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively 
to designing and manufacturing all types of 
DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES, 
A Sn REN 





COMMODITIES 





Shrinking Steel 


Warehouse stocks are only 
30%-40% of normal. Some re- 
lief is in sight on carbon steel but 
not on alloy or stainless. 


The half-million firms that depend 
on steel warehouses for all or part of 
their steel supplies got bad news last 
week. 

Warchouse stocks are down to 30%- 
40% of the September, 1949, “‘nor- 
mal”; and there is little likelihood of 
any marked improvement in supplies 
until well into 1952. 

hat was the sad situation pictured 
by experts at the 42nd annual mecting 
of the American Steel Warchouse Assn. 
in Chicago. 

What makes the picture worse is the 
fact that warehouse inventories are not 
balanced; a lot of the stuff on hand is 
composed of, slow-moving items; wanted 
articles are practically on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis. 
¢ Some Blue Sky—About the only en- 
couraging note sounded by Walter S. 
Doxsey, association president, concerned 
future suppli¢s of carbon steel. In June 
National Production Authority regula- 
tions provide that warehouses shall re- 
ceive at least 85% of their base ton- 
nage to’ fill both defense and consumer 
needs. The base period for figuring this 
tonnage is the first nine months of 
1950 (BW—Mar.24’51,p36). 

“So in many respects, warchouses are 
the most favored of all steel mill cus- 
tomers under these regulations,” Dox- 
sey observed. 

But the present pinch will continue 
unabated in alloy and stainless steel. 
These are almost unobtainable for con- 
sumer needs. And this situation is go- 
ing to continue until expanding steel 
production catches up with demand. 

Here is the warehouse steel picture 
by regions: 

Eastern Seaboard: Inventories are 
about one-third normal, according to 
Lester Brion, president of Peter A. 
Frasse & Co., Inc., of New York. All 
alloy and stainless steel is sold on 
DO’s; only 15% of carbon steel sales 
are so covered, but this figure will in- 
crease as defense orders are placed. 
Imported steel has had no substantial 
effect yet. New Eastern steel mills, 
serving as a magnet for new industries, 
make the long-term outlook bright for 
steel warehouses in the east. 

Central States: Warchouses have 
about 40% normal inventories, said 
Harold B. Ressler, Chicago, first vice- 
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Pittsburgh 


COLOR 
DYNAMICS 


is used by 


Allis-Chalmers 


to make 
Pump -Testing 
More Efficient 


One of the world’s largest makers of power machinery scientifically utilizes 
energy in color to make working conditions safer and more pleasant 





HE many ways in which workers 

and management alike benefit by 
the use of Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS are again demonstrated 
in the pump test department of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. This organi- 
zation is one of the world’s greatest 
producers of agricultural, industrial 
and electrical power machinery. 
@ Allis-Chalmers’ satisfactory exper- 
iences with COLOR DYNAMICS is 
best summarized in this comment by 
Carl E. Meyer, manager of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Properties: 
@ “Our pump test floor is just one 
example of how Allis-Chalmers is 
making use of the energy in color in 
various of its plant areas to help pro- 
mote greater efficiency as well as to 
make working conditions better and 
safer. With focal and eye-rest colors 


on walls we believe that we have 
lessened eye strain for employees 
who are almost continuously engaged 
in reading automatic recording in- 
struments. We have also used morale- 
building colors in various areas to 
provide more attractive surroundings 
that improve the worker’s attitude 
toward his task. 

@ “We have marked accurately all 
control and hazard areas in order to 
lessen the danger of accidents. We 
have also fone distinctive set of 
color markings on containers that 
hold hazardous materials as well as 
pipe-markings to distinguish carriers 
of various kinds of liquids 

@ “As a result of this painting, 
workers take greater pride in their 
surroundings. They keep their work- 
ing areas cleaner, thus simplifying 
housekeeping problems.” 


PirtsBuRGH Paints 


PAINTS e GLASS e@ 


CHEMICALS e 


BRUSHES e¢ PLASTICS 


@ Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS 

in your plant—on a machine or two, 

or in one department—and see the 

difference it makes? 

Here’s How You Can Get A Color 
Engineering Study—FREE! 


@ For a complete analysis of Pitrsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS and how it works, 
write for a FREE copy of our booklet ex- 
plaining this painting system. Or better still, 
ask us to make a scientific color engineering 
study of your plant for you free and without 
obligation. There’s a trained color expert at 
each of our 75 warehouses. Call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and 
arrange to have a representative see you at 
your convenience. Or mail the coupon below. 


Mail this coupon for FREE BOOKLET! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Department BW-51, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
OC Please send me a FREE copy of your 
new revised and enlarged Booklet, ** Color 
Dynamics In Industry.’ 

OC Please have your representative call for 
a Color Dynamics Survey of our properties 
without obligation on our part. 


Name. 
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Turning ideas into sales through 
the modern magic of molding rub- 
the specialty of Goodyear’s 
Plant. There the 


is combined with 


ber i 
St. Marys. Ohio 
vision of designe 
the rubber engineering skill and ex- 
pe ience of the (,. l.M.— Goodyear 


Man — in the 


largest plant devoted to the molding 


Technical world’s 
and extruding of complete assem- 
blies or components for manufac- 


turers throughout industry. 


1 
—soon to become 


In this huge plan 


even larger — many thousands of 


ne 


leakproof Sanitary Easily- 
inserted Sweet-Seal* Vacuum 
Bottle stopper designed by Alad Mixing Bowl 

E neers and the G.T.M. ber base 
fits Aladdin Hy-lo, Quality and Goodyear 
Economy Vacuum Bottles — gives 
old-retaining 


Revolutionary 


excellent, heat-a tilt po 
keeps bottle contents fresh 
sweet. Hot rinse 


cleanses after use. Won't absorb 


water I 


odors 


separate items are being produced 
to exacting specifications and in 
quantities to meet production-line 
requirements. If sub-assemblies or 
finished articles of rubber—in any 


You can beot—without holding— 
new Belvedere* 
with Griptite rub- 
precision-molded by 
that anchors securely 
to table and holds bowl at any 
tion without use of hands. 
Now at better houseware stores. 





For sports—work—or what have 
you—Wherever a better grip is 
important, the new Goodwin* 
Flange-Wrop Grip—Goodyear 
produced—is ideal. Easy to apply 
to sports equipment, hand tools, 
steering wheels, etc. You'll find 
these grips on sale in several 
color designs at Golf Course Pro 
Shops 


of its varied forms —can improve j 


your design or build your sales, it@ 
will pay you to consult the G.T.M.f 
Write him at Good 
Ohio or Goodyear, 


ear, St. Mary sf 
kron 16, Ohio. . 


oeeeeee vosneads * 


SE ay 


, 
Quiet —sanitary —animal proof — 
The Raymond Loewy Associates- 
styled Plia-Pail*—a quiet-in-the- 
night garbage pail with a lock- 

cover and a sanitary 

inferior—is an 

° ousands of molded 

items buildi sales for Goodyear 
customers 


T.M.N 1 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





‘...0or Alkylation Towers 


Whatever your project, it’s important! Don’t let today’s restric- 
tions kidnap efficiency. That’s where progressive equipment build- 
ers can help. Delivering improved production, despite current con- 


ditions, is one of their prime contributions 


»wer tell a typical 
Luken excellent performance, lower 
costs, simpl i construction. The problems presented 
were s | by the equipment builder's experi- 
ence and } ] iker Ci 21 plate, heads 
and ste¢ similar towers have 
since been built rticularly important now —the long 
life built ps conserve strategic 


materials 


EXPERIEN AS THE WORL 


STEEL PLATE 


An important factor in this is their application of the Lukenc 
principle. For Lukenomics combines their experience and that of 
leading designers and engineers with Lukens’ specialized knowledge 
of materials, their production and application. 

Get this extra attention for your project. We'll gladly put you in 
touch with equipment builders applying the Lukenomics principle. 
Just write, stating your problem, to Manager, Marketing Service, 
Lukens Steel Company, 483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


Promote steel production generally—speed sale of your scrap, 


F PE ALTY STEEL PR 


CLAD STEELS HEADS STEEL PLATE SHAPES 








"~.. Small manufactur- 
ing concerns have been 


hardest hit...” 


SHRINKING STEEL starts on p. 82 


president of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc. About 75% of stainless and alloy 
sales are on DO-rated orders, probably 
334% of carbon steel; these percentages 
will go up as the defense program is 
enlarged. Industries hardest hit are 
paper, chemicals, food processing, and 
meat packers. Little foreign steel has 
come in here. Warehouses are able to 
supply only 10%-15% of inquiries. 

South: On the average, warehouse 
inventories are about 40% of normal, 
but in some cases they are down to 
25%, according to Frank Pidgeon, pres- 
ident, Pidgeon- Thomas Iron Co., Mem- 
phis. Incoming shipments are 25% un- 
der a year ago, with longer delivery 
time. About 38% of P-T’s orders are 
on DO’s, with no increase expected. In- 
dustries hardest hit by shortages are 
structural steel, plate, and tank fabrica- 
tors, and makers of such items as steel 
truck bodies. Imported steel has had 
some effect in seaport areas on certain 
types of domestic steels. 

West Coast: Inventories are down 

70%-80% from a year ago, said Wayne 
Rising, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Ducommun Metals & Supply 
Co., Los Angeles. Incoming shipments 
are up, but still far below demand. DO 
orders amount to 25%-30% of steel 
warehouse business, but will increase. 
Small manufacturing concerns have 
been hardest hit; alloy shortages have 
hindered the aircraft industry. Imported 
steel has made little impression because 
of its high price. 
e Will CMP Help?—Whether the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan will help the steel 
situation was an open question with 
warchousemen. As Brion. put it, “It 
will mean a scramble, for nondefense 
users must list their consumption for 
each month, rather than for total 
needs.” 

Big headache under CMP is the fact 
that this time, unlike the situation in 
World War II, normal civilian produc- 
tion (autos, appliances, etc.) is being 
maintained in addition to military and 
essential civilian output. 
¢ More Scrap Needed—The American 
Iron & Steel Institute’s scrap com- 
mittee, headed by Robert W. Wolcott, 
now is working with the government to 
make available more than 500,000 tons 
of scrap scattered through the Pacific 
Islands; it is also trying to get the Mari- 
time Ccmmission to scrap obsolete 
World War II vessels and is negotiating 
with the State Dept. and the Economic 
Corporation Administration on German 
scrap. 
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Dispatcher knows instantly when a 

trailer is empty, talks via radio © 
driver in cab (above). Radio contrel 
of vehicles on the move 40 miles 
away simplifies scheduling, cuts back 
tracking and overtime. 


Boosts Volume 20% 


To make every mile count, the National 
Transportation Company equips its cargo 
trucks with General Electric 2-way radio. 
Dispatcher and drivers talk instantly with 
each other when trucks are on the move. 
Rolling pay loads between Connecticut and 
New Jersey, these semi-trailers now make 
more pick-ups with less waste mileage 
because radio clears the way for quick load- 
ing and unloading. Breakdowns are re- 
paired faster with maintenance crews dis- 
patched by radio. Efficiency and pay loads 


have increased—over-all volume is up 20% 


Your business, too, can profit by such @ 
radio system if you need tight control over 
wide area operations. May we talk it ovem? 
The coupon below will get action. 


MANY INDUSTRIES use G-E mobile radia, 
Examples: Steel Mills + Mining + Ranch and 
Farm Operations +« Lumber and Logging «+ 
Heavy Construction » Taxi, Bus and Trucking 
Fleets + Petroleum and natural gas—drilling, 
pipelining, distribution. 


How MUCH Is asta Communicator. WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
eT ee Ad eruaemee m8 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
Your community has a com- 
munication network for use 
in emergencies. You can tie 
into this net at little cost. 
For details, ask the G-E 
Electronics Department of- 
fice near you. 


ee ee ee em oe ee ee ee 


General Electric Company, Section 151-12 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 

Please send me FREE INFORMATION KIT on 
General Electric 2-way radio equipment. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





SMALL BUSINESS 


ie “ 


3 


HAS TO BE RIGHT. 


Final inspection is a critical moment in turning out 


1 IT 
Josten school and college class rings. Designs are intricate; there can be no flaws. 


Smoothing Out Class Ring Sales 


In thousands of high schools and 
colleges over the country, senior stu- 
dents this week are proudly displaying 
lass rings—emblem the fact that 
they are members « 1951 gradu- 
ating class of Such-and-Such School. 

Chances are better than one in three 
that these rings were made by Josten 
Mfg. Co., Owatonna, Minn. For Jos- 
ten numbers among its customers bet- 
ter than 8,000 of the 23,000 schools 


and colleges that annually buy class 
rings. Its annual output: 300,000 rings, 
plus 4-million or more graduation in- 
vitations, 150,000 school yearbooks, 
13,300,000 calling cards. 

¢ Successful—Whether Josten is the 
biggest in its field can’t be determined 
for a certainty; manufacturers in this 
business don’t issue statements that 
permit comparisons. But there’s little 
question that it’s one of the most suc- 


i : 
2 ARTIST who designs the ring gets general 


instructions, dreams up the fine details. 


4 PRESSMAN takes a ring from the die press. 
This one’s a high school ring. 


cessful. Annual sales approximate $7- 
million, net before taxes $750,000. And 
it provides a good living for 550 crafts- 
men and women, 120 salesmen, and a 
handful of top Josten executives who 
are headed by 53-year-old Daniel C. 
Gainey (cover). 

In the nearly 30 years that he has 
sparked Josten’s operations (for the last 
two decades as president and principal 
owner), Gainey has had a large hand 
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> 


DIE CUTTER carves the design on soft steel, which is later heat-hardened. 


This 


hardened “hub” is then pressed into a similar die. 


STONE SETTER must do his work well, if ring is to keep its pristine look with all the 


gems in place. 


in completely altering the complexion 
of the business. Through shrewd sales- 
manship and management, seasonal 
peaks and valleys of sales and produc 
tion have been smoothed out, mer 
chandise quality sharply improved. 
e Seasonal—Back in the 1920's, and 
even into the 1930's, class rings were 
a 90-day business. Almost all seniors 
wanted their rings just in June—and 
they didn’t start thinking about order- 
ing them till late spring. Gainey set 
out to change th¢ir buying habits. 

One highly successful method was 
to offer the students a budget plan for 
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Setter’s trade is an ancient one. 


purchasing rings. By ordering five or 
six months in advance of delivery date, 
they had time to carn the money for 
the rings. As an added inducement, 
Josten asked for only a $1 deposit when 
the ring was ordered, but credited each 
student with a $1.50 payment. 

That 50¢ gift looked good to the 
students. Josten more than got it back 
by increased efficiency in scheduling 
factory production. In some cases, stu- 
dents were induced to order in the last 
half of their junior year. 
«No _ Layofts—Today, sales 


ments are no longer necessary. 


induce- 
High 





Sectional view of 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR showing felt filter 
bogs and reverse jet cleaning ring, 


‘The MIKRO-COLLECTOR’® has virtually 
no rival in the collection of radioactive 
dusts of ultra-fine particle size. Its instale 
lations for this purpose alone, during the 
past year, have a combined capacity of 
more than 100,000 cfm. 


‘We can show you data which should leavé 
no doubt in your mind that a MIKROs | 
COLLECTOR can handle your job ecos 
nomically and efficiently, if it falls in either 
of these classifications: 
1—Elimination of atmospheric pollution 
regardless of the dangerous or 
noxious quality of the dust, or the 
minute size of the dust particles. 
2—Full recovery of a valuable product. 


This is made possible by the MIKRG+ 
COLLECTOR'’s pressed felt filter medium 
and its Hersey reverse-jet cleaning ring, 
which assure the very highest possible 
dust recovery. 
1 

why a MIKRO-COLLECTOR will bes? 

help you win a war with Dus? 
1. Phenomenal Filter Rates 
2. Highest pessible recovery of solids 
3. Require less filter surface, floor area 


9. Easy handling of dust loads, damp or dry 
0. Thorough survey and diagnosis of dust problem 
SEND FOR—octval sample of felt used in MIKRO-COLLECTOR. 


*Patents applied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 
and Pulverizing Machinery Company 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 








NEW LOW COST 


Root Lite 


T the Harold Quinlan Cut 
Stone, Ltd., Ville La Salle, 
*Quebec—C. J. Bellamy of Tremco 
F inspected a built up roof 300 feet 
slong that was badly dried out and 
ithe roof felts in need of resaturation. 


& 


‘ Imagine the cost of hauling roof- 
fing material over 60 feet to the 
troof and then at least 100 feet 
sacross the roof.C. J. Bellamy pointed 
Pout to Harold Quinlan, the owner 
fof the company, that Tremco could 
Ssave time and money by its method 
“of PUMPING the roof resaturat- 
‘ing material from the ground to 
ithe point of application. 


Contractor J. 
P. Simoneau, 
Ltd. of Verdun 
was secured and 
the job begun. 
Both Messrs. 
Quinlan and 
Simoneau were 
delighted with 
the speed of the 
job, the savings, 
and quality of the finished job. 


C. J. Bellamy 


Again Tremco proved its ar 


methods are the most effec- 
tive and the lowest cost 
methods for preserving 
roofs. You can't buy experi- 
ence by the barrel. There’s 
a Tremco Man near you. 
Let the Tremco Man give 
you a survey of your roof. 





UM-1004 Tremco Pump 


TREMCO 


Products and Methods 
for Building Maintenance 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





schools and colleges have been edu- 
cated to order rings six months to a 
year in advance. Production peaks have 
been reduced to manageable size. Jos- 
ten employees now work perhaps +34 
hours a week in the late winter and 
spring, instead of the old 56 or 60 
hours. 

In the summer months, their work 

week drops to about 374 hours. But 
they prefer some slack in summer—the 
fishing is good around Owatonna, and 
there is gardening to do. Seasonal lay- 
offs are a thing of the past. 
e Distribution Problem—Some _not-so- 
gentle club-swinging was involved in 
Gainey’s efforts to give high school 
graduates higher quality rings. In most 
communities, such rings are supplied 
by the local retail jeweler. His selling 
price usually ran about $4 per ring 
above his buying price, quite a sum for 
students on a purchase totaling from 
$11.50 to $18.00. 

But the jeweler had to charge this 
markup in order to cover his costs— 
which included rings ordered but never 
paid for. 

Josten salesmen made an offer to 
these jewelers: “Let Josten take over 
the job of selling the rings. ‘Then we 
will deliver them through you, and you 
can get $1 a ring profit. You will have 
no ¢xpéhse, no profit tied up in un- 
delivered rings. And the students will 
be able to get a much higher quality 
ring. 

Most jewelers accepted; Josten crafts- 
manship and quality were well known. 
Those who rebelled were warned that 
the alternative would be a campaign for 
direct sales to the schools on Josten’s 
part. In most cases, the retail jeweler 
acquiesced. 

“We didn’t like to do that,” Gainey 
says. “But it was the only way to give 
students the most ring for the money.” 

In all except large cities, Josten’s sales 
are made through retail channels in 
this fashion. That applies to sales of 
graduation announcements, as well as 
of class rings. 
¢ Long Term—The method has had 
another benefit for the retail jeweler. 
It has taught him that class ring sales, 
instead of being a one-shot profit item, 
are a means of selling young people on 
fine jewelry generally. The result often 
is continuing sales to these people as 
they grow older. 

To Gainey and his staff, quality is 
a fetish. Recently he was told by a 
representative of a college graduation 
class, ““We received 21 bids on our 
rings; I though you’d like to know that 
vours is one of the three now up for 
final consideration, even though yours 
cost more.” ; 

Gainey’s reply was instantaneous: 
“Young man, if you aren’t convinced 
that our ring is $2 better than the 
other rings, we've failed; and my advice 


to you is to buy the less-expensive ring.” 
Josten got the order. 

¢ Ex-Coach—Happenstance alone ac- 
counts for Josten’s location in Owa- 
tonna, a town of 11,000 some 70 miles 
south of the Twin Cities. Otto H. 
Josten had a small wholesale watch re- 
pair business there, made a few high 
school class rings on the side. In 1922 
Gainey joined the firm, quitting a $200- 
a-month high school coaching job to 
work for Josten at $100 a month. 
Sports coaching offered no substantial 
future, to Gainey’s way of thinking. 

Gainey’s flair for selling soon pro- 
duced substantial high school class ring 
orders, and in no time Josten had more 
business than it could handle. ‘The 
company began recruiting workers. It 
found Owatonna a fertile field; workers 
of German, Scandinavian, Bohemian ex- 
traction made excellent artisans. Night 
training classes were started to develop 
skilled workers. 

All but one of Josten’s craftsmen are 
company-trained. Die cutters, stone 
setters, tool makers, finishers, even de- 
signers are products of Josten’s training 
system. 

One result of Josten’s system and 
small-town location has been stability 
in the working force. ‘Ten years ago 
the company had 250 production work- 
ers, 75 salesmen. ‘Today 133 of those 
workers, 41 of the salesmen still are 
with the company. 
¢ Technique—High school rings com- 
prise the biggest part of the company’s 
sales. ‘These are stamped out of a 
single flat die, rolled into circular shape 
and the ends induction-brazed. College 
rings, costing three times as much ($32 
to $55, with some running as high as 
$80, tax excluded), are made in two 
semicircular sections, which are brazed 
together. 

Josten went into the graduation an- 

nouncement business in 1932 as a na- 
tural corollary of the class ring business. 
Last year the company started publish- 
ing school yearbooks. This end of the 
business is growing, soon will require a 
new plant. And in this, just as in rings, 
the company faces the problem of need- 
ing to change schools’ buying habits. 
For yearbooks traditionally are distrib- 
uted at the end of the school year—and 
that means a late spring printing peak. 
Josten salesmen think they can alter this 
—how, they aren’t saying. Why tell 
compctitors? 
¢ Outside Work—Gainey himself de- 
votes about half his time to Josten Mfg. 
Co. “I believe every company of this 
size or larger should have one top man 
devoting a major share of his time to 
public service—and that’s what I am 
doing.” 

So Gainey keeps busy in a variety of 
outside activities—as a regent of the 
University of Minnesota, a post he has 
held for 12 years; as a director of 
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the National Assn. of Manufacturers. 
He gives the equivalent of two or three 
months each year to Republican poli- 
tics, and he runs a 47,000-acre cattle 
ranch in Arizona and raises fine Arabian 
horses. Recently he has gone into real 
estate in a modest way, buying and 
building six supermarkets, which he 
leases to chain operators. 

Directly or through a trust for his 
son,,Gainey owns better than half the 
common stock of Josten. Most of the 
rest is held by other company officers, 
except for some 10% owned by heirs of 
Otto Josten and 5% that has gone to 
close friends of Gainey’s. 

An art fancier, he owns numerous 
fine paintings and antiques; his com- 


pany sponsors national essay contests 
on beauty and art, gives $10,000 in 
scholarships annually through the Na- 
tional Honor Society, which is under 
the auspices of the National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals. 

¢ Close Tab—But for all his outside 
activities, Gainey keeps a close tab on 
company operations. He still comes up 
with ideas for ring designs; he watches 
repeat sales, and if they fall below the 
normal 85% to 90% level he wants 
to know why; he sees that Josten main- 
tains a $1-million inventory of gold for 
rings (a six-month supply), which is 
stored in various depositories and gives 
the company a fat ates against infla- 
tion. 


To Real Army Contour Maps 


In times of stress, you have to take your 
contours where you find them. The word 
has gone out from Toyad Corp., Latrobe, 
Pa., that women aren’t going to be able to 
buy its foam rubber falsies any more. It’s 
government orders. The Army’s getting 
them now, in the form of contour maps to 
study tactical problems. The Navy's using 
the material, too, for mattresses and pon- 
toon bridges. Toyad, headed by Mrs. M. C. 
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Stetter, started out 12 years ago to make 
foam rubber toys and advertising novelties. 
It soon found shoulder pads, falsies, and the 
like more profitable. The falsies were one 
of Toyad’s best sellers. The Army likes the 
new maps because they are lighter than the 
sand and plaster ones used in the last war. 
And the GI finds that the girls’ loss is the 
soldier’s gain: The maps, five feet square, 
are fine for sleeping on. 





Are they shabby? 


Floors which receive heavy traffic 
become tread-worn and dirt-caked 
without warning, and then it is an 
expensive and difficult job to 
restore their original appearance. 
Not only will a TORNADO Floor 
Machine solve this problem, but 
it will also eliminate its recurrence. 
TORNADO Floor Machines pro- 
vide sufficient brush pressure to: 
1. Rapidly uproot all deeply im- 
bedded grease, dirt and grime. 
2. Increase the durability of pro- 
tective coatings to prevent 
future penetrations of dirt 

and grime. 
3. Create a clean, glis- 
tening floor you can be 

proud of. 
Your floors can 
always look like new. 
Proper equipment is 

the answer. 


Cleans Floors. 





LET THIS AMAZING 
ABRASIVE FLOOR PLATE 


HELP YOU! 


A.W. ALGRIP 

= Stops Slipping Accidents! ¥ 

me Boosts Production! | 
Saves Money and Time! 


Want to end costly slipping acci- 
dents in your plant and get more 
production? Investigate unique 
ALGRIP ABRASIVE Rolled Steel 
Floor Plate. Made by rolling 
abrasive grain as an integral part 
of the upper portion of steel 
plate, ALGRIP is non-slip, wet 
or dry, even on steep inclines. 


A.W. ALGRIP keeps men and trucks from 
slipping — even on steep inclines. 


There are hundreds of “‘safety”’ 
applications for ALGRIP in indus- 
trial and commercial buildings. 
There's nothing like it to keep 
men safe on ramps, walkways, 
catwalks, platforms, etc. 


A.W. ALGRIP guards against 
slipping on elevator floors and sills. 
Get complete information now. 
Ask for a free copy of our data- 

filled 8-page catalog BB. 
There's Never A Slip On A, W. ALGRIP 


AW. ALGRIP_ 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
125 Years of iron and Stee! Making Experience 
Other Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Steel e A. W. 
SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate « Plates @ Sheets e Strip. 
(Alloy ond Special Grades) 
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ARROW SHAFTS are made from carefully selected Port Orford cedar because it’s free 
from knots and the grain is straight. The cedar comes from Oregon. 








CRESTING is the old arrow maker’s name for painting. 





An operator dips her brush in 


brilliant crimsons and blues, gives the shaft a decorative touch. 


Fletchers Are Still in Business 


The bow and arrow, trusty weapon 
of ancient times, hasn’t entirely lost 
its glamor for sportsmen. In fact, the 
demands of modern Robin Hoods keep 
the 50-odd employees of the Woodcraft 
Equipment Co., of Independence, Mo., 
working full time. 

Ihe recent interest in the bow and 
arrow for actual hunting—both big and 
small game—has pumped new blood 
into the industry. Devotees of the sport 
are usually as philosophic as fishermen: 


Even if they come home empty handed, 
they've had a wonderful time. 

Woodcraft set up shop in Independ- 
ence 27 years ago. It has been turning 
out archery equipment and accessories 
ever since. At present, it’s making more 
than 25,000 bows a year, covering all 
phases of archery—from small ones for 
small boys up to large models for target 
archers and hunters. Bows sell for 
$12.50 up, depending on the purpose; 
arrows about $13 a dozen. 
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(ol ial evelgre MK) 
visibly better 
letterhead paper... 


FEATHERS are glued to the shafts one at a time, in a process called “fletching.” The 
feathers help direct arrow, keep it in a straight line. 


provedb it to me |” 


Here’s all | had to do— 

We had our printer submit proofs of 
our letterhead on our present paper 
and on PLover Bono. I looked at the 
two proofs and saw the difference 
instantly! On PLover Bono our let- 
terhead took on an entirely new 
smartness, an added feeling of qual- 
itye That's all there was to it—our 
own test made us lifetime users of 
Ptover Bono. 


Quality tells in the finish! 

PLover Bonp’s exclusive Qualitex 
finish is produced by Perma-Therm 
drying, one of many special tech- 
niques in the Permanizing Process— 
a better paper-making method, un- 
duplicated in any other mill and used 
me by Whiting- Plover Paper Com- 


pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 
For only about 2c a day, the average com- 
pany can switch from ordinary paper to 
handsome Piover Beno. When obvious 
quality costs so little, wouldn’t you do well 
to ask your printer about Permanized 
Piover Bonn? 





~ Mikel * Tub ond * Air Dried 


lover SEonc 
oa ce be at, ie 
READY TO SHOOT (left to right) rounded head for target work; double-edged flat 


point and three-edged hunting head; blunt head for small game. 
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PRODUCTION 


MEN ARE MASTERS of this three-dimensional model of the 80-acre 
Willow Run plant, complete with equipment. Scale-modedl machines 


PLATE with miniatures cemented to it is held upside down. Tem- 
plates to fit machinery bases are laid over inverted models. 


ub 


paper. 


are made of wood and metal. Plant layou 
direct from plant model. 


ee hla A ‘ROK oe. it 


t blueprints are made 


GRID SHEET AND TEMPLATES are laid onto sensitized blueprint 
Ozalid machine transfers layout to print. 


Tiny Willow Run Speeds Plant Switch 


Willow Run is such a big plant that 
it is hard for any engineer to visualize 
it, hard to see the trees for the wood. 
When it’s conversion time, you need 
to see both clearly. The pictures on 
these pages show how Kaiser-F'razer did 
the trick. 

The plant was built to make B-24 
bombers during World War II. After 
the war, K-F converted it into an auto 
plant. Now it’s going back into the 
old business—partially. 

Around the first of the year, K-F 


94 


landed an Air Force contract to build 
Fairchild C-119 Packet cargo carriers. It 
decided to turn over one-third of 
Willow Run to C-119 production, 
scheduled it to start this fall. Since 
cars will continue to roll out of the 
plant, the switchback created real prob- 
lems of plant utilization. 

If K-F engineers were 288 ft. tall, it 
would be easy. But man has not yet 
learned the trick of adding cubits to 
his stature. To get the same effect, 
K-F built a giant three-dimensional, 


table-top model of Willow Run, 
equipped down to the last work bench. 
The 70-ft. x 35-ft. model gives engineers 
a Paul Bunyan perspective of the facili- 
ties and the 3.5-million sq. ft. of floor 
space that make up the real Willow 
Run plant. 

The planners can move the miniature 
equipment about on the model plant 
floor until they achieve the best produc- 
tion layout. That method is simpler 
and more accurate than making draw- 
ings or templates—and_three-dimen- 
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— elle Sac a 


TO GET PRINTS, equipment models are 
mounted on glass over transparent grid sheet. 


ENGINEER STUDIES blueprint, can revise it 
and make a new one in 10 minutes. 


sional models tend to reduce the num- 
ber of errors. 

The beauty of the model is that you 
can get blueprints from it and com- 
pletely bypass the draftsmen. It’s done 
with a grid sheet marked off in quarter- 
inch squares, each representing one 
square foot of floor space (pictures). 
Blueprints finally go to millwright rig- 
ging gangs who move machinery; they 
are also used for further study and 
planning. ; 

K-F works manager, Harvey Smith, 
in charge of aircraft, says the new 
method took only two months and 60 
men; the old techniques would haye 
taken six months and 160 men. 
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Push-button ‘ 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 
THROUGH AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


TODAY .. . when manufacturers 
wonder how their products behave at 
extreme altitudes, they simply push 
a button to create a sub-zero cold 
wave of stratospheric temperature. 


The ‘climate room’”’ shown above 
is installed in the experimental labora- 
tories of a leading producer of elec- 
tronic devices. Delicate instruments 
are exposed to low temperature con- 
ditions encountered in actual use... 
enabling engineers and physicists to 
perfect precision-built equipment. Con- 
trolled temperature chambers, such as 
this, add constantly to scientific de- 
velopment. 


Throughout industry there are many 
practical applications of refrigeration 
and air conditioning. Cutting oils are 
mechanically cooled . . . steel is cold- 
treated .. .“‘miracle drugs” receive a 
“dry-freeze’’. . . plastic abrasives are 
molded in controlled temperature and 
humidity. These, of course, are but a 
few of the ways in which refrigeration 
and air conditioning contribute to 
product betterment . . . lower pro- 
duction costs ... simplify operations 
... improve working conditions. 


‘cold wave’ 


a 


Why not determine how air condi- 
tioning or refrigeration might readily 
enable you to improve your own 
plant procedures? Y our engineer, con- 
sultant, architect or contractor will 
gladly offer suggestions . . . and rec- 
ommend equipment utilizing ‘‘Freon”’ 
safe refrigerants for maximum pro- 
tection, economy and efficiency in all 
types of industrial applications. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
‘Kinetic’? Chemicals Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


8£6.u 5. pat. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 


ee 
FREON 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants. 














it’s a 
"PACKAGE 
PROPOSITION” 


when you 


PRATER 
FRACTIONZ !iNG 
SYSTEM 


This closed circuit system will 
grind and fractionate in one 
continuous operation. It’s all 
Prater—Dual Screen Pulverizer 
...! win Cone Fractionators... 
Heavy Duty Collectors .. . and 
Rotary Air Locks. 

Put Prater engineers to 
work on your processing 
problem. Make use of their 
free laboratory service. 
Write for full details today. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 


1515 S. 55th Court, 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


PRATER 





Cures for Stream Pollution 


Plant pollution of rivers is industry's job. Probing ways to 
do it, companies find it’s good economics as well as public relations. 


“It requires 65,000 gal. of water to 
produce a ton of steel; 50,000 gal. for 
a ton of smokeless powder; 320,000 for 
a ton of synthetic rubber—and you are 
not going to get this water from sewers 
that masquerade under the name of 
streams, as so many of them do in 
the Ohio Valley.” : 

That’s what Edward J. Cleary, ex- 
ecutive director of the Ohio River 
Valley Sanitation Commission (BW— 
Jul.31’48,p26) told the Manufacturing 
Chemists Assn. His words indicate the 
changing status of stream-pollution con- 
trol. The political battle against legis- 
lative action has almost disappeared. 
Most industry now <s finding that pol- 
lution control is good economics as well 
as good public relations. 

But industry has a big job ahead of 
it, judging from a report, called “Water 
Pollution in the U.S.,” released by the 
Federal Security Agency this week. For 
the next 10 years, FSA figures that the 
U.S. needs 3,500 more industrial treat- 
ment plants and 6,600 for municipali- 
ties, which will cost about $9-billion. 
-eCut Out Waste—In digging into 
techniques, engineers found that the 
best solution to the problem is to clim- 
inate waste at its source—when it can 
be done. The best way is to design the 
process so that there is no waste. Sec- 
ond best is to take a single operation 
and try to cut down waste output at 


that point. But frequently the process 
isn’t flexible enough for either approach. 
The beauty of this method is that 
you often save on the pollution-control 
equipment you don’t have to build. 
Du Pont used this approach at its 
Waynesboro (Va.) plant. If it hadn't, 
the company figures it would have had 
to put in several acres of filtration units. 
¢ Second Choice—Often there just is 
no way to eliminate waste. The alter- 
native—to get rid of the waste you've 
created—isn't casy, either. To begin 
with, the waste is usually a pretty com- 
plex chemical liquid. ‘Treatment proc- 
esses must be almost tailor-made to fit 
the waste. 
¢ Steel Wastes—Take the waste liquors 
of pickling lines in steel mills. A mill 
can neutralize the liquor by adding lime, 
or it can use it in making ferrous sul- 
phate if there’s a demand for the 
chemical on the local market. 
Although lime neutralization is the 
most practical treating method, it’s the 
most expensive. But neutralization of a 
ton of waste liquor with even the cheap- 
est lime costs nearly as much as the 
original ton of sulfuric acid. After 
neutralization the sludge goes into a 
lagoon (or artificial lake) where it filters 
into the earth. 
¢ Chemicals—The chemical processing 
industry has had as tough a job as steel. 
Here again the wastes are a combina- 


Giant Boring Mill Is Italy-Bound 


turn out parts for water-powered generators. 
It can handle stock up to 43.5 ft. in diame- 
ter. Biggest previous size was a 42-ft. job 
made for ordnance work at the Watertown 
Arsenal during World War I. 


This is the largest boring and turning mill 
ever built in the U.S., according to Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp. The 6,250-ton 
machine is now being shipped to Officine 
Di Savigliano, Turin, Italy, where it will 
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tion of many chemicals, and no one 
treatment removes them entirely. 
Organic chemicals are probably the 
hardest to treat. At the Manufacturing 
Chemist’s meeting, Ralph V. Green of 
du Pont’s Engineering Dept. told how 
metallic-oxide catalysts work with or- 
ganic wastes in vapor form. The wastes 
are drawn -from distillation units as 
vapor and oxidized with air in the 
presence of a chrome-type catalyst. 
There is no disposal problem because 
the organics are almost completely con- 
verted to carbon dioxide and water. 
The treatment has worked well with 
catalysts containing oxides of copper, 
chrome, manganese, nickel, and cobalt. 
Du Pont is also trying them out on 
liquid wastes from organics. 
¢ Sell It—Once in a while, a company 
is lucky enough to find a market for its 
waste. General Petroleum Corp., Los 
Angeles, was stuck with not one but 
two wastes: an ammonia-containing gas 
from its cat cracker, and a sulfuric 
acid sludge. General Petroleum com- 
bined the two, wound up with a new 
fertilizer chemical for which there is a 
good market. 


Socony’s Divining Rod 
Helps Locate Oil 


As the petroleum industry’s search 
for oil pushes into less promising fields, 
the instruments that help in the search 
become more complicated and more ac- 
curate. 

The latest oil-exploring device comes 
out of the research laboratory of So- 
cony-Vacuum’s Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
It looks something like a 4-ft. length 
of tubing and measures the magnetism 
of rock formations beneath the earth’s 
surface. 

Geologists are pretty familiar with 

the relationship between geological for- 
mations and the earth’s magnetism. 
Variations in the magnetism indicate 
different types of rock content and for- 
mations. By measuring the magnetism 
from an airplane, geologists can plot 
the topography of underground rock 
layers and then estimate the presence 
of oil. 
e It Measures at the Source—S-V’s 
modern divining rod, which is lowered 
into a well, takes the measuring job 
right to the source of oil. It’s designed 
to supplement the records of instru- 
ments that are flown in planes since it 
studies local rather than over-all forma- 
tions. 

But for work down deep in the earth, 
manmade devices must be rugged. S-V’s 
instrument can hold up under almost 
any condition at the bottom of a well. 
It withstands outside pressures of 10,- 
000 psi. and temperatures as high as 
250F. 
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continous feeding of automatics 


FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE STRIP can be fed directly 
into automatics—a continuous, time-saving supply system for 


any kind of metal-forming operation. 


from coils of polished blue strip 


FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE has a high-gloss, intense 
blue finish which is the distinguishing characteristic of this 
superior strip, and a sales feature for any product in which 


it is used. 


sets a fast production pace 


FO | .SBEE POLISHED BLUE STRIP is furnished in con- 
tinuous coils for productioneering with automatic machines. 
There’s a Follansbee Steel Representative nearby who can tell 


you more about Follansbee Specialty Steels. 
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PONDERMET 
TARTS. & 


- RELEASE MACHINE CAPACITY FOR 
OTHER URGENT PRODUCTION! 


Powdermet gears, bearings, electronic 
components, and small assembly parts 
require no machining . . . are delivered 
to you ready for assembly! Yet they have 
precision tolerances as close as fine 
machining can produce. Powdermet 
parts also help solve your procurement 
problems, for all necessary materials 
are ordered by PMP. 

Other important advantages are elec- 
trical permeability . . controlled 
porosity . . . self-lubrication . . . and 
lower cost—generally less than half! For 
savings in time, money, and , 
production capacity, investi-/pgpgsee | 
gate Powdermet! ue 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 4 

Including catalog data on A 

standard bearings and gears 


“Trade Mark 


POWDERED METAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 0f “Prececaz 


PMP 


9335 W. Belmont Ave. 
Franklin Park, tH 





SIX GRIPS will lift almost any shape of stamping from its press. 


New Fingers for Iron Hands 


- Sahlin Enginecring Co., of Birming- 
ham, Mich., has given its Iron Hand 
new and more versatile fingers. ‘The 
device for automatically lifting stamp- 
ings out of presses now can be fitted 
with six different metal grips (above), 
each suited to a different job. 

The vise grip is standard; it can clamp 
on stampings if they clear at least 2 in. 
above the lower dice. 

The chisel grip slips under stampings 
that lie flush on the die, grabs them 
between two prongs on the upper fin- 
gers and chisel biade below. 

The pivot grip clamps stamping just 
between the thumb and forefinger, as it 
were, so that they can swivel clear of the 
press. It’s particularly suited to press 
setups for auto front fenders. 

The hook grip has one curved finger 
that will hook into a hole in a stamping. 
Beer-barre] heads and channel-shaped 
panels can be handled with the hook 
jaw. 

The Neoprene grip is recommended 
for stampings that must be free of abra- 
sion and indentation such as window 
or garnish molding. The Neoprene- 
tipped upper jaw keeps parts unmarred; 
holds parts without pinching. 

The confined grip unloads stampings 
that have a vertical flange without 
crushing or damaging the flange. Flang- 
ing operation on a finished outer door 
panel is where the confined jaw would 
be handy. 

Sahlin first introduced its Iron Hand 
in 1947. Since then, more than 350 
of these robot arms have been installed. 
The hand is synchronized with the 


AUTO ROOF is yanked from press bed 
(left) automatically by Iron Hand above. 


press. It moves into the die as the 
ram rises, lifts the stamping out, and 
swings it back to a conveyor or table. 
The hand can be set to come in at any 
part of the press’ upstroke and to lift 
the stamping to any height. 

The device handles parts weighing 
from 1 oz. to 100 Ib. It comes in three 
sizes. The junior size, recommended 
for parts produced on presses up to 250- 
ton capacity, will handle up to 20 un- 
loadings per minute. The two larger 
unloaders can operate at rates of 12 to 
15 strokes per minute. 
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"COME ON, DAD...PUSH!”’ 


OU may not shine as the “‘engine’’ of Junior’s speedster. 
But as pilot of the family car, you’ve got tremendous 
power and speed at your fingertips. 

Do you hold them carefully in check whenever necessary 
for safety’s sake? And is your auto insurance adequate to pro- 
vide all-around protection? What about your liability cover- 
ages? Are you carrying really safe limits? 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad to give 
you full information. Ask him, too, about the 3,000 attor- 
neys and adjusters, representing Hardware Mutuals in com- 


munities across the entire nation, who are ready to give you 
prompt, fair claim handling. Wherever you drive in the 
U. S. A., Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy makes 
your interests our first consideration—assures you fast, 
friendly, day-and-night service. More than $97,000,000 in 
dividend savings have been returned to policyholders since 
organization. 

Call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and 
request the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. He’s a good man to know! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY : 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Tes sound business to be sure that washrooms are clean and 
modern—with plenty of hot water, soap, and ScotTissue 
Towels. Washrooms rank as one of the four most important 
factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of 
workers from 400 plants. Softer, more absorbent ScotTissue 
towels stay tough when wet because of a patented ‘‘Duralose’”’ 
treatment and they’re less expensive in the long run, because 
one towel dries both hands. 

Always specify ScotTissue Towels and for suggestions on 
how to improve washrooms generally, call on the Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘Duralose,"’ ‘‘ScotTissue,”* ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,"’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 





Sand in the Gears 


It's good for them, says 


du Pont-if you use their 
special silica to thicken the 


grease for lubrication. 


A kind of silica, called GS-199S—a 
derivative of sand—is one of the current 
laboratory playthings at E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours’ $30-million addition to 
its Wilmington (Del.) experimental 
station. 

At the opening of the new addition 
this week, du Pont demonstrated that 
the silica can be added to grease to 
thicken the lubricant. Right now the 
additive is still in the experimental stage. 
But du Pont hopes that eventually it 
will be able to use the silica commer- 
cially in a number of different lubri- 
cants. 
¢ Withstand Heat—Greases that have 
been thickened with GS-199S retain 
their consistency as the temperature in- 
creases. That way their characteristics 
remain constant despite variations in 
temperatures of the bearing or moving 
parts that they lubricate. Ordinary 
greases, which are thickened with soap, 
tend to break down at high temper- 
atures and sometimes increase the wear 
on bearing surfaces. 

‘Du Pont’s discovery was almost an 
accident. The researchers who developed 
the silica weren’t interested originally 
in lubricating oils. They were wrapped 
up in basic research aimed at a better 
understanding of the structures of forms 
of silica. But when GS-199S showed 
such unusual properties, the researchers 
figured that it might be just the thing 
for beefing up lubricants. 

In the laboratory,  silica-thickened 
grease has stood up well in bearing tests 
comparable to driving a truck in tight 
turns at 50 mph. for 10,000 mi. Be- 
sides holding up under hot conditions, 
the grease has also withstood water and 
mechanical breakdowns. 

One of the present goals of silica 
research at du Pont is the development 
of a single grease that will work in many 
grease applications. 


Simpler Bottle Designs 
Recommended by NPA 


To conserve critical materials for de- 
fense, National Production Authority 
last weck recommended four simplified 
designs for drug and chemical bottles, 
plus 38 other designs for foods and 
beverages. 

NPA’s suggestions (issued through 
Schedule 1 of Order M-51) neither cut 
back present production nor prohibit 
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the manufacture of any bottle types. 
They simply inform the industry that 
this is what the government has in 
mind if it ever decides to get tough 
with bottle production. And they im- 
ply that manufacturers would do well 
to start thinking about NPA’s recom- 
mended designs. When and if end-use 
restrictions are ordered, the govern- 
ment will allow manufacturers a_rea- 
sonable period in which to make the 
change. 

NPA’s designs for the glass containers 
include: the Boston round bottle in 18 
sizes from 4 oz. to one gal.; the oval 
blake in 30 sizes from 1/6 oz to one 
qt.; the round hydrogen peroxide bot- 
tle in 8- and 16-o0z. sizes only; and the 
round, screw-cap packer in 28 sizes from 
two to 4,000 cc. 

The original Order M-51—which was 
issued in March—limited the manufac- 
ture of glass containers to designs then 
in existence. Section 4 of the order pro- 
vides for schedules that set up simpli- 
fied designs from time to time. 


Salvaging Saves 

The idea of salvaging parts and ma- 
terials for re-use in production may 
sound like a second-best alternative. But 
in the face of the current materials 
shortages, it can pay off with big sav- 
ings without paring down the quality 
of a product. 

For Westinghouse Electric Corp.— 
both a mass producer of consumer 
goods and a contractor of large specialty 
equipment—this year’s saving adds up 
to $1.5-million worth of steel, non- 
ferrous, and nonmetallic materials. 
¢ Two-Way Project—Westinghouse is 
working at the problem of salvage in 
two ways. In the plant, employees 
prompt conservation of materials and 
parts through suggestions to the front 
office. In the research laboratory, engi- 
neers constantly work on longer-term 
methods for materials savings. 

One employee suggested that imper- 
fectly plated toaster housings be stripped 
of their finish, replated, and used again. 
‘That way a large number of housings, 
which otherwise would have been 
scrapped, are recovered over a year’s 
time. 

Another employee came up with an 
alternate use of a part that would nor- 
mally have been rejected: When hinge 
lugs on waffle-grid bottoms were dam- 
aged, the whole piece used to be 
scrapped. Now Westinghouse just 
shaves off the broken lugs and uses 
the bottom grid in the top. 
¢ Modifications—Product modifications 
that are aimed at materials savings take 
more time and study than on-the-spot 
salvaging. Right now Westinghouse is 
working on substitute plating processes 
for nickel that will use less strategic 
metals such as chromium and zinc. 
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They dont grow on trees 


The woods aren’t full of capable office 
workers these days. That’s why it’s vital 
that you multiply the efficiency of the 
people now handling your records. 
Any girl in your office becomes more 
versatile when provided with modern, 
flexible McBee Keysort cards and ma- 
chines. Without special training, she 
can keep fresh facts at your fingertips. 
And Keysort puts your records in the 
hands of people who know your cus- 
tomers, your policies, your business. 


With your present personnel, without 
costly installations, McBee Keysort 
cards and machines provide accurate 
and useful management controls at less 
cost than any other system. When 
notched, the pre-coded holes along the 
edges of each Keysort card make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data—classify it— 


summarize it—file it—find it—use it— 
quickly and accurately. 
That’s why McBee sales have multi- 
plied sevenfold in just a few short years. 
Ask the trained McBee representative 
near you to tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help you. Or write us. 


Pister O11 Buffer Pipe 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can, 





1. tron Firemen Radiant “inshot” Gas Bur- 
wer. This low pressure burner has an 
efficient firing range of 10% to 100% 
of capacity, making it a particularly 
wfective burner for modulated firing. 
Opposed gas jets and an improved method 
of air entrainment produce an intense 
maidiant flame. Capacities range from 6 
a» 500 boiler h.p. 


2. von Fireman Vertical Type Gas Burner. 
This gas burner is readily adaptable to a 
wid> range of firebox dimensions and is 
easily installed in any conventional boiler 
seiting. Zone fire control permits low-fire 
stact and modulated firing. Low pressure 
gas. Capacities from 6 to 500 boiler h.p. 


iron Fireman firing equipment for heating, processing and power 


Horizontal Rotary Oil Burner 
Fires low-cost, heat-rich heavy oils 
(Nos. 5 and 6) with compl 
steadiness and dependability. Oil 
feed rate is constant, even with 
wide changes in viscosity of oil. 





Feeds coal direct from bin. No 
coal handling. Synchronized coal 
and air supply automatically 
adjusted to boiler load at all times. 
Capacities to 400 boiler h. p. 


3. iron Fireman Gas-Oil Combination. Irou 
Fireman Ring Type gas burner combined 
with Iron Fireman Horizontal Rotary oil 
burner permits quick fuel change to meet 
sudden emergencies, or avoid interruption 
during daily or seasonal gas shortages. 
Can also be combined with Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader stoker. Capacities up 
to 500 boiler h.p. 

For further information mail the coupon 
below, or call your local Iron Fireman 
dealer for complete survey of your boiler 
plant. There is no cost or obligation to you. 
Plants in Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Ore.; 
Toronto, Ontario. Dealers everywhere. 


Conveys coal automatically. Dries 
and preheats coal. Burns low-cost 
coals efficiently. Capacities to 
1,000 boiler horsepower. Multiple 
units for larger installations. 





_\RON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO., 3126 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Please send literature as checked: 


Commercial Gas Burner 
Name 





C Rotary Oil Burner 


Coal-Flow Stoker 
Address_ 





Pneumatic Spreader Stoker 


Let Iron Fireman engineers help decide 





which fuel is best for your plant. City. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The first melt of titanium has been 

turned out at Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc.’s 

Midland (Pa.) plant, owned jointly by 

Remington Arms and Crucible Steel. 
e 


Orders for coke ovens on the books of 
Koppers Co. add up to 987 ovens. 
Wilputte Coke Oven Division of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye has a backlog of 
1,017 ovens. 

« 
Coke oven demand is onc of the rea- 
sons for Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co.’s new $3.5-million silica-brick plant 
at Downingtown, Pa. The plant site is 
close to U.S. Steel’s Fairless Works 
and other mills. Harbison-Walker Co.’s 
plant expansions (BW-—Apr.14’51, 
p110) now total $25.5-million. 

e 
Plant tours are being sponsored by the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
for key military and civilian personnel. 
One group has just finished a study of 
machine tool and gauge manufacturing 
at the Pratt & Whitney Division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Joint logistic 
planning, production mobilization, and 
industrial economy are emphasized in 
the tours. 

° 
Dyestuffs for color-coding iron powders 
are the latest development of the An- 
tara Products Division of General Dye- 
stuff Corp. Powders that are sintered 
into electrical transformer cores can be 
marked with the dyes, eliminating the 
need to engrave, emboss, or paint on 
identifications. 

® 
A shortage of zirconium has forced 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Bettis 
Field laboratory, Pittsburgh, to convert 
part of its facilities to producing the 
metal. Work on the company’s atomic 
submarine project was bottlenecked by 
the pinch. 

* 
Plant expansions: Monsanto Chemical 
Co. plans a midwestern center in the 
Cincinnati area for producing and dis- 
tributing its plastics. National 
Carbide’s Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
starts construction this summer at 
Clavert City, Ky., on electric furnaces 
that will help turn out 142,500 tons 
of calcium carbide per year. . . . More 
helicopters are in the offing when Bell 
Aircraft Corp. completes its $3-million 
plant at Ft. Worth, ‘Tex. 

* 
A better fire-control system for aiming 
antiaircraft artillery has been developed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories for 
Army Ordnance. Although details are 
hush-hush, it is said to assemble and 
process much more information about 
hostile aircraft than older types. 
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lf theyd only give me 
alfa chance! 


It’s not my fault I’m only half a girl 

— it’s these business forms we use. I put in full time, 
but half of me is wasted . . . half the time I’m doing 
things I should never be bothered with! 


What things? Well, setting forms in the typewriter 
—Uarco continuous forms feed themselves. Realigning — 
Uarco makes it unnecessary. Inserting carbons—Uarco 

pre-sets them. Recopying—Uarco combines forms so 
that one writing serves many departments. Follow-ups— 
Uarco makes distribution almost automatic! 


These are just samples. Actually, Uarco business forms 
trim all waste moves from typing the form to filing it away. 
No more “‘half-girls’’—everyone works to full advantage. 


The price of Uarco forms is nothing beside the savings they 
effect . . . remember, it’s the cost of the completed 

form that counts! Call your Uarco Representative for a 
survey of your needs. No cost, no obligation. 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, California. Sales 
Representatives in all principal cities, 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 


Business Forms 


Send for these time and money saving forms 
UARCO, Incorporated 
Room 1625, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, your large portfolio 
of samples of UARCO waste-cutting business forms. 


Company 


Address 
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Technology 


200 INCHES CLOSER TO TRUTH... 


Reaching out two billion light years into space, the giant eye of Mt. Palomar’s new 200-inch 
telescope searches space for new answers to the riddle of Man’s place in the Universe . . . 


Faced with earthier problems, advertising people are searching for the same scientific, 
impartial standards in their investigations of advertising and editorial readership. That 
is the reason for the Advertising Research Foundation, jointly sponsored by American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, Inc. and the Association of National Advertisers. .. 


Composed entirely of agency executives and national advertisers, 
the Foundation has as its purpose “the promotion of greater effectiveness in 


advertising and marketing through objective and impartial research.” 


NEW KIND OF SCRUTINY... 


The Continuing Study of Business Papers conducted by the Foundation is the most 
searching scrutiny that has ever been made of the American Inter-Communications System 
... that great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the work areas of men in 
business and industry. Conducted with painstaking care, completely free of any media 
influence, it penetrates deeper and sees truer than media research ever has before... 


HOW WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The Foundation’s three most recent audience and readership 
studies were made on McGraw-Hill Publications ... American Machinist... 


Chemical Engineering ... and Business Week. 


As publishers, we are proud to be selected for this study. As advertisers, you will 
undoubtedly be interested in the high new levels of objective evaluation which the 
Foundation’s methods have made possible. These studies are now available from the 
individual publications or from the Advertising Research Foundation. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


WA me 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. pains 
M-CGRAW-H/LE g@ 

SEU OR BUSINESS 
HEADQUARTERS BUSINESS INFORMATION woe 
el 





Every c% Minutes 


ANOTHER NEW OR REBUILT FREIGHT CAR GOES 
TO WORK FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


For any transportation requirement 
of industry or defense, new and rebuilt freight cars are going 
into Pennsylvania Railroad service this year at an unprece- 
dented rate... on the average, a car every 2% minutes of the 
working day... hopper cars, box cars, gondolas and flat cars. 


Many car shops, including our own, are working on this freight 
car production program. From the car builders last year we 
ordered 20,000 new box cars and gondolas, the biggest freight 
car order in railroad history. These are in addition to 6,610 new 
cars under construction in our own shops. More than 14,000 
of these new freight cars have been built and delivered. 
Furthermore, in the Pennsylvania’s shops we have almost 
completed the rebuilding of 34,000 freight cars. 


When the building and rebuilding program is completed this 
year, the Pennsylvania will have more than 200,000 freight cars 
in service for industry and defense. World War II revealed the 
vital role of railroad transportation. Ever since then it has been 
our goal to remain ready for any emergency. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Terdarss 





PRODUCTS 


Collapsible Drum 


After carrying 55 gal. of petroleum 
on a shipment, these containers are 
ready to collapse. In fact they do— 
cutting return shipping costs consider- 
ably. You can ship 2,500 of the col- 
lapsed drums in a standard box car that 
normally holds about 300 rigid drums, 
the manufacturer, U.S. Rubber Co., 
says. An empty collapsible drum weighs 
under 30 Ib. 

I'he company makes the synthetic 
rubber-fabric drums out of its Ustex 
cord fabric—a strong, low-stretch cot- 
ton textile. U.S. Rubber impregnates 
the fabric with Neoprene, molds it into 
one piece. The result is a tough, flex- 
ible, lightweight drum about the size 
of a regular barrel. It’s easy to lift, roll, 
handle, and stow. ‘The drum comes 
equipped with fittings for filling, empty- 
ing, and lifting. 

The drum can also carry liquid chem- 
icals, fats, paints, and powders. Since 
the inner surfaces have no corner pock- 
ets, it empties completely and is easy 
to clean. ‘The drums are somewhat 
more expensive than steel models. 

e Source: U.S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. 


Fast Valve-Seat Grinder 

If you want a valve to work well, 
you must make it fit into the valve seat 
like a hand in a glove. ‘Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has a portable valve-seat 
grinder that’s supposed to do this fitting 
job—and do it faster than filing and 
hand-lapping methods. The pneumatic 
grinder is for large internal-combustion 
engines, handles valve seats with an in- 
ner diameter of from 248 in. to 12 in. 

You can use the grinder in the shop 
or attach it to the engine. The grind- 
ing wheel operates at 12,000 rpm. 
Only a small portion of the wheel 
contacts the seat surface, thus mini- 
mizing vibration and the chance of 
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What’s this 3-bladed approach 


Poy 


to speed defense production? | 


eee Q bruolr ! It saves time... cost... space. 


The Propeller Division of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation had a problem. 


It had to clean and finish a shot-peened bearing area inside the hubs of its — 


propellers. It appeared this vital operation would require large, elaborate 
equipment, costly jigs and considerable time getting into production. 

Then, with the help of their Osborn Brushing Analyst, a method was 
worked out to do it with power brushing. By mounting an Osborn Monitor@ 
Brush on a simple drill press adapted for the job, they are getting excellent 
finishes at high speed. é 

This is another example how Osborn power brushing can help simplify 
and speed production jobs. Your Osborn Brushing Analyst will gladly 
assist on any defense tooling-up problems involving product cleaning or 
finishing. Write Dept. 502, The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OSBOR® 


LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
FOR QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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Serving Industry 
Through Hydraulics: 


BOEING 
CESSNA 
CONSOLIDATED 
CURTIS WRIGHT 
DE HAVILLAND 


DOUGLAS 


/IN THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 





it’s H-P-M 2é¢héhauti? PRESSES 
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i GENERAL ELECTRIC 
| \ GOODYEAR 
GRUMMAN 


LOCKHEED 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PRATT & WHITNEY 


es 


In the aviation industry, specialized production problems in the 
forming, stamping, or drawing of metal parts are constantly 
being solved by the application of H-P-M “all-hydraulic” Presses. 
The list of aircraft frame and engine builders, who are among 
the hundreds of H-P-M users throughout industry, is visible proof 
of this statement. Indeed, in every industry where metal working 
is a part of the manufacturing picture, you'll find H-P-Ms at 
work. And it die casting or plastics molding is a part of your 
operation, there are H-P-Ms for these processes also. Check 
into H-P-M’s broad line of production presses today for a profit- 
able solution to your manufacturing problems. 


@ Makers of Presses for the Metal 
Working and Processing Industries 


* rewis woitne wees | THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


@ Die Casting Machines 
@ Hydraulic Pumps, Valves 1000 MARION ROAD, MOUNT GILEAD, OHLO, U.S.A. 


and Power Units 








inaccuracies. The wheel dresser, or fin- 
isher, attaches directly to the grinding 
wheel, so you don’t have to remove 
the grinder to complete the finishing 
operation. Thompson says you get a 
smooth, micro-inch finish at any angle 
from 0 deg. to 90 deg. 

The 22-lb. unit works from air pres- 
sure of from 90 psi. to 125 psi., ea 
a high-volume tank. Thompson. says 
air operation is an important safety 
factor when using the unit in gaso- 
line plants, compression stations, or 
wherever a fire hazard exists. 
¢ Source: Thompson Products, Inc., 
Bell, Calif. 
¢ Price: $625-$670. 


Compact Tube Bender 


For tailor-made tubing, Tal Bender, 
Inc., builds a compact 5-Ib. unit that 
bends and offsets tubes up to 180 deg. 
Called the 3-in-] Bender, it has set- 
tings for 2-in.,.4-in., and §-in. tubing 
(outer diameter) of copper, brass, or 
steel. 

You set the tube in place, then 
grasp the tool by the handles, as you 
would a pair of pliers. As you pull 
them together, the two handles operate 
ratchet devices on gears. The gears, in 
turn, exert pressure that bends the 
tube. One full pull of the handles 
gives the tube a 180-deg. bend; for 
a more acute bend, you simply repeat 
the operation. 

The bender is made of aluminum 
alloy. Tal Bender says it is particularly 
suited for use in the refrigeration line, 
for radiant heat coils, and for airplane 
manufacturing. 
¢ Source: Tal Bender, Inc., Milwaukec 
2, Wis. 

e Price: $38. 


Firepower for Lock Pins 

A fired cartridge can propel a locking 
pin as well as a bullet, says Mine Safety 
Appliances Co.. Thus a small blank 
cartridge is the only power source for a 
tool, called Velocity-Power Interlock 
Pinner, made by the company for rivet- 
ing railway signal-pipe connections. In- 
terlocked signal-pipes are used by some 
roads in their mechanical signaling sys- 
tems. 

The pinner looks like a tube with a 
handle at the top and a jaw at the bot- 
tom. You unfasten the lower half of 
the unit and clamp the jaw onto the 
pipe. Place the pin and cartridge as- 
sembly in the upper part, then screw 
the two sections together. To fire, turn 
the thumb-operated safety. latch under 
the handle 180 deg., and push down 
the handle. The fired cartridge exerts 
a force of thousands of pounds on the 
pin, instantly drives it through the pipe 
and its internal steel plug. 

Mine Safety says the pinner is par- 
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a Cities Service Terminal & Compounding plant, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NOW!...The newest... finest... 7 
most modern plant for compounding v 


and packaging lubricating oils 


Month by month you see the proof piling 
up of still more Cities Service growth... 
strength . . . progressiveness. Now the 
latest Cities Service facilities have been 
added in Chicago’s Cicero district. Here 
a completely modern 25-million-gallon 
plant is in full operation today, to serve 
you with lubricants of characteristic Cities 


Service quality. ; 
CITIES 


The size of this complete plant.. .its 
rail and water transport advantages...and 
the excellence of its output signify the 
progress Cities Service is attaining 
throughout its marketing area. Cities 
Service has been progressive and will 
remain so, always striving to provide its 
dealers. ..its customers. ..with the finest S E R V I Cc E 
petroleum products made. 
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How were these copies made? 


They were mimeographed!Yes, 
MODERN mimeographing 
now actually reproduces print- 
ing type faces and intricate 
drawings—and still is un- 
challenged for over-all econ- 
omy. Now adda host of other 
bonus features. For example, 
duplicating in 4or more colors 
atone time... two-sided work 
on thinner paper . . . mimeo- 
graphing on almost every 
kind of paper and card stock. 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon. 
Do it... write now! Learn 
how you can save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-541 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio samples aad full 
facts about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME_ 





ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS ___ 


CITY ieieess 


i 2ONE. STATS 
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ticularly good for applying second rivets, 
in accordance with recent ICC rulings. 
The tool drives the pin within 4 in. 
of the existing rivet. Slight changes 
convert the tool into a driver unit for 
other fastening jobs. 

¢ Source: Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Braddock, Thomas, and Meade Streets, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

Price: $135. 


Roll-Your-Own Air Filter 


To cut air-filter material to size, you 
don’t have to call in an expert. You 
can use glass-fiber packs, called Roll- 
Pak, and do the job yourself, says Glas- 
floss Co. Instead of disposing of an 
entire framed filter unit—the standard 
practice—the Glasfloss method is to 
install permanent outer screening and 
change just the filtering element itself. 

You use coarse wire screening, similar 
to chicken wire, on both sides of the 
filter material. To change a filter, roll 
out a pack, cut it to size, then install it 
between the screening. Glasfloss claims 
you save time by inserting a whole bank 
in a single operation, instead of using 
a number of individual framed units. 
Using a knife or scissors, you can com- 
plete the operation in a matter of 
minutes, the company says. Any mess 
from the oily film on the fibers washes 
off easily. 

The material comes in rolls 40 in. 
wide and 10 ft. long, in 1-in. and 2-in. 
thicknesses. A Roll-Pak carton contains 
five rolls and provides air-filter coverage 
of 167 sq. ft. Glasfloss says its method 
is cheaper than conventional filter ar- 
rangements. 

e Source: Glasfloss Co., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Protect the Wood 


Treat a wooden part with Cellu-san, 
and it’s ready to face its natural enemies 
—water, mold, and mildew, says the 
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When you want something 
better than metal 


AVIATION INDUSTRY 


MicarTa is flying high...in pulleys, 
antenna masts, data cases, valve parts, 
instrument panels, knobs, handles, 
landing gear strut bearings, and struc- 
tural angles and channels. In this and 
other industries, MICARTA as a basic 
material is coming to the front. 


Consider MICARTA® as a basic material. It is lighter than alumi- 
num. Pound for pound it has greater compressive strength than 
structural steel. It has a high shock resistance. 

MicarTA isa solid and workable plastic which will not corrode. 
It resists heat and cold... is an ideal insulator. 

MIcarTA’s tough and resilient structure can be fabricated to 
micro-fractions of an inch. It can be machined, formed or molded 
easier and more economically than any metal. 

Industry is finding more and more applications for MICARTA 
every day. This versatile material may be the answer to your 
metal parts problem. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Micarta Division, Trafford, Pennsylvania. J-06446 


Micarta 
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EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 


Gy 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


BELTING 


K Cecily Vid Lees poduclion 


- INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS : 


@ Republic’s production and engineering facilities can 
help you fulfill defense contracts faster. .. . For 50 years we've 


specialized in the field of industrial rubber, making all types of: 


@ MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 

@ EXTRUDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 

@ LATHE OR DIE CUT SPECIALTIES 

@ HOSE (BRAIDED, WRAPPED, METAL REINFORCED) 
@ BELTING FOR ALL PURPOSES 


@ Write, phone or wire us today about your requirements. Engineering 
consultations are also available to help you develop bids. Address: Republic 
Rubber Division, Youngstown, Ohio. Phone 3-213]. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








manufacturer, Fungitrol Chemicals, 
Inc. Wooden pallets, boxes, baskets, 
and crates reportedly last longer, with- 
stand rougher handling when you use 
the preservative. Cellu-san consists of 
zinc salts and water-resistant materials. 
You mix the liquid coacentrate with 
mineral spirits, in a ratio of one part 
to two parts. Apply it by dip, spray, or 
brush—it’s safe to handle. Cellu-san 
acts as a fungicide against mold and 
mildew. That’s especially important 
for pallets used in refrigerated rooms 
where moisture condensation is severe, 
or in handling products like sugar, 
which encourage mold growth. Water- 
repellent, it reduces swelling, warping, 
and shrinkage. Fungitrol claims the 
product is nontoxic and odorless. 
e Source: Fungitrol Chemicals, Inc., 
Hillside, N. J. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





No eyestrain: That’s the big advantage 
of a sclf-threading sewing machine 
needle, made by John Dritz & Sons, 
1115 Broadway, New York City. The 
thread slides down a slotted shank 
that’s similar to a key ring, then slips 
into place. 

s 
A streamlined fire-alarm box developed 
by Edwards Co., Inc., Norwalk, Conn., 
adapts easily to any circuit arrange- 
ment. To send an alarm, vou just pull 
a handle. There’s little danger of acci- 
dental alarms, Edwards says, because 
the pull-handle is flush, has no extend- 
ing patts. 

* 


Flexible, fluorescent “rope,” called Dix- 
ray, forms lettering and designs. The 
rope, #2 in. in diameter, retains any 
shape. Manufacturer James A. Norris 
Co., 392 Bleecker St., New York City, 
says that it is four times more bril 
liant than ordinary colors on a dull 
day, becomes even brighter when used 
with black light. 
@ 


Hex Lox Nut has a double locking ac- 
tion, bites into sheet-metal screws at 
two different points. The manufacturer, 
Prestole Corp., 1345 Miami St., Toledo, 
Ohio, claims it has twice the tensile 
strength of ordinary spring nuts. 

« 


A cylinder in a straw that bobs up and 
down as children drink is supposed to 
entice them into drinking more milk. 
Made by Messick Products Co., 1101 
N. State St., Syracuse, N. Y., all parts 
of the Drinkmore straw are plastic. Mes- 
sick recommends them as giveaways for 
milk companies and others, sells them 
for $60 a thousand in lots of 1,000 to 
5,000. 
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Armco Special-Purpose Steels bob up almost 
everywhere, like this section of Armco MULTI-PLATE 
Pipe going under a railroad in far-off India. 


Armco’s nine steel plants in the United States are 
now turning out steel at the rate of better than 
4,300,000 tons a year. By the end of 1952 new 
Armco furnaces, rolling mills and other specially 
built equipment wi!l add another half million tons 


to America’s steelmaking capacity. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION DR 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WID= 


During the past five years Armco has invested or 
earmarked over 210 million expansion dollars to 
meet the steel needs of America here and abroad. 


Since the first small “heat” of steel was poured 
at the turn of the century, Armco has bent its 
creative skills to the development of extra-quality 
steels for exacting uses. That’s why Armco today 
is one of the world’s largest producers of the special- 
purpose steels so necessary to our economy, 
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EDUCATION 





WITH FIXED DESKS GONE, class can be 


WITH FIXED DESKS, Elizabeth (N. J.) teacher gets variety by holding class informally. 


Public Schools Crowd Up 
But Teach Kids Better 


STORY ON PAGE 116 INFORMAL SEMINARS are more common 


nowadays. So is the use of tape recorders to 
help students improve their diction. 
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| WEALTH] COMES NATURAL IN THE NORTH 





Natural wealth from A to Z! Asbes- 
tos to Zinc! Include gold, copper, 
lead, titanium, iron, coal, uranium 
... you'll find them all in Canada, 
the 20th century “growth” country 
that abourids with natural wealth 
from its U. S. borders to the Arctic. 

To join the many U. S. business- 
men who are sharing in the develop- 
ment of these natural reserves in 
Canada today, contact the Bank of 


Montreal . . . Canada’s first bank. 


The B of M knows Canada from 
coast to coast, and every day our 
officers help solve the problems of 
American executives doing business 
in Canada. 

Write any U. S. office or the 
Business Development Department, 
Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, 
Montreal. 


*Canada. - LAND OF PROFIT-PACKED OPPORTUNITY 


’ 


© © © 104 MILLION CANADIANS 


New York - - -64 Wall Street 


Bank oF MONTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 
Chicago --- 27 S. LaSalle Street 


San Francisco - - - 333 California Street 


Head Office: Montreal 
550 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA © RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 
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Textile Industry Furnishes Typical Case of 
Improving Product Quality with Economical 
and Durable FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES 


JOB COUNSELLORS for seniors are on regu- 
lar school payroll at Elizabeth, help kids decide 
what fields they are best suited for. 
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The people at Thies Dyeing Mills, West 
Warwick, R. I., may enjoy scallops in a 
restaurant — but it was quite a different 
matter when the brush surfaces on their 
yarn dressing machines wore into scal- 
lops. With scalloped brushes the low 
spots did not touch the strands of yarn. 
Polishing was incomplete, and the glaze 
not up to standard. 

> Seven years ago the Thies Mills 





began converting to FULLERGRIPT — in 
which brush material is packed, and an- 
chored, in a continuous metal strip. Yarn 
was then polished uniformly. In addi- 
tion to improving product quality, the 
FULLERGRIPT brush strips had long life. 
Using FULLERGRIPT saved money. Sim- 
ilar economies are possible on many 
processes, in many industries... perhaps 
yours. Why not write for our booklet? 


The FULLER BRUSH c, 
INDUSTRIAL DIV. 








SHES 








3650 MAIN ST. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN, 
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Uncomfortable . .. but not uncommon! Increasing office figure work and 
record keeping have more than one man in a tight squeeze these days! 
Before it happens to you, take advantage of the Comptometer services listed 
below. They can’t be beat for economy OR efficiency! 


The New Comptometer—handles all office 
figure work speedily, accurately! Exclu- 
sive three-way error control prevents errors 
caused by faulty stroke. Effortless Float- 
ing Touch! Instantaneous registration of 
answers! And so easy to operate. In fact, 
if you can count on your fingers, you can 
operate a Comptometer! 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FELT & TARRANT 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


(electric and non-electric models) 


Peg-Board Accounting—original postings 
yield final results. Saves time, tempers 
and money! 


And call your nearest Comptometer 
representative for: Rental Comptometers, 
by day or month. Factory-trained service- 
men. Help on your payroll problems. A 
demonstration of the new Comptometer. 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. Offices in all principal cities. 


4. @. avER & SON 
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TEACHER STOPS BY, not to check up 
so much as to help out with a problem. 


".. For the masses, high 
school was regarded as 


a waste of time...” 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS starts on p. 114 


Not long ago two Burbank (Calif.) 
newspapers and the San Fernando 
Valley Times carried a series of two 
ads. They urged the voters of the area 
to approve a 50¢ boost in the tax rate 
to help Burbank’s public schools meet 
operating expenses. 
¢ Business Backing—Such messages 
would not seem unusual if they came 
from the school board, the Parent- 
Teachers Assn., or some other civic 
group. But these ads were bought and 
paid for by Lockheed Aircraft Corp.— 
even though as the town’s biggest land- 
holder it would have to carry the 
heaviest part of the burden. The ads 
pushed the new rate through. 

Lockheed has long had a reputation 
for taking an active interest in civic 
affairs. But its part in this particular 
venture highlights a fairly recent devel- 
opment—growing concern by business 
over the state of the public schools. 
¢ More Importance—The reasons for 
this new interest are not too hard to 
find. For one thing, it is good public 
relations for any business to push for 
better schools in its community. But 
there is a more selfish reason: Nowadays, 
the children of almost everyone in the 
company, from the president down to 
the workers, go to the local public 
schools. That didn’t used to be the 
case. Wealthy parents sent their kids 
to private schools; those who couldn’t 
allowed their kids to finish grammar 
school and then sent them out to earn 
a living. For the masses, high school 
was regarded as a waste of time. 

Within a relatively short time, there 
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e Surface grinder with Century 5 horsepower 
Ae! TEFC motor mounted near the floor. 


(b) Century 15 horsepower TEFC motor operates 
A in coolant fog from this grinder. 


(- Boring Mill with Century 5 horsepower 
\_/ TEFC motor. 


In Atmospheres Containing Dust, 
Mist, Dirt, Fog... Protect the Power 
that Drives Your Production Machines 


...Use 


Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors 


In locations where the air is charged with substantial 
quantities of metallic or abrasive dusts, coolant mists or 
fog, or oil-laden factory dusts, Century Type TEFC 
Motors assure protection to help maintain 


uninterrupted production. 


Because the vital parts of the motor are sealed in an 
inner frame, they<are isolated from the outside 
atmosphere. A large fan blows cooling air between 
the inner and outer frames—keeps the motor 
temperature well within safe limits. 


Wherever there are adverse atmospheric conditions, 
specify Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled motors, 
to give you the extra assurance that production will 


be maintained. 


Other types and kinds of Century motors are 
built in sizes from Ye to 400 horsepower—designed to 
meet all popular industrial requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street, St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Century Electric Company is celebrating 
its 50th Year in the electrical industry. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 
POLYPHASE 
Squirrel Cage Induction—% to 400 H.P. 
Wound Rotor Motors—1 to 400 H.P. 
Synchronous Motors—20 to 150 H.P. 
SINGLE PHASE 
Split Phase induction—%, %, % HP. 
Capacitor—% to 20 H.P. 
Repulsion Start, Brush Lifting, Induction— 
% to 20 HP. 
DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 
% to 300 H.P. 


GENERATORS 
AC, .63 to 250 KVA 
DE, .75 to 200 KW 
GEAR MOTORS 
% to 1% HP, 


MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 


AC to DC, AC to AC 
DE to DC, DC to AC 
Splash Proof, Totally 


_ Open Protected, 
Enclosed Fan Cooled, Explosion Proof. 








Personal Interest 
all along the line 
leads to 
chipper Satisfaction 


es er 


@ Shippers who use the 
Baltimore & Ohio are en- 
thusiastic about its care in 
handling and accurate 
scheduling. But what pleases 
them most is the personalized 
service they receive—the 
friendliness, the suggestions, 
and the extra efforts in 
solving special problems. 

B&O freight operations 
such as Sentinel Service on 


gee eS 


se eg 


Lose 


Ty 
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carload freight, and Time- 
Saver Service on less-than- 
carload, work smoothly 
because of the personal in- 
terest taken by B&O people. 
They take pride in completely 
satisfying shippers who use 
the B&O. 

This Personal Plus rides 
with your shipments—large 
or small—when you use B&O. 
Ask our man! 


Sa BALTIMORE & OHIO 


\ RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things- better ! 





"...A lot of people are 
convinced their children 
are getting next to no 


education .. .” 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS starts on p. 114 


has been a vast and dramatic change 
in that idea. peg 40 years ago, almost 
no one went to high school unless he 
wanted (1) to go to college to prepare 
to go into a profession; or (2) to get a 
“gentleman’s” college education. To- 
day, almost everybody goes to high 
school. The result is that while the 
U.S. population thas tripled in the past 
75 years, enrollments in secondary 
schools have skyrocketed by 90 times. 


I. The Crowded Classroom 


Hand in hand with this rising pop- 
ularity of a high-school education has 
gone the climbing birth rate. This has 
meant that almost every primary and 
secondary school in the country has 
been jammed beyond its limits. Class- 
rooms designed for the ideal maximum 
of 25 kids now pack in 40, 60, some- 
times over 100 pupils. 
¢ Public Clamor—This situation has, 
during the past few years, brought an 
increasing public clamor against the 
schools. A lot of people are convinced 
that, as a result of overcrowding and 
poor quality of teachers, their children 
are getting next to no education. 

There is no question that this is true 
in altogether too many cases. But it is 
far from the truth on a national level 
As a matter of fact, most children, 
both in primary and secondary schools, 
are getting a better education than their 
parents ever dreamed of. 


Il. Signs of Progress 


Such a statement is bound to bring 
cries of protest from many a parent. 
The reason is that the public school 
system is not a single unit; in fact, it is 
made up of thousands of individual 
systems. Not only do the systems be- 
tween communities vary, but so do the 
schools within that system, and the 
classrooms within its schools. 

Nevertheless, some groups have a 
clear view of the over-all picture. One 
of these groups is the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 
Because it was set up—two years ago— 
for the specific purpose of improving 
the public schools, its judgment is 
authoritative. And its judgment is that 
in general the children of 1951 are 
getting a better education than the 
children of 20 years ago. 
¢ Big Failings—The commission sees 
plenty of faults—some of them pretty 
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More women 
go out and buy 
Woman’s Day 








any other magazine 
in the world* 


*3,750,000 average single-copy sales per issue... the world’s largest single-copy circulation 


on sale at all A&P Stores 
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MAINTENANCE problem 
solved with chemistry... 
fuel costs cut 
$388 per day! 


Thirty-seven tons of coal per day! 
That’s what a paper company 
saved after Dowell Serviceremoved 
profit-stealing deposits from two 
40,000 lb. per hour boilers. And 
Dowell did the job in just 24 hours. 


When Dowell Incorporated, a 
subsidiary of The Dow Chemical 
Company, pioneered the use of 
chemicals and special techniques 
to clean industrial equipment, a 
valuable new service was made 
available to help operators cut 
their maintenance costs. Now, 12 


a > 


ch iadal 
DOWELL 


TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 


80 strategically located offices 
ready to serve all industry with— 
Maintenance cleaning service for industrial 
heat exchange equipment. 
Chemical services for oil, gas and water wells, 
Magnesium anodes for corrosion control. 


120 


DOWELL 
“SERVICE 


years later, Dowell Service is 
accepted as the best, the fastest, 
and the most economical way to 
clean a wide variety of equipment 
in many industrial installations. 
Approved by leading insurance 
companies, Dowell cleans boilers, 
heat exchange equipment, water 
wells, pipelines and many types of 
process equipment. 

cali the nearest Dowell office for con- 
sultation on your maintenance cleaning 
problems, or write direct to Dept. 504 
in Tulsa for more information, 





"|. . designed to make 
him a white-collar 
worker, a small trades- 
man, an automobile 


° u 
mechanic .. . 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS start on p. 114 


serious—in the present school setup. ‘To 
get adequate physical plant, over $14- 
billion is going to have to be poured 
into 520,000 new classrooms (50% 
more than there are now in the U.S.) 
by 1960. On top of this burden, which 
must come mainly from some kind of 
taxation, is the financial problem of 
running expenses. The most important 
phase of this is teachers’ salaries, which 
have been notoriously low for years. If 
parents want better teachers for their 
kids, they will have to do more than 
shout about it. Specifically, they must 
par far more than the 1950-51 average 
salary of $2,765. 

Where is the money coming from? 
The commission thinks that state and 
federal aid will eventually be. needed. 
But it stresses that the function of the 
schools must be conducted on the local 
level—and that means increased local 
interest by parents, businessmen, and 
citizens. 


IH. The Shift in Goals 


hat’s the black side of the picture. 
On the bright side, the commission be- 
lieves that by and large the schools 
have absorbed the tremendous influx 
of pupils and made a lot of educational 
progress at the same time. 

Back in the days when only about 
10% of the population went to high 
school, there was just one course—an 
academic course consisting of Latin, an- 
cient history, and related subjects. This 
course aimed at just one goal: to prepare 
students for college. 
¢ Serious Goal—About 25 years ago a 
trend that had been in the making 
for several years began to pick up speed. 
More and more people began going to 
high school as an end in itself. Sud- 
denly the high school was no longer 
an introductory prep school; it had the 
rounded purpose of preparing people 
for a productive life. And just as sud- 
denly, school principals were faced with 
the fact that the old curriculum didn’t 
fit the different abilities and back- 
grounds of people coming into it. 

The result was the gradual addition 
of many new courses in most high 
schools. ‘Today, in the better public 
schools, a kid can take a course designed 
to make him a white-collar worker, a 
small tradesman, an automobile me- 
chanic, or several other things. And he 
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“THEN WE PLOTTED OUR MARKETS ON THIS MAP...” 





LOOK AT THIS MAP and you'll see instantly 
why America’s top industries have committed 

more than a billion dollars for new expansion Check “hese ad duantages! 

here since 1945. Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location in 
THIS IS THE ONLY INDUSTRIAL CENTER that the oe offers industry this superior combination of long- 
offers a market of 81,000,000 people within a een 

radius of 500 miles. Within overnight haul * At the Market Center of Amer- © Complete business and in- 
you have two-thirds of the U. S. wholesale ae ae CA PE ee 

market and three-quarters of the nation’s pro- is Suqnciiahen ieemapeatiioesiiea . chao (no 


duction facilities, land, water and air. ® Diversified industries to supply 
: ® Electric power at low rates. . 
And right at hand you have unsurpassed © Highly skilled industrial and be supplied. 


production advantages, including materials, workers. 


parts-makers, skilled workers and mainline © Many producers of parts, ma- * Desirable plants and plant 
transportation. terials and supplies. sites. 
® Basic materials right at hand. © Excellent living and cultural 


DON'T WAIT—INVESTIGATE TODAY! Use our ® Ample financial services. environment. 

free, confidential Location Engineering Serv- WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

ice to get the facts about the best location in Wiheis tellin tak eae cony cf nee tak 

the nation. In the long run, the short haul pays! about Northeast Ohio, entitled “In the 

z . Long Run, The Short Haul Pays!” Con- 
Phone, wire or write, at, authoritative, prepared "he top 

Development Department management men. 


® Unlimited fresh-water supply. 








THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE + CHerry 1-4200 ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





"... setting up situations 
that make certain pur- 


poses inevitable . . .” 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS starts on p.-t14 


can still get the old college-prep course, 
complete with Latin. 


IV. A Shift in Emphasis 


But the big thing about all these 
courses—including the academic course 
—is that most good high schools teach 
them entirely differently than they used 
to. In fewer and fewer schools these 
days do you find the strict, Prussian- 
like discipline of 20 years ago. Even 
the old fixed desks are on the way out 
(pictures, pages 114 and 115). You will 
look far to find the hatchet-faced school 
marm sitting at the head of the class, a 
ruler ready in her hand and an eye 
peeled for trouble. Instead, the teacher 
of today is more inclined to act like a 
human being who treats her small 
charges as human beings rather than 
as badly behaved little animals. 
¢ Elizabeth Methods—One example of 


e @ e 
Undersea wiring failures how this is put into practice is found 
in the schools of Elizabeth, N. J. ‘he 


board of education there says that it 


is - | e i 

stoppe wit p astic fape: operates on the theory that children are 
individuals. If you treat them as such, 

it reasons, the kids (1) learn a great deal 
more; (2) learn faster; and (3) are in- 


Proof that plastic tape protects it volved in far fewer disciplinary prob- 


lems. (On the last point, a teacher 
in these schools can walk out of her 
classroom for half an hour—and not an 


In the installation shown at right, transition 
splices between lead and rubber covered ca- 
bles, subjected to corrosive action of salt water 
in a manhole below high-tide level, are still in : €raser W ill be thrown.) : 
perfect condition. This tough job at San Fran- , om [his new approach—used in many 
cisco Naval Shipyard is completely protected |} Places besides Elizabeth—has in one 
: : : : i < sense solved the problem of overcrowd- 
by watertight splices made exclusively with (musa : 2 So Mi Sk Ee sa ONCE 
x : ing. If vou consider cach child as an 
SCOTCH” No. 33 plastic ‘and No, 24 individual, you recognize the variations 
Neoprene Electrical Tape and "3M" Adhesive between interests and abilities. Result: 
No. EC-847. Cables have been in service From the first grade up, classes are 
more than 18 months and show no signs of deterioration. broken up into three of four separate 
: ; groups, each group studying a different 
Whatever your insulating problem, one of the many “SCOTCH” Brand Electrical thing or working on a different prob- 
Tapes can help you. They are easy to apply. Seal snugly around odd shapes and lem. “f 
uneven surfaces. Write Dept. BW551 for full information. ¢ What Results?—But does this result 
in sound education? Not in itself—but 
QUICK FACTS ABOUT = “ee FEB pee te, Mace Ap evel age tated 
“SCOTCH” No, 33 Electrical Tape ; . the indivi ual 1S Corties into the stuc 1es 
themselves in this way: Each subject 


: rte Aan ee : COT TC ad is studied “in a context of reality.” 
eis : : ‘ What educators mean by this is that in- 
@ HIGH DIELECTRIC— 10,090 volts. é at a \ ‘ é 

BRANC stead of taking Latin, for example, as 


@ THIN CALIPER — only .007 inch thick. eee Maggs 
we Mk a a unit in itself, you study it in terms of 


© STRETCHY — movids 10 ony wrioce. ateYatatael| Tape Roman history and the effects of that 


# NON-CORROSIVE— conoins no sulphur- booting ee Te) 33 history on present-day civilization. 
i ; : This principle applies even in the 
© P. S$.— for permanent high-heat insulation try ve 
“SCOTCH” Electrical Tape No. 27 with gloss- lowest grades. Kids learn to add by 
cloth backing, thermo-setting adhesive. several practical steps. They may divide 
the class into parts and count up each 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid desicn cre registered trade marks for the more than 100 adhe- section 
sive tapes made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of Ne : 
“Scotch’’ Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating. “Scotchlite’”’ Reflective Sheeting, And in the higher grades, a boy 
“Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. _ Export: Minn. Mining } es dvi ; | ics takes 
& Mig. Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. who Is stu ying auto mechanics takes a 
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ON PATCH 


At least sixteen million bales, or sixty percent 
more cotton, must be produced this year to fill 
the rising needs of national defense, added to 
heavy domestic and foreign requirements. Each 
year common insects, the saboteurs of the cotton 
crop, normally destroy one out of every seven 
bales grown. Cotton-insect control thus becomes 
more critically important than ever before. In 
assisting a large and growing number of cotton 
planters, FMC’s Niagara Chemical Division 
provides the finest scientifically formulated and 
tested insecticides for controlling all major cotton 
insects that threaten this nation’s vital material. 


These and other FMC Division-made products 
are described in an interesting 


Just as Niagara chemicals protect cotton acre- ; de i / - 
ages, other Niagara insecticides and fungicides Fe ; } illustrated booklet Know Your 


are employed in every phase of agriculture r) ‘ 6 . 
fii { FMC’s available on request. 


PL af AND WATER SYSTEMS 
KERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS 
MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
PACKING pope SE & PROCESSING 
EQU ae NT 
PAC — EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
FLA RIDA DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


JOHN BEAN WESTEKN DIVISION 


CORPORATION 
AGRICULTURAL ENSEC rICIDES 
UNGICIDE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA & FL 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL paviaoes 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 


u MENT EQUIPMENT 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION STOKES AND SMITH COMPANY : 
MC) JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION JOHN BEAN DIVISION 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Subsidiary of F 





Can this be Old New Orleans..? 


You bet it is! And it’s typical of 
the progress now prevalent in this 
great port city of the South. Things are boom- 
ing in New Orleans because of its proximity 
to vast natural resources, its increasing number 
of skilled workers, and its unlimited shipping 
facilities. 
The illustration shows the new Midtown 
Substation of New Orleans Public Service, 
Incorporated. This power company assures a 
plentiful supply of low-cost electricity for dy- 
namic New Orleans, and its rapidly expanding 
industrial area. 


Wagner Power Transformers are used in this 
substation where they perform the essential 
task of assuring a dependable flow of this vital 
power. 

Wagner transformers are an important part of 
the equipment of many power companies, just 
as they are a part of the power equipment of 
many of the industries served by these companies. 
Wagner engineers are ’ t 
qualified to specify the & 
correct transformer for ; 
your requirements. Con- 

sult the nearest of our 31 

branch offices, or write us. 


WadnerFlec@ric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 


AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS" 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 





" had their own con- 
ference in the classroom 
and drew up a settle- 


ment of the strike...” 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS starts on p. 114 


math course that has a direct relation- 
ship to the mechanical problems he has 
run across in the auto shop. 


V. “Unified Studies” 


In Elizabeth, this method has reached 
its highest level in a course called 
“unified studies.” This is based on the 
teacher’s setting up situations that 
make certain “purposes” inevitable. In 
other words, he establishes an atmos- 
phere in which individual interests will 
come out automatically. 

For example, if a student who is in- 
terested in art has a history assignment, 
his teacher has him get together with 
the art teacher, express his ideas in a 
series of posters or cartoons rather than 
in a 300-word composition. 
¢ Strike Settlement—A most dramatic 
example of this took place in an eighth- 
grade unified-studies course in Eliza- 
beth. The school is near the plant of 
The Singer Mfg: Co., which had a pro- 
longed strike two years ago. About 
80% of the kids in the class were 
affected by the strike—their fathers were 
not working. 

Soon they began asking questions in 
their classroom. Who makes a strike? 
What does it mean? 

Said the teacher: “Let’s find out.” 
She broke the class up into three groups. 
One group covered strike headquarters, 
listened to speeches, talked to pickets. 
A second went to the management, got 
their side of the story. The third group 
covered the mediation mectings. 

In each case, these experiences led 
to more questions—and the kids began 
reading books on things like the Amer- 
ican labor movement to find out the 
answers. Finally, they sat down and 
had their own conference in the class- 
room and drew up a settlement of the 
strike. Their discussion developed five 
points they thought ought to be in the 
agreement. 

Six weeks later, the actual Singer 
strike was settled. The agreement con- 
tained four of the five points the 
eighth-graders had arrived at in their 
classroom. 
¢ A Part of Society—To the Elizabeth 
school system, this kind of experience 
teaches kids more about life and the 
society in which! they live than 20 
years of book learning could give them. 
And instead of learning the three Rs 
by rote, they learn them through ex- 
periences that make them stick. 
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Getting frozen foods from the ware- 
house to retail stores without spoil- 
age is a major problem for food pack- 
ers and distributors. Delivery must 
be unusually rapid or refrigeration 
provided in transit. Either alterna- 
tive can be extremely expensive. 
This collapsible food shipper with 
a neoprene-impregnated fabric cover 
solves the dilemma... prevents spoil- 
age and cuts delivery costs. It holds 
about 14 dozen packages of food and 
keeps them frozen for 24 hours when 
the outside temperature is 85°F. and 
eliminates the need for refrigeration. 
The container manufacturer found 
Du Pont neoprene was the best ma- 
terial for his requirements. It was 
the only material tried that did not 


% 
é 
= 
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Cold pack to cure a delivery headache 


harden or crack when exposed to 
temperatures of 20 to 30 degrees be- | 
low zero in the packing room. And © 
versatile neoprene not only water-/ 
proofs the food shipper but contrib- ~ 
utes to its durability, too. For neo-/ 
prene’s outstanding resistance to7 
abrasion, oils, grease and most chem- ~ 
icals enables it to withstand rough ~ 
handling during shipment. 


For more information about neo- 
prene, write for our booklet ‘“‘Design 
for Success with Neoprene.” It de- 
scribes neoprene’s properties and 
many of its important uses. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Tune in “Cavalcade of America,” Tuesday nights—NBC coast to coast 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


NEOPRENE 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: 


826. us. Pav. ort 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+ « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


OXIDATION + HEAT + SUNLIGHT + OZONE + OILS - GREASE « FLAME « CHEMICALS + FLEX-CRACKING + AGING + ABRASION 
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CUT MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS 


REDUCE 
STORAGE 
COSTS 


e for large business 
More and more manufacturers are helping solve 
their materials handling problems and storage 
problems with Generalift Pallet Boxes. It’s the 
. versatile container that sharply cuts costs... and 
e for ALL business helps step up production.. je tere ONE work- 
man, fork-lift truck, and Generalift Pallet Box 
do the work of many employees. Write us. We'll 
promptly provide full information on the 
Generalift Pallet Box, on ANY of our shipping 
containers. 


@ for small business 


WE WILL MAIL FREE COPY OF “THE GENERAL BOX” 


This colorful booklet illustrates and 
describes the many advantages of the 
Generalift Pallet Box. We will be glad 
to mail upon request. 


General 22.08" 


502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, lil. 

e ae Ae a % DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 
Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East 
St. Lowis, Kansas City, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Sheboygan, Winchendon, 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Housten, Dallas. 
General Box Company of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss. 


SG5 


General Genera! General General General Generalift General 
Wirebound Nailed Corrugated Cleated All-Bound Pallet and Woatkins- 
Crote Box Box Corrugated Box Pallet Type 

Container Box Box 


ALL TYPES OF ENGINEERED 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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READERS REPORT 


Package Machinery Co.’s Clarence F. 
Prince won first prize with “Birch Family.” 


“Homeless” by Joseph Rodowicz, National 
Folding Box Co., took second place. 


Winners 
Sirs: 

I thought you might like to know 
who won our Packaging Exposition 
Amateur Art Show [BW ?__Apr. 51, 
p22]. I attach photographs of the two 
winners. They form a rather startling 
contrast. 

F. L. Triccs 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
RIEGEL PAPER CORP., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Service” Spelled Out 


Sirs: 


In your “Gas Scare” story [BW— 
MayS5’51,p26], your quote of Con 
Edison responsibility is accurate as far 
as it goes. But you omit, to our con- 
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knowledge will save you money 
and give you better protection 


This man is your local U.S. F.&G. agent. He has spent years in study and 
? ag! pent y' y 
practice to thoroughly understand all forms of insurance protection. 


Proper insurance protection is vital to you and your business. It re- 
quires capable, professional counsel. 


For instance, there are over 22 different policies for burglary protection 
alone. Do you know the policy that provides the exact protection you 
need? This man . . . your local U.S.F.&G. agent . . . knows! His advice 
is free. Consult him today. 





To get the name of your nearest U.S. F. &G. agent or for claim service in 
an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 











CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company ef Canada, Toronto 
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He Lights on Your Company Name 
_ Every day...for years / 


FREE SERVICE! 


No one has ever paid 
repair a Zippo 


wren’ to 


Here’s the business gift that makes cus- 
tomers and colleagues light up with 
pleasure—as they see your name. It’s 
Zippo, the lighter that never fails .. . 
that always lights with a zip, even in 
wind or rain. It’s your sure-fire buy as 
goodwill gift or premium, as sales in- 
centive or business anniversary award. 
Engraved with your trade mark, it will 
spark a friendly feeling for years and 
years! 

Send for FREE Brochure. Get the FREE Zippo 
Brochure explaining how you can have your 
company trade mark or other message repro- 
duced in color on Zippo Lighters at low cost. 
Shows many Zippo models with prices and dis- 
counts. Send the coupon today. 

BM LEP EES IEEE AO 


| ZipPO MANUFACTURING Co. Lept. BW-13 | 
Bradford, Pa. 

Please send your FREE brochure on Zippo | 

Goodwill gift ideas. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
L. 


The One-Zip Windproof Lighter 





siderable disadvantage, the information 
that Con Edison does answer all trouble 
calls promptly, gas or electric, and will 
make repairs at established rates if 
asked by the owner of the appliance. 

When there exists an obvious dif- 
ference in definitions of the word 
“service,” I think it is only just to have 
the definitions spelled out. 

WitiiaM T. Brapy 

DIRECTOR, EDITORIAL DEPT., 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO. OF 

YORK, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW 


Back to Fundamentals 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on your campaign to 
rewrite economic theory. 

You have gotten off to a good start 
by seeking a new word for capitalism. 
Now you have gone even further by 
shaking the very foundations of eco- 
nomic theory when you state “Dan 
River should be able to create demand” 
[BW-—Apr.21°51,p57}. 

You will have to excuse an old eco- 
nomics major who was under the im- 
pression for the last few years that de- 
mand is a “series of quantities of an 
economic good which, in a given market 
at a given time, would be purchased at 
a corresponding series of prices.” 

I think that demand depends upon 
both the buyer and the seller and that 
no one actually creates demand, but 
rather they may alter or change de- 
mand. If demand is a schedule of prices 
at a given time, etc., it follows that 
creation of demand by just the seller 
is quite a feat. More power to even 
BUSINESS WEEK and Mr. Newton. 

Jack RorHMAN 
PORT RICHMOND, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Defenders of Democracy 
Sirs: 

We, the members of Japan Editors’ 
Club, witness the struggle being fought 
between democracy, on the one side, 
and communism on the other. 

If we should be asked to declare our 
own position ir this chaotic confusion 
and hostility, the members of Japan 
Editors’ Club, which is the sole cultural 
body of its sort in this country, will de- 
clare a willingness to support democracy 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

We believe that we will be able to 
save our national welfare from the de- 
structive plots of the Communists, and, 
in the long run, we will surely be able 
to donate something to world peace. 

The achievement of this ambition 
would be strongly assured by you 
through your assistance in answering 
our questions and requests below: 

(a) As to how we can fight against 
the Reds by cultural means, please tell 
us your policy or tactics. How can 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. They were affected directly or indirectly 
by the kind of products Norton and Behr-Manning make. Can you find the stranger? 


The sink? No! The metal under its porcelain coat 
was finished by various Norton or Behr-Manning 
abrasive products before it reached its present form. 
And its gleaming white surface was baked on by a 
process that calls for Norton special refractories. 

The newspaper? No! Norton pulpstones ground the 
wood from which it’s made. Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products helped build the press that printed it. 

The eggs? Surprisingly, no! Many farmers clean 
them with Behr-Manning coated abrasives. 


Neither is it the oil refinery, the farm tractor, the 
fire truck, or the woodsman’s saw. 


The stranger in the picture is the hand-picked 
wildflower . . . just as Nature made it. Remember any 
man-made product... whether of metal, wood, paper, 
cloth, leather, ceramics, or plastics... depends on 
abrasives, abrasive products, refractories, or grinding 
machines that bear such well-known trade-marks as 
Norton and Behr-Manning... world’s largest manufac- 


turers of abrasives and abrasive products. 


dulaking better products to make 


NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES © GRINDING WHEELS ® F 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND.MOLDED PROD 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES ° 


BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISTON OF NORTON COMPANY 


TROY, NEW YORK 


ABRASIVE PAPER ANDO CLOTH ®* OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 








Executive Offices: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16,N.Y. © Plants: Dunellen, N.J., Chicago, Indianapolis, San Fran- 
cisco. * Sales Offices: All principal cities. ¢ Canada: Toronto and Montreal. ¢ England: Slough. ¢ Holland: Veendam. 
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¢*you name it...i helped make it!* 


tue that defies the elements 


I’ve got to know the answers. About glue! Especially for over- 
seas shipments. Waterproof adhesives must be immune to the 
extremes of warm rain, icy refrigeration. Moisture-resistant 
glues must withstand sweating tropical humidity, dampness. 
And on the production line? Fast-acting adhesives must keep 
pace with high-speed packaging that’s so vital to increased out- 
put and decreased cost. 

...and that’s only a glimpse! 

* “you name it...I helped make it!” Think of all our de- 
fense preparations. Medical supplies where non-toxic, chemical- 
resistant adhesives must meet rigid drug and pharmaceutical 
codes. Bomb rings. G. I. Joe’s shoes. Field rations. Guns, planes, 
tanks. All require adhesives. The NATIONAL touch is everywhere. 
Glue applied through imaginative research and service. To every 


item of defense. 
tonal 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC, 





Japan cooperate with the Western 
Democracies in the crusade? 

(b) How could the Communists ap- 
peal to the mass in your country, and 
what policies are there to contrast the 
communistic gospel with the real hu- 
manistic one? 

(c) What. slogans can you recom- 
mend to us? If you have effective post- 
ers, please send us some. 

Jun-icut Homwen 
DIRECTOR GENERAL, 
JAPAN EDITORS’ CLUB, 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


® BUSINESS WEEK will be happy to for- 
ward suggestions from readers to our 
Japanese colleagues. 


Subjective vs. Statistical 
Sirs: 

Several people to whom I have 
routed your article and chart about 
“How Much It Costs to Live in 34 
Principal Cities” [BW—Apr.1451,p 
39] took exception to it—since it has 
been our belief that it is more costly to 
live in New York than in Philadelphia. 
Likewise, I am told that Los Angeles 
is known as an inexpensive place to live, 
and yet it appears high on the chart. 

Since these figures surprised so many 
of us, a word from you to enlighten us 
about them would be appreciated. 

Harry P. ANDERSON, JR. 
JOHN FALKNER ARNDT & CO., INC., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


¢ The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ fig- 
ures represent the comparable costs of 
a “modest but adequate” level of living 
for an urban worker’s family of four, 
including a nonworking wife and two 
children under 15 years of age. For the 
most part, the items priced were the 
same for all cities. Where BLS used 
different items, they were chosen out 
of consideration for regional differences 
in living—the preference for one food 
in the south, another in the midwest, 
for example. 

There is no breakdown available to 
show why differences show up from 
place to place. BLS reports only that 
housing costs are a major factor. How- 
ever, in checking the figures, we find 
that the “estimated cost of goods, rents, 
and services only” for the cities shows 
less difference than the “total cost of 
budget” figures we used. That may in- 
dicate that such items as income and 
other taxes, insurance, and occupational 
expenses may cause some of the differ- 
ences you noted. 





Letters should be addressed to 
Readers Report Editor, susiness 
week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Here Are The World’s Sights and Sounds 
which GAS helps bring info your home 


DISTANCE IS NO OBSTACLE to the engineers who work 
with scenes and sounds. Miles are merely a challenge 
calling for improved methods and means of transmission. 
Here, in the development of these modern systems of com- 
munication, Gas continues to play another of its major 
roles as an industrial processing fuel. 


IN RADIO AND TELEVISION the versatility of Gas is well 
demonstrated. The familiar tubes in receiving sets, the 
picture-screens of television, the giant tubes at trans- 
mitter stafions—these are products of Gas-fired, glass 
melting tanks, forming molds, stem machines, and anneal- 
ing ovens. In addition, the miles of copper wire, the 
thousands of filaments, and the myriad heat-treated 
parts of a radio or television set were processed in one 
of the many Gas-fired units in the production line. 


FOR TELEPHONE AND CABLE manufacturing the use of 
Gas is so common that it’s frequently overlooked. Brazing, 
annealing, desiccating, laminating are just a few of the 
many ways in which manufacturers apply Gas. Yet these 


processes emphasize the virtually unlimited opportuni- 
ties for efficient heat-processing with Gas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PRINTING, two other methods of 
bringing you the world’s sights and sounds, have at least 
one common bond. In the manufacture of cameras and 
photographic materials, and in the printing of news- 
papers and magazines, Gas has always been an important 
factor—essential in mechanical, chemical, and physical 
operations. To enumerate each application is unnecessary 
but it’s in these widely varied fields of communication 
that the versatility of Gas is demonstrated. 


FOR ANY INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION in the manu- 
facture of communications equipment, metal products, 
textiles, chemicals, foods, the advantages of Gas can be 
readily proved. There’s always a way to do production- 
line heating simply and economically with Gas—call your 
Gas Company Representative for help with your problems. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 








Roll-Easy= 


CASTERS 


Save You Money 


] Save man-hours by moving 
materials faster, more easily. 


2 Pay big dividexds in re- 
duced maintenance trouble 
and expense, because Col- 
son casters are engineered 
and built by craftsmen — 
for years of trouble-free 
service. 


Prevent breakage of fragile 
products by smooth hand- 
ling over all floor surfaces. 


Put an end to floor damage 
because the load-floating, 
roll-easy movement of Col- 
son casters won't scratch 
or mar your floors. 


Whether you're interested in 
one set of smooth quiet casters 
or a fleet of new trucks, Colson 
engineers can help you select 
or design equipment that will 
answer your materials-handling 
problem — exactly. Write us, or 
consult the yellow pages of 
your phone book (under ‘‘Cas- 
ters” or “Trucks: Industrial’’) 
for the nearest Colson office. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 68 page catalog 
—"Colson Casters” 
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Company 


Street 
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BIG RISE in city and state debt reflects heavy postwar construction. 


Too Much Municipal Borrowing 


Inflation threat brings plea by Wilson that states and cities 
float no loans now for projects that can be postponed. West Vir- 
ginia bonus bond offering helps bring issue to a head. 


State and municipal organisms are 
coming under the same gun as private 
borrowers in the federal government's 
drive to cut down on the number of in- 
flationary loans. 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son this week went to bat in a big 
way to back the credit restraint pro- 
gram. In personal letters to all state 
governors, the mayors of principal 
cities, and many county officials, Wil- 
son urged that they “postpone borrow- 
ing, no matter how worthy the pur- 
pose, if the project is postponable.” 
¢ Screening—l’o implement his plea, 
Wilson asked the officials to submit 
all future borrowing proposals involv- 
ing $l-million or more for screening 
by regional Investment Banking Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committees 
(BW—MayS’51,p161). 

Officials of the credit restraint pro- 
gram are convinced that nonessential 
spending by local governments can be 
just as inflationary as business expendi- 
tures. Municipal borrowing has risen 
steadily since 1946 (chart); much of it 
has been for nonessentials. Presum- 
ably, it was at the officials’ request that 


Wilson acted. The timing of his let- 
ter was undoubtedly influenced by the 
nearness of three controversial state 
bond offerings: 

e West Virginia’s $67.5-million 
bond issue to finance a veterans’ bonus. 

¢ A $65-million Michigan issue to 
improve the state’s hospitals and penal 
institutions. 

e Washington state’s $60-million 
issue for new schools and other insti- 
tutional improvements. 
¢ Veterans Bonus—The proposed West 
Virginia offering is the hottest of the 
three; it’s definitely inflationary by any 
definition. The bonus will inflate the 
purchasing power of the veterans, with- 
out adding to either the supply of goods 
or production facilities. 

Up to early this week, West Vir- 
ginia officials would make no comment 
on the subject. Indications bre that 
they are still determined to raffle off 
the issue to the highest-bidding under- 
writing group on May 23. 

If they do, they may have a disap- 
pointing day. One large buying syndi- 
cate, headed by the redoubtable Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., is already reported to 
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CUSTOM 


Rugged, lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesels 
perform better because they’re custom-built to fit 
each job. And each engine is actually built twice. 
Assembled, run-in tested, disassembled, inspected 
... then reassembled and tested again. Precision 
building, Cummins exclusive fuel system . . . effi- 
cient service and parts organization, enable users 
to get peak performance, less “down-time” and 
more rugged, dependable power from Cummins 
Diesels. See your Cummins dealer. 

Lightweight High-speed 
Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) 
for: on-highway trucks 
off-highway trucks + buses 
tractors * earthmovers 
shovels + cranes 
industrial locomotives 


air compressors 
logging yarders and loaders 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA i éiiing sig: 
Export: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION + Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. + Cable: CUMDIEX — “*n"rifuga! pumps 


generator sets and power units 
work boats and pleasure craft 


Diesel power by 
CUMMINS 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








He's “tickled pink” 


No wonder. With Siménds Abrasive Com- 
pany wheels on the job everything is rosy 
in the grinding department. Rejects are 
rare ... and production’s keeping pace 
with defense needs. It’s all a matter of 
selecting wheels accurately specified for 
your jobs...the kind of selection a 
Simonds engineer can help your grinding 
department make. It costs nothing and 
might pay plenty to have him survey the 
grinding operations done in your plant. 
Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


— 


Grinding Wheels 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Com- 
pany’s complete line has everything you 
need ... grinding wheels, mounted points 
and wheels, segments and abrasive grain. 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE CO... PHILADELPHIA 37. PA. BRANCH WAREHOUSES: CHICAGO, DETROIT, BOSTON 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Many a business has been saved from financial shipwreck bya 
well-integrated insurance program. 


What will J&H do for you? 

We act as intermediaries between you and the insurance 
companies. We represent your interests; help you negotiate a 
complete insurance program; provide claim collection and many 
other services. Our constant aim is to reduce your overall 
insurance cost. Ask us for complete information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO - LOSANGELES : DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO +: SEATTLE 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO + HAVANA 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
VANCOUVER 








have withdrawn from the running. 
Talk has it that other groups, too, wili 
drop out of the bidding. 

¢ Denial—In the case of the Michigan 
issue, state authorities also seem detér- 
mined to go ahead. But unlike their 
West Virginia brethren, they have at 
least taken notice of the squall they 
have kicked up. The notice took the 
form of a public denial that their 
financing would have “an inflationary 
effect,” since “any money derived from 
the sale and not used immediately for 
hospital construction would be tem- 
porarily invested in U.S. government 
bonds.” 

The Washington “State Finance 
Committee, like Brer Rabbit—and the 
West Virginia officials—just ain’t talk- 
ing. At last report, the committee had 
tentatively set May 23 for the sale 
of the bonds by competitive bidding. 
Notices of the bidding, with full in- 
formation, were expected to be in the 
mails by May 11. 
¢ Wall Street—It remains to be seen 
whether Wilson’s appeal to state and 
municipal borrowers will have any ef- 
fect. Wail Street fervently hopes that 
it will. The underwriters don’t relish 
the position the credit restraint pro- 
gram has put them in—especially on the 
matter of local government financing. 

The underwriters see no reason why 
they should have to handle Washing- 
ton’s “hot potatoes” in policing the 
activities of public issuers of securities. 
They think that the Federal Reserve 
Board or some other Washington 
agency should be called on to do the 
job. Some cynics even wonder if pol- 
itics didn’t play its part in foisting the 
chore on the investment banking trade. 
¢ Borderline—It’s not the open-and- 
shut cases like the West Virginia issue 
that bother the underwriters the most. 
What really worries them are the bor- 
derline cases, like the Michigan and 
Washington offerings. 

The National Credit Restraint Com- 
mittee has given this yardstick for de- 
ciding what types of local government 
capital outlays should not be financed 
now: 

¢ Replacement of any existing fa- 
cilities that can continue to perform 
their function during the emergency 
period. 

e Any construction not recom- 
mended by the Defense Production 
Administration, such as recreational fa- 
cilities and war memorials. 

¢ Acquisition of sites or rights-of- 
way not immediately needed. 

e Purchase by municipalities of 
privately owned utilities, when borrow- 
ing is needed to replace equity capital. 

The West Virginia issue is obviously 
out of bounds, though not specifically 
covered by these regulations. In the 
case of many other offerings, however, 
loopholes begin to appear. Who is to 
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decide whether Michigan’s hospital and 
penal systems can’t go a while longer 
without making the $65-million of ad- 
mittedly desirable improvements? And 
who is to say whether Washington has 
a legitimate need to spend millions on 
schools and other improvements? Is 
the would-be borrower’s word to be 
taken as the sole test for the necessity 
of going ahead on a project? 

What about loans already approved 
by legislative or electorial action? Who 
gets the job of telling West Virginia’s 
voters that they can’t sell a bond issue 
approved by them two years ago? Why 
should West Virginia have to postpone 
its bonus as inflationary at the same 
time when the Federal Treasury is 
passing out about 10 times as much 
money to war veterans in the form of 
insurance refunds? 
¢ Unhappy Choice—These are some 
of the questions that are worrying Wall 
Streeters as to their role in the credit 
restraint program. They know that 
they have been promised immunity 
from antitrust bam arising” out ° === 
of any unilateral action they might take D 
to keep inflationary offerings off the An 8” x 14” Automotive Blanking Die | oA 
market. But they are not happy at made of hi-carbon, hi-chrome, air COOL CRI 
being thrust into a position of having hardening tool steel at Advance Tool LINDING 
to choose whether they will slam the Stamping & Die Co., Columbus, Ohio. (Coolant. 
door on callers they once welcomed Shown here being sharpened through-the-whee!) 
and hope to be able to welcome again. ‘ 
Wall Streeters know that you don’t 


make friends by turning down _bor- 
rowers whose paper is ordinarily as 


good as gold. . 
6 MONTHS WITHOUT STOPPING 


Mortgage Rates This DoALL Model G-10 Surface Grinder has been running day and night 
continuously for 6 months without any “down” time. A great many dies 


Show Strong Uptrend similar to the above are made and maintained in this modern shop. 
As expected (BW-—Apr.21’51,p124), Machining on the DoALL is so smooth that polishing is not necessary. 


conventional mortgage rates have been | Cool Grinding—Cools the Cut and the Work ; 
moving up the last couple of weeks. At A patented technique used with DoALL Grinders exclusively, produces 
least that’s the story in the metropoli- more accurate finishes in much less time and cutting edges that last longer. 


tan New York area. 2, on. one 
< Rieshisd len Nowe Yak is Full Visibility 
apr oan bier vache age Bago mael You can see the work at all times. No messiness from old style cool- 


ers sav they’ve been having to pay any- Sh St apa pon 
where from 44% to 54% for mortgage ants. opiasn § ry: 


monev. Just a few months back they | Rigid as a Rock 
had little trouble getting all the money Base and column support cast as one piece. DoALL Grinders are mas- 
that they needed within 2 4%-44% sive and rigid. Model G-10 weighs 3350 pounds. 


range. > ei pI 
The trend has also hit the market for recision Pius — 

“government mortgages.” DoALLs are built extremely accurate as to 

r - flatness, parallelism, dimensional control 


Government mortgage buyers—sav- 
= ) P, . 
ings and loan associations, savings and and surface finish. 


commercial banks, insurance companies, SEE ONE WORK. Call your local DoALL 
and private investors—are no longer | Store today. They'll arrange a demonstration 
jumping at the FHA 44% or VA 4% — without obligation—of this revolutionary 
mortgages offered for sale. Some VA Surface Grinder and Cool Grinding. 

loans have moved only when offered at 
discounts ranging as high as 3%. Good 
FHA loans, which not so long ago 


707 


brought 3% premiums, are now re- r 
ported to be going at par. S Des Plaines, Ill. v.s.A 
e Explanation—The reason? Obviously, a = ai REteNE” GAUL ee Pickens 


the reason is the sharp dip in govern- tS sae 
ment bond prices, together with an in- im Key Cities Representatives 
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How 


\ fedders } 
Water 


Coolers 
Speed up 
Defense 
Production 


@ Whether in office or plant, 
Fedders Electric Water Coolers 
contribute to health and effi- 
ciency of workers everywhere. 
Long experience and research 
by medical, production and 
labor authorities prove the im- 
portance of ample, accessible 
and perfectly cooled drinking 
water. 


AND HERE'S 





Mail this Coupon to 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN 


Corporation 
Dept. BW-13—57 Tonawanda St. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Kindy send specifications of Fedders Elec- 
tric W ater Coolers to my personal attention. 


creasing shortage’ of lendable funds. 

The government bond drop has had 
a double impact. First off, it has caused 
a rise in rates in all sections of the 
money market. Secondly, it added to 


the shortage of mortgage money, since 
such large mortgage buyers had been 
getting much of their cash through 
sales of their government bond hold- 
ings. Now they can sell only at a loss. 








The corporate _ Billion-Dollar 
Club took on another member last 
year. The newcomer, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., has grown faster since 
1939 than any other nonfinancial 
company whose net assets are now 
over $]-billion. That brings the 
number of club members to 22, 
compared to 21 at the end of 1948 
and 12 in 1939. 


Bell Telephone System 


General Motors Corp 
U.S. Steel Corp 


Southern Pacific System 
New York Central R.R. Co 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 
Gulf Oil Corp 
*Ford Motor Co 


Bethlehem Steel Corp 
General Electric Co 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co 
*Sears, Roebuck & Co 


Gencral Motors Corp 
Bell Telephone System 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


*Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co 
‘Sears, Roebuck & Co 

‘Swift & Co. 

REE COED. 50s Gana os 
General Electric Co 

*Armour & Co 

Bethlehem Steel Corp 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co... 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.)....... 


*Montgomery Ward & Co 
*Gulf Oil Corp 

Safeway Stores, Inc 
*Westinghouse. Electric Corp 


available. 
1951 and 1940. 





Bigger Billion-Dollar Clubs 


eaters ON ON Jib e ockiSicde ces 


OIRO RMR 5-550 5.59 nash cng wes 
standard Oil Co. (ind.). 3.5.5 es 


OE ERS cco i bic es Gils Ge wi ain de’ 


Consolidated Edison Co. (N. Y.)..... 


Rie, FUCRAG Beings 5.6. n0-0'0's v0:eme6 


Standard Oil Co. (Cal.). ......¢.ce0n50 


bee ee eee aera oe 


PMN has cc oc oats s vee Pies 


*Not in the ciub for year ending Dec. 31, 1949. 
2 Fiscal years ended February, 1950 and 1940. 
4 Fiscal years ended October, 1950 and 1939, 


Two more companies joined the 
group who ring up over $1-billion 
in sales annually. Gulf Oil Corp., 
which had been in the list for 
1948, returned. And Westing- 
house Electric Corp. came in for 
the first time. That makes a new 
high of 19 companies, compared 
with 17 in 1948, only ten in 1946, 
and only two in 1939. 

Assets as of 
Dec. 31,1950 Dec. 31, 1939 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
$9,750 $3,218 
4,188 2,035 105.8 
3,444 1,323 160.3 
2,829 1,769 59.9 
217 2,018 9.9 
854 1,646 12.6 
$43 1,631 13.0 
640 723 126.8 
,610 930 73.1 
472 736 100.0 
449 119.2 
37 23.6 
344 157.0 
343 
329 
314 


y-- 


% Growth 
Since 1939 
203.0% 


J 
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Ce ee ee 
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ales or Revenues 

1950 1939 

(In Millions of Dollars) 
7,531 1,377 446.9 
3,262 1,107 194.7 
3,135 934 235.7 
2,947 846 248.3 
2,905 990 193.4 
2,556 617 314.3 
2,214 757 192.5 
2,191 550 298.4 
1,960 396 394.9 
1,860 715 160.1 
1,440 414 247.8 
1,367 496 175.6 
1,310 299 338.1 
1,303 344 278.8 
1,249 365 242.2 
1,170 475 146.3 
1,150 277 315.2 
1,101 306 259.8 
1,026 175 482.9 
1For Dec. 31, 1949; 1950 figures not 

3 Fiscal years ended January, 
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Marquette Cement Company plant now under construction in Rankin County, 
neor Brandon, Mississippi—another United Gos industrial customer. 


Industry gets IN PRODUCTION—FASTER! 


American. industry i is “again bein called 
upon to arm the free world. Every minute 
counts in this world-wide test of private 
enterprise against statism. That's one rea- 


son why more and more new plants are 
being located in the Gulf South, where . 


vast reserves of men and materials, plus 
a mild, year-round working climate, help 
industries to get in production—faster! 

Production-minded industrialists recog- 
nize the advantages offered in the Gulf 
South. By the end of 1950 they had 
announced plans, according to Engineer- 


UNITED GAS 


SERVING THE 


ing News-Record, to invest more than a 
billion dollars in new industrial plants in 
the area served by our company. That's 
more than all the’ industrial construction 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States since V-J Day. 


Our share in this huge expansion pro- 
gram is to assure Gulf South industry a 
continuing supply of dependable, low- 
cost natural gas fuel. If fuel is a problem 
in your operations, communicate with 
our Industrial Development Director, P. O. 
Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


f/f, , il 
tamny ff fo 


oumppypt? fe a yy tt” 





PREPARING the vittles came 11 hr. Tater, when 
beef was taken from the pits. 





EATING in the Agricultural Building, these peo- 
ple disposed of 20,000 beef sandwiches, 50 gal. 
of relish, 360 bottles of catchup, a ton of baked 


COOKING for the Farm Bureau Insurance feast started the night before. First, wood 
and charcoal were burned in pits, then the red coals were covered with sand. At midnight, 
Pits were sealed with tin roofing and earth. 


wrapped chunks of beef were put in. 


Insurance Party: Barbecue for 8,000 


strictly a must 
Insurance com- 


Che rural touch 
when the Farm Bureat 
panies decided on a big shindig to cele- 
brate their 25th anniversary and to 
dedicate a new office building in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

After all, the thre companies had 
started out selling auto, fire, and life 
insurance to farmers; they didn’t tackle 
the city-folk market till later. To get 
their party started, the Farm Bureau 
Insurance companies decided on a big 


138 


one-day reunion of the 2,500 home 
office employees, 1,400 branch office 
workers in other states, 3,000 field rep- 
resentatives, and guests from Ohio farm 
organizations. 

But how to feed, much less accom- 
modaie, a crowd of over 8,000 people? 


The answer was a beef barbecue on 
the Ohio State Fair Grounds in Colum- 
bus (pictures), followed by a meeting in 
the fair grounds’ Coliseum. 

At the Coliseum, President Murray 


D. Lincoln served up another tasty 
morsel. He told the crowd that the 
Farm Bureau companies had just pur- 
chased stock control of the National 
Casualty Co., Detroit. That rounds out 
the Farm Bureau picture, since Na- 
tional writes a general line of casualty 
insurance. P 

A small company, National has ad- 
mitted assets of about $15-million, as 
against the Farm Bureau companics’ 
$99-million. However, its acquisition 
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Expanding Again . . . with Quonsets! 
Successful experience with this large 
Quonset plant at Delaware, Ohio, has 
prompted Ranco, Inc., manufacturers 
“ of thermostatic controls, to build a 
new Quonset plant at Plain City, Ohio. 


oy Build | 
SERVING the 8,000 people was done in 2 hr. Wher 


by 20 carvers, 110 sandwich makers, : 


QUONSETS 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
plant—or for new plants— __ steel, Quonsets provide non- 
Quonsets mean fast com- combustible construction and 

pletion, economy of materials, permanence far surpassing less 
adaptability to any use. Also, modern buildings. They require 

should plants need more ex- little upkeep—are sae 8 main- 

c : pansion later, you can add tained. Let Quonsets serve you 

beans, 7,000 half-pints of milk, and 3,000 bottles Quonset to Quonset, according — now. Write us today. 

of orange drink. With all that provender stuffed én then eel sage * ge 
inside them, the crowd held a meeting. : GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG, U.S PAT. OFF. Stran-Stee!l Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. menttnene 
will greatly broaden the Farm Bureau oT 
group’s service area. While it operates 
in only b2 states now, the Detroit com- 
pany does business in all 48. 

In the Farm Bureau setup, the auto 
and fire companies are mutuals, own- 
ne tag et of the ag company. Ceincsiatin Castsbeted te Sh 

y far the largest unit is the auto in- Days! Quonset 40 by 240 feet 
surance company, with over 1-million increased facilities quickly for 
policyholders. It was started in 1926 General Gas Corporation 
by farm leader “Uncle” George Cooley, Baton Rouge, La. 
along lines similar to State Farm Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Bloomington, III. 
(BW—Jun.10’50,p102). The fire in- NATIONAL 
surance company has about 250,000 
policyholders. 
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DUSPRINT 


AMMONIA and 
METHANOL PLANT 


Morgantown Ordnance Works, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Ammonia & Methanol Plant—Capacity per month: 18,700 
tons of anhydrous ammonia, or 4,000,000 gallons of 
refined methanol plus 5,000 tons of anhydrous ammonia. 
Hexylamine—Capacity per month: 4,000,000 Ibs. 
Formaldehyde—Capacity per month: 5,200,000 Ibs. 

COKE OVENS —74 Wilputte under-jet by-products ovens. 
Capacity per month approximately 35,000 tons. Will be 
turned over to successful bidder in operating condition. 
Bids are being solicited on the following basis: 

a. The entire plant. 

b. The plant without the coke ovens. 

c. The coke ovens alone. 


BIDS WILL BE OPENED /4 June 1951 
District Engineer 

Louisville District, Corps of Engineers 

830 West Broadway, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


CHLORINE and 
CAUSTIC SODA PLANT 


Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Alabama 


Hooker Type S Chlorine Cells, capacity per day: 100 
tons, with an equivalent amount of caustic soda. 


Buildings completely equipped. Excellent transportation 
facilities. Machinery, equipment and utilities in oper- 
ating condition. Facilities are presently leased to Solvay 
Process Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 
New lease will be effective 15 December 1951. 


BIDS WILL BE OPENED 11 June 1951 
District Engineer 

Mobile District, Corps of Engineers 

2301 Grant Street, Mobile 7, Alabama 








Leases will be consummated through competitive bids. Sealed bids for the lease of these facilities will be 
received at the office of the District Engineer having jurisdiction. Detailed information, arrangements for inspec- 
tions and bid forms may be obtained from the Real Estate Division of the District in which each plant is located. 











CORPS OF ami 
ENGINEERS 


U. S. ARMY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Insurance Failure 


Drop in government bonds 
was final straw for. Preferred 
Accident of New York. Policies 
are secured. 


You rarely hear of an insurance com- 
pany failing these days. The combina- 
tion of general prosperity and close 
supervision by state authorities makes it 
hard for them to get into trouble. But 
last week a New York.State judge di- 
rected Insurance Superintendent Alfred 
J. Bohlinger to take over the property 
of Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of 
New York. Bohlinger will act as liqui- 
dator. 
¢ Long Struggle—This brings to an end 
a long string of efforts to keep Preferred 
going. The company, nearly 60 years 
old, wrote a broad variety of casualty 
insurance in 47 states. For several years 
it had been suffering high losses in its 
underwriting operations. 

What finally finished Preferred off, 
ironically, was its conservative invest- 
ment policy. The company had an 
unusually high proportion of its assets 
in government bonds—unusually high 
for a property insurance company, that 

The sharp break in the government- 
bond market caused a loss of about 
$450,000 in the amortized value of its 
bonds, as carried on its Feb. 28 state- 
ment. That more than wiped out Pre- 
ferred’s surplus. 
¢ Beginning of the End—Preferred first 
got into trouble back in 1947 when the 
New York insurance department found 
that the company’s capital and surplus 
had been entirely wiped out by under- 
writing losses. It no longer had any 
financial cushion if insurance claims and 
other obligations should happen to ex- 
ceed earned premiums. 

However, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. kept the carrier going. RFC 
made $8-million in loans to the com- 
pany from 1947 to 1949. So the com- 
pany’s 1949 yearend statement showed 
a surplus of nearly $3.3-million. 

But by June 30, 1950, surplus had 
declined to about $2.3-million. ‘The 
New York insurance department then 
checked to see why Preferred was losing 
money again. It found that the reserves 
the company had set up to meet future 
claims were inadequate, so that it had 
to draw heavily on surplus. Examiners 
found that an unusually high pro- 
portion of the premiums the company 
received were swallowed up by the ex- 
penses of getting and servicing the busi- 
ness. The department naturally felt 
this showed bad management. 
¢ No Help From RFC-So Superintend- 
ent Bohlinger arranged a series of meet- 
ings with RFC, hoping for new loans 
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on condition a new management took 
over Preferred. He tried to get other 
insurance companies to take over parts 
of Preferred’s business. And he tried to 
get private financing for the company. 
By mid-March it was obvious that 
RFC would loan no more money and 
that no other financing was possible. 
By this time, insurance officials in sev- 
eral other states were telling Preferred 
it would have to stop writing new busi- 
ness in their states. 
e Last Straw—Then came the break in 
the bond market. Bohlinger asked for 
a court order to take over Preferred. ‘The 
company asked for a postponement un- 
til May 10, when it expected RFC 
would be under new management and 
might be disposed to make another 
loan. Bohlinger pointed out that any 
delay would injure the company’s pol- 
icyholders and creditors. He estimated 
that Preferred was losing money so fast 
that by May 10 assets would have 
dropped another $250,000. 
¢ Handout—At this point, Mutual 
Be: -fit Health & Accident Assn. of 
Omaha took over Preferred’s accident 
and health policies. No money changes 
hands on the deal. Mutual Benefit be- 
comes liable for claims at once, though 
it gets no premiums from policyholders 
till the next premium date. Mutual 
Benefit figures that the saving it has 
made in getting this business on_ its 
books for nothing will more than coun- 
terbalance any claims it may have to pay 
in the interim period. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Consclidated Textile Co. is making 
progress in its attempt to get more of 
the common stock of Bates Mfg. Co. 
by an exchange of stock (BW —Mar.17 
’51,p12+). Consolidated says it has 
picked up 142,000 of the 200,000 shares 
it wanted. That boosts its Bates hold- 
ings from 13% to over 21%. Consoli- 
dated has extended its stock offer until 
June 29. 


° 
Off-the-job insurance rates (BW —Jan.7 
’50,p70) have been cut for New York 
workers insured by the state insurance 
fund. Effective July 1, the rate for men 
will be cut 20%, for women about 9%. 


<7 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. 
is asking permission to abandon the last 
30 ‘mi. of passenger service on its scenic 
narrow-gauge line (BW —Nov.26’49, 
p82). The other 170 mi. was abandoned 
several months back. 

J 
Lower auto physical damage rates (col- 
lision, fire, and theft) have been O.K.’d 
by the Massachusetts insurance depart- 
ment. The cut is expected to save policy- 
holders about $1-million a year. 
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National Acme Company, Cleveland, reduces cost 
of cams and gears. One of the first steps in 
production of Acme cams is splitting the ring 
shown above into segments. DoALL MP-20 makes cut 
through 9% x 1%” wall thickness in three minutes. 


It’s EASY 
TO SAVE... = 


MANPOWER -— Hydraulic controls and power feed simplify 
operation and increase output. Operators attain skill in short 
time. Reduces labor cost. . 


MACHINE POWER — Preliminary metal removal and shaping 
by hydraulic powered band machining technique saves time of 
more costly machines. Expanded speed range and new Band Tools 
cut any material. 


MATERIAL — Band Machining technique cuts directly to layout 
line, removing surplus metal in usable form in record time. Reduces 


scrap loss —less chips, less waste. 


SEE IT DONE ON THE MODEL MP-20— 
Ask our Machine Tool Specialist to 
demonstrate the CONTOUR-MATIC 
Band Machine that creates entirely new 
manufacturing possibilities. 





_— Des Plaines, Ill., U.S.A. N nictaittiait tigaiatien: ieteliemaatil 
Cable Address: DoAlt, Des Plaines 7 of feed pressure of table, 


Stores Fectory Trained fs 
pond — sginenentanttanr Pretehilsirs welding the tool, and coolant facilities. 
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250% se 


Storage: Trane 


FLWELL-PARKER 


ruck? 


High tiering eight palletized rolls 


@ At a prominent textile finishing 
plant, Elwell-Parkers high stack 
54 palletized rolls of cloth in the 
space previously occupied by 15. 


Carloading Time Cut from 28 to 1's 
Man-Hours—At this same plant, it 
formerly took 3% hours for 8 men 
with hand trucks to load a boxcar. 
Now, the E-P truck operator with 
one helper does job in 40 minutes 
—only 5% of previous man-hours! 
In over 300 different industries, 
Eiwell-Parkers are saving vital 
man-hours and speeding produc- 
tion. To meet every need, there are 
87 models, both battery and gas 
powered. 


FREE 
BULLETIN 


on Scientific Mate- 
rials Handling. Ask 
for “Industrial Lo- 
gistics’’ and name 
your product. Write 

he Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, 
4005 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 
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Dota: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


High-Grade 
Shares 


Feb. Mar. Apr. oy 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Speculators Stay Out 


While Standard & Poor's high-grade index hits new high, 
low-priced stocks lag. Some analysts think that shows the bull mar- 
ket is running down since speculative fever is low. 


It’s an extraordinary market Wall 
Street has these days. The Dow-Jones 
industrials have reached a level not 
seen in a rising market since late 1928. 
Yet to many analysts, the market looks 
tired. 

Volume of trading continues to be 
light. Most of the buying seems to be 
coming from institutional investors. The 
“public,” composed of the speculatively 
minded, unsophisticated buyers, is not 
in the market in force. Brokers will 
tell you their newspaper ads, in many 
cases the same ones that drew big re- 
sponses January, aren’t attracting 
many inquiries now. 
¢ Index to Watch—Standard & Poor’s 
index of low-priced stocks, including 
tails, is a good thermometer to use in 
gauging speculative fever. And from 
the way this index has been acting in 
recent weeks (chart), quite a few anal- 
ysts judge that the market has reached 
its top for some time to come. 

While S&P’s index of high-grade 
shares has reached a new high, above 
its peaks of 135.5 in 1946 and 137 in 
1929, the low-price index stands at 
only 66% of its 1946 high and at only 
60% of its 1929 mark. 


In a bull market, this definitely is 
not a healthy sign. It’s usually a sure 
indication that speculative buyers, at 
least, think that the bull is getting 
tired out. 
¢ Fast On and Off—When a bull move 
is on, speculators jump aboard the 
cheap stocks because they can make a 
quicker profit on them. A $3 stock that 
goes to $5 nets a 40% gain for its 
owner. At the same time, a $50 stock 
may go to $55 and bring in only a 
10% profit if it is sold. But as fast as 
speculators get on to low-priced shares, 
they also sell out of them when things 
look wrong. That drives the low-price 
index down a lot faster than the high- 
grade index. 
¢ Possible Parallel—-One market ob- 
server who has a pretty good record of 
calling the shots likens this year’s bull 
market to 1946. Then the Dow-Jones 
industrials and rails made a postwar 
high in February and slumped in 
March. In April the industrials came 
back, but the rails lagged as they are 
doing this year. It wasn’t till mid-June 
that rails had passed their February 
level. But by then, the industrials 
had already topped off at 212.50. And 
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both averages went down fast after that. 
¢ Still Conservative—But perhaps 1946 
isn’t much of a parallel after all. One 
veteran analyst who thinks the market 
is going higher calls attention to the 
fact that even at 260, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average is still selling at only 


, 


about 8.6 times 1950 earnings of $30.70. 
That’s a lot more conservative than the 
15.7 price-carnings ratio reached at the 
top of the 1946 bull market. In fact, 
it’s a lot more conservative than other 
bull market price-earnings ratios since 
at least 1925. 





Business appears well-heeled for 
whatever war production job lies 
ahead. According to Securities & 
Exchange Commission estimates 
released this week, its working cap- 
ital kitty stood at a record-breaking 
yearend figure on Dec. 31, 1950. 

SEC estimates that working cap- 
ital of all U.S. corporations (ex- 
cluding insurance companies and 
banks) shot up some $5.7-billion 
in 1950 to around $75.8-billion. 
The total is more than three times 
the size of similar funds at the start 
of World War II 12 years ago. 

All’s not gold that glistens, how- 
ever. ‘The SEC report disclosed 


Government 
Securities 
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Working Capital 


Current Assets 


Receivables 
bit All figures in billions of dollars) 


Current Liabilities 


able Taxes Payable 


Net Working Capital 


(Billions of dollars) 


Up $5.7-Billion 


several new unfavorable trends that 
may well bear watching. 

In the last quarter, current lia- 
bilities rose faster than current as- 
sets; corporate working capital ac- 
tually dipped during the period. 
Furthez, current assets at the end 
of 1950 were barely twice as great 
as current debts, whereas at 1949 
yearend they covered debts 2.2 
times. Cash and government bond 
holdings together equaled less than 
63% of current liabilities compared 
with a 72% ratio a year earlier. 

Here’s SEC’s report covering the 
growth of corporate working capital 
since 1939: 
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THE ART OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


Just Out 
4 Shows the WHAT, WHY, and HOW 


* of gran ye work in relation to 
Bg authority, an - 
Covers the 


ministration ” are ef- 
fective in aight 
Ordway Author o 
“The art nt “Leadership”. 
223 pages, $3.75 





[samen 





PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Just Out 


2 Discusses the psychological and hu- 
* man factors underlying all phases of 
business. Points the way toward an effective, sus 
tained approach to problems connected with bust- 
‘oup co- 
. and genera] human relations. Con- 
business problems as job 
tension, concentration, 
5 . Includes self- ~Fafing, bet for yer. 

and executive ee By D 
rd, industrial Consultants. 06 

fons, $6.00 





Eleanor C. 
pages, 210 itu: 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS OF 
ECONOMIC BEHAVIOR 


Just Out 


3 Analyzes economic processes as mani- 
* festations of human behavior from 
the viewpoint of modern psychology. Explains how 
the motives, attitudes, and expectations of con- 
affect spending, saving, 


sumers and bu: 3 
Develops the general theories, prin- 
ethods 


and ig 
economies and 


Unive of iongta 











COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Just Out 


4 Weaves together 
* the economic, 
litical, 
psychological strands which 

have determined — and are 

determining—the nature of 

the collective bargaining relationship. Discusses 
the development of collective hargaining—its 
changes, history in the United States, its future 
possibilities. Pinpoints major probiein areas; gives 
@ wealth of information applicable to successful 
conference techniques, y Nei! W. Chamberlain, 
Assoc. Prof. of Econ,, Asst. Dir.. Labor and Mtg. 
Center, Yale Univ. 534 pages, $6.00 


legal, and 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


| nmeeine ce. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

30 3W. 42nd St., NYC 18 

Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. 6 days 1 will remit 
for yor ny ; 

and ri t book ( post 

for delivery it oa remit with take coupon; same 
return privilege. } 


i. ba eek i. Art of 


2. LAIRD & LAIRD—Prac 
Psychology, $6.00 

3. KATONA—The Psych. 
Economic Behavior, $5.00 

4. CHAMBERLAIN—Collective 
ing, $6.00 


(Print) 


Administration, 
Business 
Analysis of 


Bargain- 


Company 


Position 
This offer applies to U. 8. aa 








There’s ONE way 
to make sure. Invite a 
Fuller adhesive special- 
ist to double-check your 
operations. Chances are, 
you’re doing all right. But 
chances are equally good 
he'll be able to recommend 
improved, more economical 
methods . . . and (of course) 
Fuller Adhesives that will 
do an even better job for 
you. For helpful, on-the- 
spot service, you can 
count on Fuller! 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Konsas City 6, Cincinnoti 2, Atlanta, Chicago 47, 
Son Francisco 3, Buffalo 7 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Is any building truly “FIRE-PROOF”? 
No type of building is actually 
more “fire-proof” than a furnace. 
Consider, then, what happens to 
flammable contents when ignited 
in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building ...by installing 
GLose Automatic Sprinklers, now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... «+e PME 
Offices in nearty ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Threat to Quick Writeoffs 


DPA argues that in figuring costs for defense contracts 
companies may not amortize costs of new plant at 20% rate. 
Wilson and Defense Dept. will probably overrule DPA. 


The Defense Production Administra- 
tion has struck off on a policy of its own 
on pricing defense contracts—and the 
result thieatens to deprive contractors 
of the benefits of fast amortization. 
¢ Repeal of Writeoffs—DPA officials 
are insisting that contractors use normal 


;depreciation rates—not fast writeofts— 


in computing the prices of military 
items in negotiated contracts. Instead 
of letting a company that has a certifi- 
cate of necessity include 20% of the 
cost of a new plant each year in figuring 
its total costs, DPA wants to limit it to 
the standard rate—usually 5%. 

If that policy stands, it will, in effect, 
repeal the privilege of fast amortization 
for tax purposes afforded by Congress— 
because it doesn’t do a contractor any 


“good to be able to take 20% amortiza- 


tion as a tax deduction if that would 
make his deductions bigger than _ his 
income. 

DPA officials’ primary aim isn’t to 
take the sugar out of fast amortization; 
they are just interested in keeping con- 
tract prices down. 
¢ Dishonesty Might Pay—DPA’s policy 
applies to original pricing only; the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 specifically 
allows use of fast writeoffs in renegotia- 
tion. But that doesn’t help the con- 
tractor any—at least, not the one who 
figures his other costs honestly—because 
renegotiation is a one-way street. It can 
force a contractor to cough up a refund 
to the government, but it can’t award 
him any additional money from the 
government. 

So, under the DPA rule, the only way 
a contractor can cash in on his certificate 
of necessity is to be dishonest and pad 
his labor, material, and overhead esti- 
mates to balance the amortization DPA 
won't allow him. That way, when the 
renegotiators start to squeeze the water 
out of those costs, he can use the extra 
amortization to offset it. 

e Harrison Started It—The whole snafu 
started about a month ago, when Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, then head of DPA, 
told a congressional committee he 
didn’t think fast amortization should be 
allowed as a cost in defense contracts. 
His words carried considerable weight 
because DPA and its superior agency, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
have broad policy-making authority 


over all phases of the defense effort. 
Harrison went even further—a few days 
later he wrote Defense Secretary George 
Marshall along the same lines and sug- 
gested that this policy be made a direc- 
tive to all contracting officers. 

Since then, the issue has been up in 
the air, with ODM, DPA, the Penta- 
gon, and several committees of Con- 
gress all taking part in the argument. 
The Pentagon does not go along with 
the DPA idea. Defense Dept. officials 
want to see rapid amortization used to 
compute initial prices as well as in 
figuring renegotiation. Indeed, they 
have already signed contracts that per- 
mit taking the full 20% a year. 

The argument could be settled either 
by Congress or by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Rep. Herman Eberharter 
already has introduced a bill to take 
rapid amortization out of the Renegotia- 
tion Act. While it appears that this 
would clash with Congress’ intent in 
setting up accelerated amortization in 
the first place, it would at least make 
DPA’s position legal. 

But there’s not much chance of Eber- 
harter’s bill getting through. The 
Hardy subcommittee of the House 
Executive Expenditures Committee is 
looking into the whole question of fast 
writeoffs. In its report, which is due 
next week, it is sure to side with the 
Defense Dept. 
¢ Up to Wilson—This leaves the issue 
up to ODM boss Charles Wilson. It 
is probable that Wilson will side with 
Defense. He wants to keep defense 
contractors happy. 

And anyway, Wilson’s people feel 
that DPA wouldn’t really be taking its 
present stand if it had thought the 
whole problem through to renegotia- 
tion. 


Printing Survey 

Commercial printing facilities are 
the subject of a nationwide survey or- 
dered by NPA-—to be conducted by a 


task force of NPA’s Commercial Print- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee. The 
industry hopes to prove its contention 
that there is enough printing capacity 
to handle the forthcoming load without 
any expansion of government printing 
plants. 
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CHECKLIST 
Of Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
descriptions cover all the material and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week, 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from any 
Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Molybdenum: Requires filing of ap- 
plications for allocations of all forms of 
molybdenum except metal powder, wire, 
rod, or sheet no later than the seventh 
day of the month preceding that in 
which delivery is asked. M-33 as 
amended (May 1). 

Steel strapping: Prohibits use of 
strapping on light packages shipped 
short distances, but allows 14 excep- 
tions. Limits inventories to +5 days, 
permits any user to have 1,000 Ib., and 
exempts inventories of defense agen- 
cies. Order M-59 (May 1). 

Chemicals: Adds carbon tetrachloride, 
methylene chloride, perchlor-ethylene, 
and freon 11, 12, and 22 (refrigerant 
chemicals) to list in basic chemical 
order. List specifies amount of advance 
notice (lead time) products must have 
to fill priority orders. M-32 as amended 
(May 1). 

Tir cans: Prohibits any packer’s con- 
sumption of tin plate or terneplate cans 
from exceeding that of the base-period 
date provided by the basic order. M-25, 
Direction 1, as amended (May 1). 

Rubber: Increases May civilian rubber 
consumption to 100% of its adjusted 
base period and sets aside 97,100 long 
tons, including natural latex, for many 
civilian uses in May. M-2 as amended 
(May 1). 

Foreign MRO: Permits exporters to 
use DO-97 priority rating in getting 
replacement parts and accessories for 
machinery and equipment for shipment 
to friendly foreign countries during 
May and June. NPA Reg. 4, Direction 
7 


Electric utilities: Extends until June 
1 the right of electric utility companies 
to use materials now on hand in making 
major plant additions without DEPA 
approval. M-50 as amended (May 1). 

Aluminum windows: For months of 
May and June, permits manufacturers 
of certain types of prime-aluminum 
windows and frames to use 65% of 
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Giant fork tuck 


gets 13-ton lift from MORSE CHAINS 


.-- another B-W engineering achievement 


It takes big power to lift, move and stack loads up to 13 tons but that’s 
all in a day’s work for this giant Ross fork truck. World's largest 

of its kind on pneumatic tires, this materials-handling behemoth is 
power-built through and through. 

To transmit that power smoothly, efficiently, reliably, Ross depends on 
brawny Morse chain, engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s Morse 
Chain Division. Morse cable chains, with average ultimate breaking 
strength of 68,000 pounds, operate the lift mechanism. And two 

Morse double roller chain drives transmit motive power from the differential 
to the front wheels. 

This is another typical example of how “B-W engineering makes it work 
—B-W production makes it available.” And of how Borg-Warner 

serves the nation every day through the automotive, aviation, farm 
implement, marine and appliance industries. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK ¢ B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


= : ae 

Almost every American benefits every A - j 

day from the 185 products made by 7% 
THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: sorG & BECK 
RORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS - CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR 
DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD, « MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE + NORGE- HEAT 


PESCO PRODUCTS «+ ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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In selecting 
the right state 


for your new plant... 


... here are some of the questions you might want answered. 


1. Does the state have a well organized Planning 
Board that can quickly supply you with the facts 


you need? 


. Is the government cooperative with industry? 
Are the workers willing and highly productive? 
. Is the area market expanding above the nation- 


al avetage? 


5. Are building and operation costs lower? 


If you want a YES answer to these questions, contact us now. 
We’ll show you real reasons why you can have a profitable 
operation in South Carolina. All negotiations handled in strict- 
est confidence. Write (Box 927), wire, or phone (LD 94) now. 


CHARLES N. PLOWDEN, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board 


Department 


Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS , 
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their monthly average consumption of 
aluminum during the first half of 1950. 
M-7 as amended (May 1). 

CMP Reg. 1 and 3 (May 4): Reg. | 
defines rights and obligations under 
Controlled Materials Plan, explains au- 
thorization of production schedules for 
manufacturing operations and how con- 
trolled materials will be allotted. Reg. 3 
establishes relative preference status of 
delivery orders for controlled and other 
materials. 

Automobiles: Reduces use of steel 
for manufacture of passenger automo- 
biles and station wagons for June from 
80% to 75% of the rate of use in first 
six months of 1950. M-47 as amended 
(May 4). 

Aluminum closures: Requires that a 
packer include in his inventory count 
both closures in his possession and those 
held by others for his account until the 
closure is used on a container. M-26 
as amended (Apr. 6), Interpretation 1. 

Construction: Requires authorization 
for construction of large apartment 
houses, luxury residences, and all indus- 
trial facilities, and public and ‘mig 
construction projects requiring the use 
of more than 25 tons of steel. M-4 as 
amended (May 3). 

Tubular goods: NPA and Petroleum 
Administration for Defense allots 13,- 
200 tons of oil country tubular goods 
for distribution to petroleum operators 
during third quarter of 1951 for drilling 
oil and gas wells in Canada. 


Pricing Orders 


Containers: Permits American Can 
Co. and Continental Can Co. to in- 
crease prices for leasing container- 
closing machines to compensatory levels. 
Effective Apr. 30. GCPR Suppl. Reg. 
22 (May 1). 

“Care”: Exempts sales and distribu- 
tion of “Care” relief packages from ceil- 
ing price regulations. Effective May 1. 
General Overriding Reg. 6, Amend. 1. 

Motor carriers: Authorizes OPS re- 
gional directors in Massachusetts, Col- 
orado, and California to adjust ceiling 
rates for within-state services of motor 
carriers under GCPR. Effective May 1. 
GCPR Suppl. Reg. 23 (May 1). 

Lake coal: Permits lake coal dealers 
to add to their ceiling prices the in- 
creases authorized in CPR 3 and 4 to 
reflect increased wage costs. Effective 
May 1. CPR 27 (May 1). 

Tidewater coal: Authorizes tidewater 
coal dock dealers to increase their ceil- 
ing prices on each size or grade of coal 
handled by them by the exact amount 
of any increased rail or water transporta- 
tion costs between Jan. 1 and June 30, 
1951. Effective May 1. GCPR Suppl. 
Reg. +, Amend. 1. 

Transportation: Prohibits a manu- 
facturer quoting delivered prices from 
making adjustments for rail or water 
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y=. literally ... for innumerable sub-micro- 
scopic air spaces make up nearly all of the 
volume of Kaylo hydrous calcium silicate—a prod- 
uct of Owens-Illinois research. 


This remarkable material—a chemical com- 
pound, not glass—has exceptional strength as well 
as light weight. What’s more, Kaylo material is 
incombustible, it has high insulating value and ia re hie 
resistance to moisture damage—an unmatched 
combination of advantages for building and in- 
sulating uses. 


KAYLO 
LAMINATED 
PANELS 


KAYLO 
Roof tile, for better roof decks, is only one 'Rdortie” 
form in which this unique material has found 
broad application. Researched by Owens-Illinois 
since 1938, introduced in 1943, Kaylo material 
has proved so versatile and so effective that its 
full scope of possibilities cannot be foretold. 


.. first in calcium silicate 


..- pioneered by OWENS ri ILLINOIS class Company, Toledo 7, Ohio 








Itisa 
Bronze-on-Steel 


Bearin & —pre-cast bearing bronze powder 
bonded to copper coated strip steel—a very modern 
type sleeve bearing developed and patented by 
Johnson Bronze. This combines the fine bearing 
qualities of copper-lead alloy with the strength 
and other physical properties of the steel back. It 
is light in weight and low in cost—is widely used in 
automotive and farm equipment, and has certain 
important industrial uses. Through fifty years of 
sleeve bearing progress Johnson Bronze has devel- 
oped and perfected several types of sleeve bearings, 
each for a particular purpose. 


Johnson engineers will be glad to consult with 
manufacturers and recommend the correct type 
and design of sleeve bearing for any application. 
Write, wire or phone today. 


SLEEVE BEARING HEADQUARTERS Since 1901 








720 SOUTH MILL STREET * NEW CASTLE, PA, 





freight-rate increases authorized by ICC 
Mar. 12. CPR 22, Interpretation | 


(May 1). 

Nickel scrap: Cuts back ceiling prices 
on pure nickel scrap to a base of 404¢ 
a lb. and adjusts ceiling for scrap ma- 
terials containing nickel. Effective May 
8. CPR-29 (May 3). 

Inland water carriers: Includes all 
domestic inland water carriers oper- 
ating in northern part of the U.S. in 
the regulation permitting domestic 
Great Lakes water carriers to operate 
under contract prices made before Jan. 
25, 1951, for the 1951 season. Effective 
May 2. GCPR, Suppl. Reg. 12, Amend. 
1 (May 2). 

Cotton, linen, and underwear cut- 
tings: Sets specific dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ing prices for 87 grades of sorted 
cuttings sold to consumers. Effective 
May 7. CPR 28 and General Overrid- 
ing Reg. 8 (May 2). 

Mica and tungsten: Exempts from 
price control the sales of raw mica, mica 
av and tungsten ores, also sales to 
ederal agencies of tungsten concen- 
trates produced from foreign ore. Effec- 
tive May 1. General Overriding Reg. 9 
(May }). 

Automobiles: Extends price ceilings 
on passenger cars indefinitely and fur- 
nishes a formula for adjustment of man- 
ufacturers’ prices to take into account 
the ban on spare tires and tubes. Effec- 


, tive May 1. CPR 1, Amend. 2 (May 1). 


Blackstrap molasses: Sets ceiling of 
22¢ a gal. on blackstrap molasses from 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. Effec- 
tive May 8. GCPR, Suppl. Reg. 24 
(May 3). 

Machinery: Covers a variety of equip- 
ment exempted from General Manu- 
facturers Order CPR 22. Effective May 
28. CPR 30 (May 4). 

Imports: Provides price controls on 
imported goods other than strategic 
materials. Effective May 9. CPR 31 
(May 4). 

Special deals: Permits adjustment of 
ceiling prices for manufacturers and 
wholesalers whose prices are abnormally 
low because of a “special deal” in effect 
during the period Dec. 19, 1950, to 
Jan. 25, 1951. Effective May 4. GCPR 
Suppl. Reg. 26 (May 4). 

Premium coupons: Requires com- 
panies giving premium coupons with 
merchandise to advise OPS before in- 
creasing number of coupons needed for 
redemption. Effective May 9. GCPR, 
Reg. 25 (May 4). 

Manufacturing reporting code: Gives 
code numbers to be used by manufac- 
turers in filling out Form 8 by May 28, 
1951. Effective May 28. CPR 22, 
Amend. | (May 4). 

Fruits and vegetables: Temporarily 
exempts service fees charged by custom 
packers of fresh fruits, vegetables, ber- 
ries, and tree nuts. Effective May 4. 
GCPR, Suppl. Reg. 15, Amend 2. 
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@ Contrasting with the constant pressure for production 
in other departments at Warner & Swasey is the calm, 
methodical work of one group of our men. 

These men are our severest critics—our final inspectors. 


By the time an assembled turret lathe reaches one 
of these final inspectors, its individual parts 
have already passed 15,000 inspections! 


severest critics 


But that is not enough! The final inspector carefully 
rechecks the completed machine — proves beyond doubt 
that it is ready to turn out the high precision work 
for which it is designed. Only then does he sign bis name 
to a written report certifying that the turret lathe he 
passes is as perfect as human skill can make it. 


Like our other departments, “final inspection” 
is working day and night to get machine tools to our 
shipping platform on schedule. But despite stepped-up 
production and urgent delivery dates, mo machine 
leaves our plant until it meets the long-established 
Warner & Swasey standards for accuracy and dependability. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Appliance Service Organization 
Saves Time and Money 
with Klixon Protectors 


CHICAGO, ILL.: Russell J. Hickmon, super- 
intendent for Walter C. Stutman & Company, a 
leading independent appliance service organi- 
zation, states that KLIXO rotectors have 
been saving him time and trouble for years. 


“In the years I've been serving refrigeration, 
air conditioning and heating equipment, I 
have found that KLIXON protectors elimi- 
nate motor burnouts completely. This simpli- 
fies our service work and promotes good will, 
not only —_— customers and our organiza- 
tion, but between customers and the appliance 
manufacturers.” 

The Klixon Protector il- 
lustrated keeps motors in 
electrical appliances and 
other motor-driven equip- 
ment from overheating and 
burning out. Look for 
equipment with Klixon- 
Protected, motors for 
trouble-free motor 
operation. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
Lt xO 2605 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


;more than $35,000) 
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World's Largest Manvfacturer 


of Plant Uniforms Since 1878 


The Gniforms you wont... 


when you want them... # 


through the Angelica Plants- 


Weor Plan...for furnishing or | 


Selling uniforms to your em- 


loyees. Angelica is ready © 
‘to serve you quickly, conven- 
iently, economically... with © 
smart, durable washable » 
uniforms thot give your em- & 
ployees greater safety and 


working comfort. 


CHECK THE ANGELICA PLAN NOW . 


Tear Out and Wad Jodayl! 


ANGELICA UNIFORM CO. + Plontsweor Div. * 


1427 Olive St. * St. Louis, Me. 


PRRRAD iia ch seenscc kes 2 


P Address......... 
& 


150 


= wales 


For Women 
Employees? 





New Curbs on Building 


From now on, any project using more than 25 tons of steel 
must get license from NPA. Aim is to postpone most construction 
that isn’t vital to mobilization. Move surprises builders. 


Last week National Production Au- 
thority, which has long frowned on the 
amount of steel going into structural 
uses, did something to cut it down. 
The something: an amendment to its 
M-4 construction order to require NPA 
approval for virtually all major construc- 
tion, both public and private. 

The amendment covers any project 

using more than 25 tons of steel. But it 
bears most heavily on industrial con- 
struction, since the original M-4 al- 
ready required licensing of commercial 
building. Also affected are luxury hous- 
ing (any single-family home costing 
and large apart- 
ments. 
e Shock—The action came as a shock 
to the construction industry. Builders 
figured the previous NPA construction 
curbs, plus limitations on credit for 
housing, would be enough to balance 
structural steel requirements and sup- 
ply. NPA didn’t agree. 

More important than the question of 


_ balance, though, was the fact that NPA 


wanted to cut back production of struc- 
tural steel. Its aim: Get more output 
of shapes and forms needed by the 
military. 

¢ Handling—Applications for industrial 
and apartment construction may be 
filed with any of NPA’s field offices. 
But they won’t be processed there, as 
is the case with some commercial appli- 
cations. Instead, they'll go straight to 
Washington headquarters. 

NPA is likely to be pretty tough with 
most applicants. One key question it 
will press is whether your particular con- 
struction job can be deferred temporar- 
ily without hurting either defense work 
or community life. 

Until the bulk of the arms buildup 
is out of the way, NPA wants to post- 
pone most construction that doesn’t 
qualify as essential to mobilization. This 
includes such projects as newspaper 
plants (previously exempted from the 
commercial licensing list), television and 
radio stations, and schools, churches, 
and hospitals not urgently needed. 
NPA also wants to stall the building of 
new plants to make consumer goods. 
¢ Unprepared—The new order not only 
surprised builders, but caught some 
government people off guard, too. De- 
fense Production Administration, which 
has the final say on accelerated amorti- 
zation, still has no firm policy with 
NPA on how to handle government- 
aided industrial expansion that includes 
major construction. 


Thus it’s still too soon to say what 
projects will be approved for early con- 
struction. The only thing certain is 
that if you now have a certificate for 
fast tax amortization, or a government 
loan or loan guarantee, you N get quick 
NPA \ approval of any construction in- 
volved. 

In the field of public works, NPA 
Administrator Manly Fleischmann has 
indicated that substantial amounts of 
steel will be made available for hospitals 
and schools, but “much less than usual” 
for highway projects. Chief mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson has been talking the 
same line on highways for several 
months. Over the weekend he took 
definite steps to cut back on public 
works on a broader front by asking 
governors, mayors, and county officials 
to postpone all deferrable projects 
(page 132) 


Disagreement on Units 

Industry is giving NPA a mixed re- 
ception to the idea of unit control over 
production. That’s a system that has 
been proposed as a substitute for the 
present method of control over con- 
sumer durables, which limits manufac- 
turers to a percentage of the materials 
they used over a base period. Unit con- 
trol would prohibit manufacturers from 
making more than a set number of 
items in a product line. 

Refrigerator makers and the big auto 
companies have both gone on record 
against the new proposal. Some of the 
smaller auto makers favor the idea, as 
do 2 number of television and radio 
manufacturers. But their industry ad- 
visory committees have not yet turned 
in a recommendation on the proposal. 





The Pictures——Cover by Robert 
Sloan. Acme—25 (bot. rt.), 76 
(bot. It.), 154; Rus Arnold—19; 
Combine—161 (top ctr., bot. It., 
rt.); The Eastern Underwriter— 
76 (top It.); Matt Grimaldi—126 
(top); Harris & Ewing—25 (top), 
30 (top It., bot. ctr.), 36 (top); 
Int. News—30 (top rt.); 36 (bot. 
It.); Keystone—161 (top It., bot 
rt.); Rae Russell—126 (bot.); Wide 
World—21 (rt.), 25 (bot. It.), 30 
(top ctr.), 36 (bot. rt.), 60, 92, 
93; Dick Wolters—30 (bot. It.), 
76 (top rt.), 114, 115, 116. 
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“The radio says 


it’s gong 


* fost accepted: the voice 
of CBS, reaching 23% 
more people than that of 
any other network. 


**Most used, too, by U.S. 
advertisers who invest 15% 
more on CBS than on any 


other network. 





This is probably the commonest remark made 
in America. Millions of people say it every day. 
You yourself are always saying it without thinking. 


You heard it on the radio, so you act on it. 


Actually the radio says no such thing. It simply 


reports what the Weather Man says. 


We wish people would think more carefully about 
radio. But the fact is nobody really does. Any 
more than he thinks about which foot to put 


in front of the other, or how to blow his nose. 


You can quote all the statistics you want about 
radio’s amazing penetration and sales impact to 
prove what a great medium it is, how much 
better than any other medium. The 
statistics are true and available. But 
somehow they seem relatively pointless 
beside the essential fact that people 


believe what “the radio says.” 


This is the real secret of radio’s power. 
This is why it is listened to more than 
any other voice in the land. This is why it 
is such an accepted* voice... such a useful** voice 


...such a friendly and familiar voice. 
Radio doesn’t know whether it’s going to rain. 


Radio is only a voice. It can be anyone’s voice. 


It could even be yours. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 








Pee eee eee meres meee 


with the Remington Rand 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


It’s a two fisted attack against inflation—and a boost for the 
all important build-up of our national defense economy —be- 
cause the Remington Rand Printing Calculator does more 
work in less time —at a lower cost to you. 

See for yourself what short-cut multiplication—automatic 
division—“quick as a flash” addition and subtraction—plus 
printed proof of figure accuracy can do to step up your pro- 
duction. Send for complete details. 





Balanced Performance for Double Duty, Double Value 


Rurci. Pr and $ ppli Piietes, 
Room 2052, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send rree booklet “Balanced Perform- 
ance”. No obligation, of course. 








Title_ 
Cc 











r 7 
Address __ 
| _ECECER RESCUE 








Contract Relief 


New rules provide for quick 
adjustments if you're threatened 
with loss due to errors made in 
hasty negotiations. 


Are you stuck with a defense con- 
tract that threatens to become a loss 
instead of a profit? If so, new regula- 
tions now in effect may bail you out. 

A lot of contractors got themselves 
in trouble during the i to buy fight- 
ing equipment that followed the 
Korean outbreak. Many of their hastily 
written contracts now turn out to be 
full of errors and omissions. 
¢ Production Slowed—When the bugs 
started showing up last fall, the mili- 
tary had no way of handling them. 
Production lines slowed down; some 
businessmen were faced with serious 
financial loss. ‘The services concluded 
that some method had to be found to 
insure continuity of military deliveries 
at top speed. 

And so, in January, Congress repassed 
sections of the first war powers act of 
World War II. Early in February, 
President Truman, by Executive Order 
10210, authorized the Defense Dept. to 
amend defense contracts, regardless of 
other laws. The three services have 
now worked out the details for putting 
the order into effect. 

Army, Navy, and Air Force are au- 
thorized to spend more moncy on ex- 
isting contracts, without necessarily 
getting more for it. Contractors faced 
with losses on defense business can ap- 
peal for money to cover costs. 
¢ Red Tape—In the past, some limited 
relief was possible by unraveling masses 
of red tape, if the General Accounting 
Office approved. But usually the con- 
tractor had to take the rap or default. 
Now most appeals will be decided on 
the spot by procurement officers, with- 
out GAO approval. 

Relief under the new regulations 
won't be easy to get. There will have 
to be some good reasons and adequate 
evidence that it is in the national in- 
terest. One relief board operating dur- 
ing World War II handled almost 500 
cases and approved only 25 for relief. 
There are cases on record already of 
defense contractors faced with bank- 
ruptcy because they made a bad bid. 
¢ Quick Relief—But under the new 
gl the contracting officer will 
1ave the power to make quick and final 
adjustments in these types of cases: 

“Mutual errors” in the contract 
where both the contractor and the con- 
tracting officer informally agreed to one 
thing and then unintentionally wrote 
something else into the contract. 

“Obvious errors” of omission or 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY | 


Torrington, Conn. * ~ South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
of United States. and Canada 


TORRINGT¢ 


NEEDLE - SPHERICAL ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - STRAIGHT ROLLER - 





























when it’s pumps 
think of Economy 


backed by over thirty years 
of specialized experience 


Type M Single Stage Double Suction 
iustrated is just one of the many 





FOR EXTRA METAL PROTECTION 
AND EXTRA PAINT DURABILITY... 


ACP RUST PROOFING 
CHEMICALS & PROCESSES 


ACP Products in- 
clude: Rust Proofing / 
Chemicals; Protec- | 
tive Coating Chem- | 
icals for Steel, \ 
Zinc, ond Alumi- \ 
num; Pickling Acid 
inhibitors; Weed 
Killers; Plant Hor- 
mones; Lanolin. 


CAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER 7, PENNA. 


Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


Fox River 


COTTON-FIBER 
LETTERHEAD PAPER 


commission that the contracting offi- 
cer, as well as the contractor, should 
have seen. 

“Ambiguities” where parts of the 
contract later turn out not to express 
intent clearly, 

Where the situation is less precisely 
defined, special adjustment boards have 
been set up. Even here the contracting 
officer must first determine that the 
military buildup is going to be impaired 
if the contractor doesn’t receive help, 


although the board may later overrule 
him. 

¢ Final Say—The boards have final say 
when: 

e Unanticipated circumstances that 
arise after the signing of the contract 
threaten the contractor with a loss. A 
general wage increase might be one. 

e “Unilateral errors,” such as an 
item of cost not included in the original 
estimate and that not even the con- 
tracting officer would have discovered. 


In World’s Largest Wind Tunnel 


A North American F-86 Sabre, one of the 
nation’s top jet fighters and holder of the 
official world speed record of 670.98 mph., 
gets a “physical” at the world’s biggest wind 
tunnel at Moffett Field, Calif. The Sabre is 


hooked to a traveling crane (top), which 
carries it to the test area. Inside the tun- 
nel (bottom), an air stream passes over and 
around the stationary plane, duplicates ac- 
tual flight conditions. 
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Revolving Door 


NPA builds a pool of trained 
controllers by promising to “ro- 
tate” businessmen after a six- 
month hitch in Washington. 


Mobilization officials have stolen a 
leaf from the military’s recruiting book 
to attract businessmen to Washington 
jobs. They now offer short hitches in 
government service with exemptions 
thereafter from further Washington 
duty, except in case of a more serious 
emergency. 
¢ Sales Talk—Here’s how it works: 

Top officials of the National Produc- 
tion Authority—the first agency to try 
the new scheme—draw up a list of candi- 
dates for 40 or 50 of its top operating 
jobs. } 
“prospect” gets a call from NPA. The 
sales talk goes something like this: 

There’s a job in Washington for you. 

It’s right down your alley—a large part 
of it is dealing with your own industry. 
You can take it for as little as six months, 
though we’d like to have you longer if 
your company can spare you. And we 
won't call you again during the present 
mobilization program unless we absolutely 
have to. 


¢ It’s a Three-Way Deal—Main idea, 
of course, is to get top-level industry 
people for NPA’s industrial operations 
branches. But, in addition, the mate- 
tials controls agency feels it is serving 
two other important purposes: 

) It’s building up a pool of busi- 
nessmen trained in NPA procedures, 
particularly, and in broad governmental 
operations, generally. In event of all-out 
war, the agency figures it would have 
to expand rapidly. It could do so read- 
ily by dipping into those who had 
served their hitch in Washington and 
had been “rotated” back to industry. 

(2) By rotation of businessmen in 
NPA jobs, the agency gets a continu- 
aily growing understanding among in- 
dustry people of its objectives and prob- 
lems. This, NPA people feel, will lead 
to more cooperation from business. 
¢ Nichols’ Baby—The plan was evolved 
by NPA’s deputy administrator, Thomas 
S. Nichols, who took leave last March 
from his job as ee and board 
chairman of the Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., to help the agency with its re- 
cruiting difficulties. Nichols soon found 
that businessmen’s reluctance to take 
NPA jobs revolved around two questions 
for which no one seemed to have an 
answer: How long will I have to stay, 
and what kind of job will I be doing? 

The recent reorganization of NPA, 
in which Nichols had a big part, an- 
swered the second question. Previously, 
the agency had been recruiting busi- 
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THE ACCURATE CONTROL of this model E Bostitch stapler applies just enough 


pressure to the staple to 


hold the bottle tightly without fracturing the glass. Over four hundred models of Bostitch foot- and motor- 


operated staplers . . 
solutions for your fastening problems, too. 


PACKAGING SMALL PARTS for safe ship- 
ment is faster and easier with a Bostitch P-4 
Stapler. Clinches sturdy staples up to 4%” from 
edges. Ideal, too, for making up shipping con- 
tainers from used stock. 


SPEEDS FASTENING, CUTS COSTS . 


. and four hundred other models — hammers, tackers, pliers, wire stitchers . . . offer 


FASTENING IN TIGHT CORNERS i: easy work 
with a Bostitch T-5 tacker. Drives staples within 
1/16” of inside edges, corners or other obstruc- 
tions. Saves valuable time for thousands of insu- 
lators, builders, woodworkers, shippers. 


. - in merchandise carding, in carton sealing, in 


construction work. There are thousands of other cases where Bostitch fastens it 
better and faster with wire. Your toughest fastening problem may have been 
solved already with Bostitch machines. There are more than 800 Bostitch 


models . 


. staplers, hammers, tackers, pliers, wire stitchers. Which ones will 


cut your fastening costs? 300 field men in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 11 key 
cities in Canada make it easy for you to find out. Fill in and mail the coupon 
today and get full information about the specific Bostitch machines best suited 


to your requirements. 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


My present fastening method utilizes: 


| fasten the following materials: 


your free “Time and Money Saving” Book. 





BOSTITCH’ 


tasteas it sett Cth wie wire 
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Nails [] Glue [] Tape [] Tacks [] Thread [] Pins [] Rivets [_] Spot Welds (_] 


Wood [] Paper [] Rubber [] Plastics (] Fobrics [] Leather [] Light Metals [) 
Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fast 


BOSTITCH, 714 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R.1. 
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ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 

APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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Write for a copy of our 50th Anniversary Brochure... 
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1901-1951 


Today, more than ever, nee can look to 


TOLEDO 


fo guard your costs better! 


The story of Toledo Scale Company is probably 
as typically American as can be found in industry. 
From modest beginnings, a market was de- 
veloped for a growing line of equipment honestly 
built and increasingly useful. Today, Toledos 
serve throughout industry... wherever high ac- 
curacy and dependability are demanded in weigh- 
ing, counting, testing or force-measuring. 

In food stores they have had confidence of 
merchants and customers for a half century—and 
now on food machines and restaurant kitchen 
machines the name Toledo identifies products 
of modern design and outstanding performance. 

In your community you'll find Toledo as near 
as your phone; there are Toledo sales and service 
offices in more than 200 cities ready to heip you 
in the selection or maintenance of equipment vital 
in guarding your materials and costs. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO— Toledo Scale Company of Caneda, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


Food Machines— 
Choppers, Slicers, Saws, 
Steak Machines. 


Restaurant Kitchea 
Machines—Dishwashers 
—Peelers. 


Industrial Weighing 
and Counting Scales; 
Mailing Scales; Force 
Measuring Devices. 


Headquarters for SCALES . . . Leader in Modern 
Food Store and Restaurant. Kitchen Machines 


helpful inf 








nessmen principally for its single, 
sprawling aes sn Operations Bureau. 
The bureau, which was responsible for 
contacting virtually all segments of in- 
dustry and administering controls for 
each, had just growed like Topsy. Lines 
of authority, even job definitions in 
many Cases, were vague. 

The reorganization split the bureau 
into four new groups with a total of 30 
operating divisions functioning under 
them. Bureau and division chiefs were 
given broad authority to work out con- 
trols policy for their specific industries. 

Nichols then worked out his rotation 
scheme for bureau chiefs—who got the 
rank of assistant administrators of NPA 
—and for division heads. Continuity of 
policy and procedure was provided by 
appointing career government em- 
ployees as executive secretarics to the 
bureau chiefs. 

How is it working? 

“Fine,” says Nichols. ‘We're get- 
ting the kind of men we necd when 
we need them. Of course, we were al- 
ways able to get a number of retired 
businessmen. . . . But for the top oper- 
ating jobs, it usually requires a younger 
man to stand the gaff.” . 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





A lump allotment of materials has been 
delegated to Rural Electrical Adminis- 
tration by Interior's Defense Electric 
Power Administration—for distribution 
to REA’s 1,000-plus borrowers. REA 
got the allocation job after a bitter fight 
with private electric utilities. 
© 

Makers of wire-bound boxes are trying 
to get into the essential-industry camp. 
If they can get a CMP allocation for gal- 
vanized steel, they can also issue DO’s 
for veneer—in short orks, due to the 
severe winter and ee gging scason. 


The 45-day ee: limitation on steel 
users won't work for power transmis- 
sion and conveyor chain makers, the 
industry told NPA. A wide range of 

types and shapes of steel is normally 
stocked, and orders do not follow any 
particular pattern. Result: Inventories 
usually are from 90 to 120 days’ supply, 
the industry’s advisory committee re- 
ported. 

e 
Fountain pen and pencil makers have 
staked their claims as essential indus- 
tries. They’re after a CMP allocation 
of their own. 
e 

Another cut in tungsten supplics is 
coming. Tungsten has been at the top 
of the critical shortage list for several 
months. NPA warns that it will be 
even harder to get-im July and August. 
There’s no relief in sight. 
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Bundyweld Tubing, double- 
walled from a single strip. Ex- 
clusive, patented beveled edge 
affords smoother joint, absence 
of bead, less chance for any 
leakage. 


Why get yourself out on a limb with a 
tubing part that can’t deliver the goods in 
your product? 

Be like other wise birds and rely on Bundy- 
weld . . . for lines that hold, come shaking 
or vibration, for coils that form right, or 
frames that are strong. The more stringent 
your needs, the better. 


No other small-diameter tubing offers as 
much as this double-walled type of Bundy ® 
tubing. It’s extra sturdy, won't leak under 
pressure or give under normal strain. It’s 
thinner walled, conducts heat faster and 
fabricates with ease. 

For details, just get in touch with head- 
quarters for small-diameter tubing . . . today. 


undy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, 


MICHIGAN 


World's largest producer of small-diameter tubing 
AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 





“as specified” 


Catler-Fammer Dimmers... 


Architects and consulting engineers specify Cutler- 
Hammer Dimmers for beautiful lighting effects in 
churches, school auditoriums, lodge halls, restaurants, 
skating rinks, hotel lobbies and ballrooms, as they 
do for the nation's theeters. 


Catler-Rammer Breaterpanels... 


Every type of building from the smallest home tothe 
largest office building can now have convenient, 
inexpensive, modern Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breaker 
protection in place of troublesome fuses. Reset- 
ting a little lever restores service after overloads. 





The modern building is far more than 
a mere shelter. As it comes into being 
from the architect’s plans, it reveals 
itself as a carefully engineered ‘‘mech- 
anism for human comfort and conven- 
ience’’. It incorporates a complete net- 
work of arteries for electric power... 
electricity for illumination, for ventila- 
tion, for refrigeration, for transporta- 
tion, for communication, for heating, 
for pumping, etc. 

The architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors who create these buildings 
know how much the trouble-free per- 
formance of electrical facilities means 
in shaping their reputations. As a con- 
sequence, Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol has long been their outstanding 
choice for every building need. For 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER’-HAMMER 


== MOTOR CONTROL == 


Modern buildings of every kind use many electric 
motors; for pumps, fans, blowers and scores of 
devices from plex air ditioning systems to 
simple door openers. Architects, consulting en- 
gineers and electrical contractors have long shown 
@ marked preference for Cutler-Hammer Control 
for these needs. 





more than a decade they have selected 
Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breakers as the 
perfect circuit protection for homes, 
and more recently have welcomed 
Cutler-Hammer Breakerpanels as the 
logical extension of this same protec- 
tion to larger buildings. Today they 
are finding ever wider use for Cutler- 
Hammer Dimmers; not only in theaters 
but in churches, schools, restaurants, 
hotels, public buildings, even in homes 
... for beautiful variable lighting ef- 
fects with remote pushbutton control. 
When the name plate says ‘‘Cutler- 
Hammer’, you too can be sure of trou- 
ble-free performance ‘‘as specified’’. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Assoc.: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Tor. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The world knows a lot better now where the U. S. stands—thanks to the 
MAY 12, 1951 MacArthur hearings in Washington (page 25). 

Both MacArthur and Marshall have laid it on the line for our enemies. 
The question is whether Moscow and Peiping understand the thing both said: 
Despite differences over tactics, the U. S. means to stand firm. 

Gen. Marshall cleared the air this week as far as Korea is concerned. 
He expects the Chinese—bled white by manpower losses—either to abandon 
the Korean adventure or to attack again, actively aided by the Russians. 

If they choose the former, the door is still open for peace. 

If it’s the latter, the U. S. will retaliate. 

e 

On the other side of the world, it looks as if the Atlantic Alliance is 

tightening up: 

¢ Charles Wilson’s promises that Britain and France will get a fair share of 
necessary raw materials went down well, calmed fears. Plenty of work on the 
problem remains, though. 

¢ The Atlantic Pact administrative setup has been streamlined, is gaining 
strength. 

¢ The Allies gre coming closer together on Far East policy. 

a 

London is closer than it looks to the U. S. point of view in the Orient. 

Attlee and Morrison are moving slowly, of course. They have the Bevan 
rebels to contend with, plus Conservatives who worry about further jeopardiz- 
ing British interests in China. But there are some important straws in the wind. 

For one, Britain has indicated that it will go along with the U. S. if we 
find it necessary to bomb Manchuria in retaliation. 

Whitehall is no longer insisting that Peiping get a U. N. seat as a price 
for peace. 

British policy is swinging in favor of a U.N. arms embargo against 
China. It’s still against an all-out naval blockade, however. 

London has made broad concessions to U.S. desires on the Japanese 
peace treaty. 

The concessions: Britain has waived its demand for a cutback in Japan’s 
shipbuilding capacity. It has stopped insisting that Peiping be included in 
negotiations or that the treaty promise Formosa to Red China. 

& 

All this may be the reason Moscow wants four-power talks on Japan. 

The Russian proposal is a last-ditch attempt to stave off the treaty. Also, 
Moscow hopes to exploit U. S.-British differences again. London has felt 
Russia and Red China ought to sit in on the peace pact. 

The Kremlin pian for a Far East confab may be the reason Gromyko has 
been stalling so in Paris. Now that German remilitarization is completely 
bogged down, the Soviets are shifting attention to Japan. 

But the West isn’t buying. The U. S. has rejected the Russian note; and 
the pressure is on Gromyko in Paris to put up or shut up: Does Russia want to 
meet with the U. S., Britain, and France, or doesn’t it? A showdown is due soon. 

+ 
The Allies want a Mediterranean defense command. But organizing it 


is a real headache. 
Each nation wants to be top dog in a Mediterranean setup. To Eisen- 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued 





BUSINESS WEEK hower, the Mediterranean is protection for his right flank. To Britain, it’s the 
MAY 12, 1951 lifeline to the Middle East and India. To France, it’s the all-important link 
with North Africa. 

It looks now as if the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in favor of naming a British 
admiral as supreme commander in the Mediterranean—mostly for political 
reasons. (The British are still fretting that an American got the Atlantic com- 
mand.) 

Meantime, Greece and Turkey are hollering for admission to the Atlantic 
pact. And that’s causing a domestic squabble in the U.S. The Air Force 
wants Turkey’s airfields, hard by the Russian border. The Army, however, 
hesitates; it doesn’t want to add to its already over-extended ground commit- 
ments. 





| * 

West Germany’s conservative government has troubles from the left and 
right—the Socialists and the neo-Nazis. 

Socialist leader Kurt Schumacher has redoubled his attacks on the Schu- 
man Plan, calls it a “plot to enslave Germans for 50 years to come.”” The 
German parliament may be persuaded not to ratify the plan. 

This week the refurbished Nazis made important gains in the Lower 
Saxony elections. Lower Saxony isn‘t typical of German opinion, but every- 
where there’s-a rising extremist, nationalist trend. 

e 

The International Materials Conference in Washington has come up 

with some bad news: Formidable raw materials shortages for years. 











Here are some preliminary figures on the world’s deficits: 
¢ Copper—600,000 tons a year. 
* Zinc—250,000 tons a year. 
* Lead—200,000 tons a year. 
Tungsten and molybdenum requirements will far surpass available sup- 
plies. 





* 

Importers are glad, some domestic producers sad about Washington’s 
big batch of tariff cuts this week. 

The U.S. has chopped duties 25% to 50% on 1,325 imported items— 
valued at $500-million in terms of 1949 trade. 

One result of the cuts: There’ll be more—and cheaper—German goods 
for U. S. manufacturers to take note of. It’s the first U. S.-West German tariff 
deal under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; Germans got lower duties 
on cameras, machinery, precision instruments, clocks, many others. 

Actually, most businessmen aren‘t worrying much. Business is too good 
here at home to get steamed up about tariff concessions now. 

* 

















The long-standing obstacles to the development of Brazil's oil resources 





are slowly but surely evaporating. 

For years now, Brazil has refused to let outsiders touch its oil, yet it 
couldn't do the job alone. And foreign oil men refused to offer terms accept- 
able to the Brazilians. 

Now the tightening world oil situation is forcing both sides to reconsider. 
Brazilian officials are all talking compromise; some U. S. oil companies— 
among them Standard Oil (N. J.)—are in a huddle with President Vargas: 

PAGE 160 Discreet negotiations, if not actual terms, should start soon. 
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BUSINESS 


DIED 


Ernest Bevin, sturdy, long- 
time Foreign Secretary. 


RESIGNED 
Aneurin Bevan found Labor 
not leftist enough. 


RESIGNED 
Harold Wilson followed 
Bevan out of Cabinet. 


ABROAD 


RESIGNED 
Si» Stafford Cripps, Labor’s 
top economist, long ill. ‘ 


BACK IN? 


Huge shadow of Winston Churchill, wartime 
leader and Conservative, lies across the totter- 
ing Labor government. Best opinion in England today is that 
Churchill will be back as Prime Minister by yearend, 


Last Act for Britain's Labor Government 


LONDON-The curtain is falling on 
Britain’s Socialist government. No one 
around Westminster these days doubts 
that before the year is out old warhorse 
Winston Churchill will once again be 
Prime Minister. 

When militant, cantankerous Aneu- 
rin Bevan kicked over the party traces 
two weeks ago—taking Harold Wilson 
with him—he mortally wounded Labor. 
The party was already staggering from 
the loss of leaders like Ernest Bevin and 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

e Attlee’s Back—But there’s still a last 
act to be played—and Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee means to play it out. 
He’s back from his bout with ulcers 
now, seated prim and firmly unemo- 
tional in the Commons front bench. 
He clearly considers it his duty to re- 
store Labor’s claim to be capable of 
responsible government and _ rearma- 
ment—before Britain and before history. 

Attlee can hang on for quite a time. 

The party split was quickly—though 
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superficially—plastered over. Attlee im- 
mediately got a vote of confidence from 
the party’s National Executive Commit- 
tee and from the Trades Union Con- 
gress. And last week in the first critical 
House of Commons vote after the resig- 
nations (on the question of raw ma- 
terials for defense), both former minis- 
ters voted with the government as they 
had promised to do. 
e Well-Received—What’s more, the 
new ministerial appointments—replace- 
ments for the rebels—have been well- 
received in London. Smooth Sir Hart- 
ley Shawcross, former Attorney General, 
succeeded Harold Wilson, Labor’s “boy 
wonder,” as President of the Board of 
Trade. Sober Alfred Robens, a union 
official, has followed the wild-eyed 
Bevan into the Ministry of Labor. And 
Socialist businessman Richard Stokes 
has been given a cabinet post riding 
herd over raw materials supplies—a key 
issue in the political crisis. 

All in all, the government’s unity has 


been much improved by getting rid of 
the troublemakers. And it still com- 
mands a majority in Parliament—though 
it lives under constant threat of a snap 
defeat should the Labor dissidents de- 
cide to bring down the house by voting 
with the Conservatives—or abstaining. 
«Empty Hope—Labor Party bosses, 
whistling to keep their courage up, say 
that by October the political winds 
may change, and Labor may find a fa- 
vorable issue to fight on. But it’s prob- 
ably an empty hope, what with the 
inevitable rise in living costs and the 
growing impact of renewed austerity 
sharpened by raw material shortages. If 
Attlee decides to call it quits and go to 
the nation (or is defeated), he'll prob- 
ably have the workingmen voting sol- 
idly for him. But the housewives—dog- 
tired of austerity—might turn him out. 
¢ Party Crisis—Though Attlee’s govern- 
ment may have closed ranks, the Labor 
Party itself faces a crisis. ‘The split was 
only healed at the top. Bevan’s real 
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case—that the defense effort should be 
limited so that living standards won’t 
be endangered—has wide support in the 
local party organizations. The arms 
program is heavy—and there’s great risk 
of industrial disruption due to the 
squeeze on supplies from abroad. 

The fear of unemployment still domi- 
nates the thinking of British workers. 
To millions of them, the “employment 
exchange is nearer than the Red Army.” 
(The exchange is a government-run em- 
ployment service; it also doles out relief 
payments under the unemployment in- 
surance laws.) 
¢ Responsibility—This attitude is no 
passing phenomenon. It’s a_ funda- 
mental difficulty of any “‘workers’”’ party 
trying to govern in time of a threat to 
national security. The British Laborites 
have always boasted that theirs is not 
like other labor parties; that it can bank 
on the political maturity of its mem- 
bers to support unpopular policies when 
the national interest requires. 

That claim has soso: $ohialatiina and, 
while Chancellor Cripps was active and 
Ermest Bevin alive, workers were per- 
suaded to take the responsible view. But 
now the applecart has been upset by 
Bevan’s rebellion. He has told Britons 
that their belts needn’t be tightened— 
if only the government would soften 
rearmament and untie itself from be- 
hind the “wheels of American diplo- 
macy” and the unrestrained “‘lurch- 
ings” of U.S. capitalism. 

The government is doing its utmost 
to quell that type of thinking. Attlee is 
determined to hold the rearmament 
schedule—rather than to yield and re- 
store party unity. Foreign Secretary 
Herbert Morrison states grimly that, if 
raw materials are inadequate, arms must 
come first. Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Hugh Gaitskell echoes that, if de- 
fense production falls below the target, 
taxation will be toughened so as to 
transfer resources to arms industries. No 
cabinet minister is permitted to give 
the slightest hint that the defense im- 
pact might not be so harsh after all. 
¢ Ambitions—Attlee’s determination 
hands Aneurin Bevan a fertile field for 
agitation—and he aims to reap whatever 
political gains he can. He'll insist that 
welfare services remain unimpaired. 
He'll insist that the whole financial 
burden—paying for some guns and 
plenty of spectacles at the same time— 
be slapped on corporation profits and 
capital gains. 

His campaign is just beginning. Even 
moderate success would force Attlee to 
resign, rather than allow the party to 
split down the middle. Actually it is 
such a split that is likely to bring a 
general election to Britain this year 
rather than the untiring frontal attacks 
of Winston Churchill in Parliament. 
¢ Influence Lost—The international ef- 
fects of Britain’s governmental crisis de- 


pend on how this intraparty battle 
works out. Even if Attlee holds the 
fort, Britain’s foreign policy will lose 
some influence. Other nations can’t 
forget that the policy is made by a gov- 
ernment that’s living only on borrowed 
time. 

And if Attlee is forced to water down 
the defense effort to appease malcon- 
tents steamed up by Bevan, Britain’s 
contribution to the Atlantic Pact will be 
jeopardized. That would mean fur- 
ther friction between Washington and 
London, already considerable over dif- 
ferences in Far East policy and over 
commanders in the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean areas. 
¢ Recuperation—Odds are that Attlee 
won't yield. If party unrest gets out of 
his control, he'll resign—and rally the 
party for five years or more recuperation 
in the political wilderness. He can rest 
assured that the Conservatives will leave 
intact a good 80% of the Socialist re- 
forms. 

“In opposition,” says the Manches- 
ter Guardian, “the party's wounds 
would heal.’” Yet Aneurin Bevan is a 
man of tremendous ambition; he ap- 
pears dedicated to carrying high the 
torch of ‘‘true socialism’ and, perhaps 
one day, installing himself as head of 
the party over the aging moderates like 
Mr. Attlee. 


U.S., Canada Discuss 
Curbs on Stock Frauds 


U.S. and Canadian officials met last 
week in Ottawa to curb across-the- 
border racketeering in “hot” cil, gold, 
uranium, and other mining stocks. For 
a long time now, unscrupulous pro- 
moters in Canada have been unloading 
get-rich-quick shares at penny prices in 
the U.S. 

New fraud-prevention _ legislation— 
with a possibility of an extradition treaty 
to get at the “hot stock’’ promoters— 
was discussed thoroughly. But no im- 
mediate legislation in that direction is 
in the cards now. For the present time, 
at least, it was suggested that U.S. 
state authorities work more closely with 
their counterparts in the Canadian 
provinces. 

What may result from the meetings 
is a system of swapping information; 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
in Washington and perhaps the Justice 
Dept. in Ottawa would act as clearing- 
houses. At present, if an Ontario high- 
pressure group operates via phone or 
telegraph to New York clients, com- 
plaints may be made to the New York 
Attorney General. But New York 
doesn’t inform the SEC, authorities of 
other states, or officials in Ottawa 
quickly enough to prevent the damage 
from being done. 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 


Don’t risk a bad bet on Inventory! 


Airfreight avoids the gamble of over- 


stocking; delivers re-orders overnight 


Just As the hand is quicker than the eye, so in today’s 
market the only certainty is uncertainty itself. Already 
many a businessman has found himself with a surplus 
when shortages were expected. Perhaps it has hap- 
pened to you. 

It is in just such times and under such unpredictable 
conditions that Airfreight makes its most important 
contribution by taking the gamble out of today’s big- 
gest business risk—inventory risk. Using Airfreight you 


4: 


can buy what you need for the present, secure in the 
knowledge that re-orders, based on demand, can be 
delivered in a matter of hours. 

When you first use Airfreight you will also discover 
many of its other benefits—lower insurance rates, light- 
er packing requirements, added sales appeal and often 
new market opportunities. Because these advantages 
concern so many facets of your business, the change to 
Airfreight is usually a management decision. Let an 
American Airlines representative outline what Air- 
freight can do for your business. Write to American 
Airlines Inc., Cargo Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


AW AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE— AMERICAN AIRLINE. INC. 





Bagasse—sugar cane waste—piles up outside 


1 Sugar cane from Peruvian fields enters W. R. Grace & Co. mill at Paramonga. The 
used for fuel; now it’s baled, dried in the sun, 


mill extracts sweet juices from cane, produces both raw and refined sugar. . . . 


“The most highly satisfactory pape? 
our company has ever handled.” , 


That's what a Los Angeles container 

| n Peru, Sug ar Cane manufacturer thinks of paperboard 
made out of sugar cane. He got the 
board from an unlikely place—Peru—and 

Evo Ives Into Da per from an unlikely supplier—W. R. Grace 
& Co., international bankers, ship and 
plane operators, sugar refiners, indus- 
trialists. Here's the story: 


| 
; 


ee 


Paper mill. Here bagasse is processed into a wide variety of Factory at Lima, a Grace subsidiary. It makes bags, boxes out 
grades and weights of paper, to go to printer or to. . . of Paramonga paper. Here coarse paper becomes boxboard. 
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sugar mill. Bagasse used to be thrown away or 


and shipped to paper mill. 


Grace operates several large sugar es- 
tates in Peru. Twenty years ago it be- 
gan experimenting with bagasse, the 
dried-out, fibrous waste that remains 
after sugar has been squeezed out of 
the cane. The idea: papermaking. 

The results were good, but ultra-con- 
servative Grace kept mum about them. 
For 11 years now, the company’s paper 
mill at Paramonga, Peru, has been 
quietly turning out paper on a com- 
mercial scale—for bags and boxes, news- 
print, cigarette and writing papers. 
¢ Secrets Unlocked—Last summer, a 
newsprint shortage threatened to close 
down some of Peru’s leading newspa- 
pers. Grace moved in, providing some 
of its newsprint made from bagasse. 
The stuff ran well on Peru’s presses, 
and the incident—plus the mounting 
paper shortage in the world—persuaded 
Grace to take the wraps off its process. 

There was a second reason why Grace 
uncovered its technique. It decided it 
was no longer practical to try to exploit 
the process solely on its own. 

Grace went to the Sandy Hill Iron & 
Brass Works, a 106-year-old paper and 
na machinery manufacturer in Hud- 
son Falls, N. Y. Sandy Hill was au- 
thorized to license and manufacture the 
machinery Grace had developed for 
general use around the world. 

Early this year Grace decided to try 
its paper out on the U.S. It sent two 
small shipments (around 400 tons) of 
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590% LOSS RECLAIMED 


Electrostatic Precipitation Recovers Cutting Oil Mist 


Here’s a machine shop that is getting 
back practically all (90%) of what 
was a 50% loss in cutting oil. It’s 
done with electrostatic precipitators 
that clean the oil mist from the air. 
In addition, a potential fire hazard 
has been eliminated and working 
conditions are considerably improved. 


There are numerous other instances 
where electrostatic precipitation can 
recover large amounts of critical ma- 

G-E Power Pack For Indus- ae Sa Sins a: eae eae terials. It can also remove soot and 
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(Above) New office layout for large industrial company. 


RIGHT!... 
Your office can find EXTRA work room 
in the same floor space— 


Best time to plan for tomorrow is NOW! There are 

many new ways to CREATE more office space by revising 
old layouts, streamlining work flow. This new-day 
engineering makes everyone’s work easier — saves space, 
saves time, saves money. 


Art Metal staff men are trained in the science of office 
layout. Any branch or dealer, in any city, can and will help you 
plan new efficiencies and economies. If you expect to 
expand, alter, reorganize, move, build — today or “some 
day” — get basic advice NOW. 


Consult Art Metal when you need expert office planning 
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Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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corrugated boxboard to Quaker Con- 
tainer Co., Los Angeles. Quaker tested 
the board and came up with glowing 
results. A crush test showed that the 
sugar-cane board could stand an average 
wre of 339 lb. per square inch. 
ormal chestnut board of the same 
weight used for containers will break 
down at 256 Ib. 
¢ Token Shipments—U.S. manufactur- 
ers can’t expect anything more than 
token shipments from Peru, however. 
The Paramonga mill is small, turns out 
only 16,500 tons of various kinds of 
papers yearly (a large U.S. mill might 
turn out 90,000 tons). What’s more, 
Grace figures that its first responsibility 
is to fill local Peruvian needs—which are 
tremendous. 

However, Grace is trying to persuade 
other sugar growers to look over the 
proces and to use Grace machinery. 

‘here have already been some results: 
Producers in Hawaii, Cuba, Egypt, 
Brazil, India, and the U.S. want to 
know more about Paramonga, and some 
have sent their engineers to Peru. 
¢ Commercial First—Grace officials 
claim theirs is the first commercially 
successful sugar-to-paper process. The 
idea isn’t new, though. There have been 
many experiments, and some small pro- 
duction of wallboard and writing paper 
has resulted. Hawaiian sugar men have 
gotten on the track recently, setting up 
a pilot oe to make pulp from sugar 
cane (BW—Feb.17’51,p110). 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Canadian notes: A big buying spree— 
most of it for military equipment—has 
boosted Canada’s trade deficit with the 
U.S. The deficit is $138-million for the 
first quarter, up from $25-million for 
the same period in 1950. . . . Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn drug house, has 
set up a new subsidiary—Pfizer Canada, 
Ltd.—to handle Canadian sales of ter- 
ramycin and other products. . . . Van- 
couver, B. C., will get a $3-million 
suburban shopping center. Robert 
Simpson Pacific, Ltd., Canadian depart- 
ment store chain, will build it. . . . Behr- 
Manning Corp., abrasive manufacturer, 
has a new Canadian division at Brant- 
ford, Ont. . . . Algoma Steel Corp., 
Ltd., has bought control of Canada 
Steamship Lines. 
e 

Ladies shoes from Israel—1,000 pairs— 
have arrived at Scheinmann Shoe Co., 
New York. They’re the first in a series 
of shipments from American Footwear 
Corp., Tel Aviv. 


+ 
They’re bottling Pepsi-Cola now in 
Kenya Colony, East Africa. A new plant 
at Kampala is Pepsi’s 10th bottling 
operation in Africa. Company officials 
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say that four or five more are in the 
works. 


Willi ‘innesnihitth-ntese designer—is 
the latest German industrialist to show 
up in South Africa. He’s interested in 
setting up a plant near Johannesburg to 
make cars and farm machinery—but, he 
says, no airplanes. 
e 

Egyptians are nursing a grandiose 
scheme to turn the Wadi Rayan depres- 


sion—in the desert east of the Nile— 
into a vast fishing pond, a reservoir, and 
a winter resort. The cost would be 
$57-million; the project would reclaim 
l-million acres of desert land for farm- 


ing. 


Foster Wheeler Corp. N New York man- 
ufacturer of powerplant and _ refinery 
equipment, has set up shop in France. 
A new subsidiary, Societe Foster 
Wheeler Francaise, will handle the 


company’s sales and engineering there, 
working along with French industrial- 
ists. 


Brazil business: Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
is thinking about joining Brasil’ oil 
hunt. Company officials visiting there 
say they'll work with Brazilian capital 
on an equal share basis. . . . Production 
of Borg-Warner refrigerators has begun 
at Sao Paulo. Output is scheduled at 
12,000 units annually. 
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THE TREND 


Too Much Work, Not Enough Product 


In the cheerful news from the production front there’s 
one worrisome note. We are smashing records in making 
all kinds of goods. But we aren’t doing it so efficiently 
as we should. We're using more resources per unit of 
output in industry than we ought to be. 

Productivity—output per manhour—in manufacturing 
is climbing at perhaps no more than 1% a year. That 
stacks up badly against our long-term annual average of 
3%. It’s a thing that has the experts, like Solomon 
Fabricant of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
worried (BW—May5’51,p64). 

This ailing productivity in manufacturing is a top pri- 
ority problem for us right now. There is no big, idle 
supply of machines, materials, and men to draw on for 
increased output. The gains we make in stepping up 
over-all production must come in good part from getting 
more out of the resources we have, ji.e., higher pro- 
ductivity. 

This is a new problem for our economy. There has 
been little need in the past to press our productive system 
so hard for so long. But now we face an indefinite period 
when we will badly need all the production-we can get 
for defense, plus enough goods to keep up civilian morale 
and help check inflation. And haunting this period is 
the prospect of material and labor shortages. 

As Fabricant spelled out in his interview with BUSINEss 
WEEK, productivity has hard sledding in the kind of 
economy we have today. He spoke of the hobbles put 
on it by depression-spawned programs for agricultural and 
social security. He pointed to the spread of unionization. 
These, whatever their merits, have shifted maximum pro- 
duction out of the target bullseye in favor of other goals. 


Key Factor 

Along with these changes, Fabricant put his finger on 
another factor that has hampered gains in productivity: 
lack of cost consciousness on the part of both manage- 
ment and labor. There has been no shaking down after 
World War II like the 1919 slump or the 1921 depres- 
sion after World War I. Demand has been so great that 
high prices have been no deterrent to sales. The high 
costs of inefficient production have been easily passed 
along. 

So powerful have been these negative forces that the 
$65-billion postwar investment program of American in- 
dustry has not been able to get manufacturing produc- 
tivity back on the long-term upward trend of 3% a year. 
A good share of these capital goods expenditures, of 
course, has been to enlarge output, not specifically to 
cut costs. But, that aside, the huge spending for mod- 
ernization and improvement has been disappointing in 
its results so far. 

Investment is obviously not enough. To it, as Fabri- 
cant says, must be added a willingness to use new ma- 
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chines and new methods to get out their maximum 
potential. That is a matter of will—individual and na- 
tional. And it is a matter of incentives. 

Incentives go to the heart of the problem. In a buyers’ 
economy, incentives are strong both for labor and man- 
agement to produce efficiently. The prod of necessity 
sees to that. In today’s economy that prod is not much 
in use. Jobs and markets are easy to find. Worse than 
that there are specific incentives to be inefficient. The 
excess profits tax encourages wasteful business spend- 
ing, raises costs, and impairs productivity. Government- 
approved maintain-your-standard-of-living-at-all-costs 
schemes, like farm parity and escalator wage contracts, 
work in the same direction. 

It’s a good deal easier to state the need for rising pro- 
ductivity than to tell how to get it. One thing is sure: 
To offset the negative factors at work, we need all the 
investment in new machines and methods allowable 
within the margins of the mobilization program. But 
more than that we must make maximum use of these 
tools. To find the incentives to do that in our kind of 
economy is one of the top problems this generation has 
to race. 


High Wives 


The economic consequences of Mike DiSalle and his 
price controls move like ripples on a pond. In Africa 
men murmur that ceilings are needed on the price of 
wives. No details are yet available as to how or at what 
level such a ceiling would be fixed or by whom it would 
be enforced, but the United Nations is considering the 
situation. 

The economics of the matter are classic in their sim- 
plicity. The supply of young girls is limited. Demand 
comes from two sources—the old polygamists who want 
wives both for their useful labor and for display, and the 
youths who need at least one apiece to start a family. 
The old polygamists are rich, the young men poor. The 
business of selling wives is in the hands of the tribal 
elders. Being good merchants, they put aside questions 
of emotion and sell to the highest bidder. The price 
factor in this limited economy makes it possible for 
polygamists to become monopolists. 

The only people who protest against the unhampered 
operation of supply and demand are the youths who can- 
not afford to buy and the girls who want to be sold to 
young husbands. The nine international organizations 
of earnest ladies who have brought the matter to the 
United Nations sympathize with the young, but with a 
firmness that would do credit to a classical economist 
they object to a price ceiling because it would “write the 
evil into the law.” Africa, at least, is to be kept free 
from the DiSalle influence. 
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ARTIST: KERGERT MATTER 


The prudent, penniless beginner in the world labors for wages 
awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land for 
himself, and at length hires another new beginner to help 
him. This is the just and generous and prosperous system 
which opens the way to all — gives hope to all, and conse- 
quent energy and progress and improvement of condition to all. 
(Message to Congress, 1861) 


GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN: one of a serics CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA nad 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this 
tape. We supply raw materials for the coating only. 


THE TAPE THAT “Goos CE Night 


1S tees you like to find packages on 
a landing field at night where 
“lights out”’ is a standing order? 

Normally, that’s an unusual problem, 
but it’s one that is common under de- 
fense conditions. This new luminescent 
tape provides the answer. It glows 
brightly all night long, renews itself 
during daylight and is good for many 
nights’ use. In the luminescent coating 
a Geon resin serves as the pigment 
binder. This in turn is protected by a 
transparent surface coating of Geon. 

Because water would damage the lumi- 
nescence, Geon guards it against damp- 
ness and also protects it against sculling, 
grease and oil. 


This luminescent tape is at present not 
available for civilian use 

It's another example of Geon mate- 
rials’ versatility. For Geon is adaptable 
to scores of uses where resistance to heat 
and cold, weather, aging and wear are 
important—often vital. And Geon ma- 
terials have more advantages. They're 
highly resistant to oil and grease, chem- 
icals and other damaging elements. 

Geon materials come in many forms— 
including resin, latex and compounded 
plastics. They may be just what you need 
to improve or develop a product, or to 
convert to defense production. Right 
now demand exceeds supply, but experi- 
mental quantities are available for devel- 


opment work. For information and help- 
ful technical advice, please write Dept. 
A-5, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable ad- 
dress: Goodchemco, 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 





